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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


There are over 80 Topic Collections in the Mass-Observation Archive at the 
University of Sussex covering issues ranging from Anti-Semitism and 
Commodities to Leisure and Work. These represent surveys and 
investigations carried out by Mass-Observation mainly between 1937 and 
1949, with some later files for the 1960s and 1970s. 


Together with the Worktown Collection these represent the raw material of 
the Mass-Observation Archive. Some of this was worked up into a polished 
form in the Publications which appear in Part 1 of this project. Brief details 
also appeared in the File Reports, some of which have been published in 
microfiche. But this is the first time that Topic Collections have been 
published in their entirety, giving scholars an opportunity to re-examine and 
re-interpret the extensive evidence that was gathered in the form of 
transcribed conversations, questionnaires, ‘overheards’ (literally overheard 
remarks), and reports. The files are also an important source of ephemeral 
evidence as observers gathered many pertinent pamphlets, leaflets, news 
cuttings and other evidence (including transcribed graffiti). 


Coverage of the Topic Collections commenced with Part 4 and 5 of this 
project, which focussed on social welfare and living conditions, covering: 
Reconstruction, Family Planning, Health, Day Nurseries, Adult & Higher 
Education, Post-War Hopes, Public Administration & Social Services in 
Wartime, Beveridge Report Surveys, Housing, Work, Fuel and Food. 


Parts 6-8 offered material on the Home Front During World War Il, and topics 
such as: Evacuation, Youth, Children & Education, Women in Wartime, Anti- 
Semitism, Air-Raids, Propaganda & Morale, the 1940 London Survey, 
Conscientious Objection & Pacifism, Forces, Gas Masks & Dogs in Wartime. 


Parts 9 and 10 dealt with life in Britain from 1937 to 1965, covering Shopping 
and Self-image; and Leisure and Entertainment respectively. 


This eleventh part focuses on Industry and Social Conditions, 1938-55, 
and complements the material in Parts 4 & 5. It covers: 


Happiness, 1937-1951 (TC 7, 1 box); 

Labour Party ‘Ask Your Dad’, 1948 (TC 10, 1 box); 
Coal Mining, 1938-1948 (TC 64, 2 boxes). 
Industry, 1940-1955 (TC 75, 12 boxes); 

General Elections, 1945-1955 (TC 76, 9 boxes); 


It looks in detail at the lives of working-class families in the coal industry — at 
the reality of their everyday lives and their hopes and expectations. It also 
looks at the promises made in successive post-war elections by all parties. 


The box of Happiness relates primarily to a 1938 survey in which ordinary 
members of the public were invited to take part in a competition that involved 
them in giving their own definition of happiness. Some answers are 
somewhat trite, though commendable: “Happiness is only to be found fully, in 
my opinion and experience, by helping others.” “the greatest thing in life that 
money cant buy.” — but these brief essays do reveal the aspirations of the 
masses and provide insights into their spirituality. 


The Labour Party ‘Ask Your Dad’ survey is set in the context of post-war 
disillusionment with the state of the economy and the efficacy of welfare 
policies. It concerns a 1948 Labour Party campaign in which voters were told 


to ‘ask your Dad’ if they thought conditions were better under the Tories 
before the war. 


The Coal Mining material contains detailed investigations of coal-mining 
communities across the country, including Blaina and Nantyglo in South 
Wales; Betteshanger Colliery in Kent; Newton Colliery in Manchester; Clifton 
Colliery in Nottingham; and Rossington Colliery in Doncaster. 


This is Mass-Observation at its best with reports on discussions with miner's 
wives contrasted with lengthy accounts of union meetings. There are 
accounts of strikes and lock-outs, as well as on pit food and social activities. 
Some observers were employed in the mines and describe all of the various 
functionaries from clerks and pit-scientists to rippers, colliers and hauliers. 


Leonard Woolf was invited to review the research on Blaina and Nantyglo and 
responded enthusiastically: “The reader ... will learn, not only the material 
conditions of the life of the Blaina miner or munition worker, but also what he 
says that he thinks or feels about them. Data of this sort, ... if used with 
intelligence and caution, may be of the highest importance.” 


For contemporary researchers it is the vast body of direct evidence that will 
prove to be most valuable — from the descriptions of miners houses and 
working conditions, to the direct transcriptions of conversations at the pits. 


There are 12 boxes devoted to Industry and these bring together a wide 
variety of evidence relating to: 

Planetown = Coventry 

Oldville = Chester 

Midville = Oldbury 

Warvillage = Malmesbury 

Tanktown = Luton (’) 
and other locations including Bristol, Leeds, London, Portsmouth, Sheffield 
and Worcester. 


There is material on women’s war work, post-war jobs, training, factory 
conditions, accidents, illness, absenteeism, holidays, rest breaks, creche 
arrangements, shipyard labour, wages, taxation, unions and demonstrations. 


The immediacy and detail of the observations can be seen in this account of a 
shop stewards meeting in Coventry, 18 Jan 1942: 

“... Next speaker was a very powerful chap aged about 40 - a first class 
speaker who said it was no good any more continuing with letters and 
telegrams, delegations, demonstrations. They had tried all that and no notice 
was taken. There was only one thing left which might bring a public inquiry 
and that was action and this meeting must decide what that action should be. 
He said that the monstrous lock-out at Carnycroft was the last straw which 
showed which way the wind was blowing and it wouldn't be long before other 
- works followed suit and where now there had a dozen or so men put off, there 
would soon be hundreds. Then a dark anxious looking man aged about 25 
who said he was from Carnycrofts gave a long account of the patient 
negotiations the men had attempted and how everything had failed. It 
seemed to be no-one’s business. He advocated an immediate strike.” 


First hand accounts are supported by a wealth of contextual material including 
ephemeral publications issued by unions and industry and newspaper 


clippings. 


There are detailed investigations of a number of industries from tin mines in 
Cornwall to metal tube manufacturers in the midlands. There are reports on 
the Dockers’ Strike of 1945, the Hotel Workers’ Strike of 1946, the Building 
Trades Strike and Railwaymen’s ‘Go-Slow’ of 1945-46 and the Transport 
Strike of 1947. 


The 9 boxes on General Elections mainly cover the elections of 1945, 1950 
and 1955. There are observations and panel responses concerning posters, 
candidates, party leaders, and policies. For instance, a soldier in Germany in 
1945 gives an insight into Churchill's immediate post-war dismissal: 

“Churchill was a good war-leader, but he’s no use as a peace-time Prime 
Minister. _What were looking for now isn't war-leadership but peace- 


leadership, and Churchill is the sort of man who'd be likely to spoil our 
relations with Russia.” 


There are also newspaper reports, records of conversations and meetings 
and overheards such as the following: 

"M35D ‘What bloody good are words. I’m for Labour. | want action.’ 

MS50C ‘Well I'm a Socialist but I’m voting for Churchill —it’s the only way to 
finish off the Japs quickly.’ 


M35D ‘And see all our Tommies come back to no ‘omes — not bloody likely.’ 


There is a mass of ephemeral material relating to individual constituency 
Campaigns and these provide evidence of the importance of age, physical 
appearance, debating skills and knowledge of local issues in elections. They 
also show how all parties wanted to lay claim to the Welfare State. For 
instance, a 1949 local Labour magazine proclaims: 

“Enter the Welfare State — Exit Fear.” 


It then trumpets the achievements of the Beveridge reforms, the abolition of 
the Poor Law and the Workhouse, and the introduction of Social Security. 


A contemporaneous Conservative pamphlet points out that many of the major 
planks of the Welfare State were introduced by Conservative or Conservative- 
led National governments, whilst the Liberals also hark back to the 
introduction of welfare reforms by Lloyd George. 


There are specific appeals to women voters and farmers in appropriate 
constituencies and discussions of the voting system. 


Despite this bombardment of information many voters still did not know how 
they were going to vote: 


‘l really dont know what | am going to vote. It's my wife that tells me all about 
that and she isnt in at the moment.” 


William Pidduck 
January 2006 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with recommended and 
established guide-lines for the production of microform of superior quality. These conform to the 
recommendations of the standard guides to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the original material. These records feature many 
common problems such as showthrough, curvature, staining and variable inking. There are some 
crumpled and torn pages. News clippings and photographs cause different problems for filmers 
due to their size and tonal range. There are also large tabulation sheets, which have often been 
written on with light pencil. Every effort has been made to minimise these difficulties and some 
openings are microfilmed more than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. 
Nevertheless these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique collection and every 
effort has been made to ensure that this microform publication meets the standards established 
by the Association for Information and Image Management (AIIM) and the American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI). 
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INDUSTRY, 1940-1955 
TC 75, Box 10 


INDUSTRY 1944-55 
TC 75: 12 boxes 
Introductory Notes 


Most of the early material in this collection was acquired in the course of the 1941-42 Industrial 
Survey carried out by Mass-Observation, which resulted in the publication of People in Production 
(Advertising Services Guild 'Change' series, No.4, 1942) and War Factory (1943). Both these 
books are available for consultation in the Archive, and researchers are referred to them for 
further information about the aims, scope, and results of this major survey. (NB: references to 
these books in the handlist appear as PP and WF.) There is also material acquired in the course 
of a number of specifically targetted, unpublished, surveys during 1943-44, for example the major 
study ‘Tube Investments’. The later part of the collection is not extensive: between 1945-49 there 
are reports on Strikes and Disputes; and there is a single file from 1955 at the end of the 
sequence. The small amount of pre-war material has been integrated on the whole with the rest 
of the collection, and will be found under subject headings, as it would appear to have been 
collected as background material for the Industrial Survey of 1941-42 (There are much fuller 
collections of pre-war material in other TCs held in the Archive) 


The bulk of the collection has been organised either by content or by form. Generally speaking, 
the researcher may assume that where one is prioritised over the other, the choice followed 
indications of original M-O intentions 


An exception has been made in the case of the very large amount of secondary source material 
found in this collection, which will usually be found to be sorted by form, and sub-divided under 
subject headings. This was done to retain a clear sense of the extent of primary source material 
collected by M-O, and also because there are indications that a great deal of the secondary 
source material was used/collected by one or two individuals as background reference for the M- 
O books, and was not collected by fieldworkers as part of the Survey (see 75/7/E, ‘Wyatt & 
Langdon’, for example). The majority, also, of Tom Harrisson's notes have been collected in a 
separate file, because in most cases they are so nearly illegible that, except where they were 
found physically attached to another item, it has been impossible to relate them with any certainty 
to specific areas of the collection. To that extent, they remain unsorted 


In the material dating from 1944 onwards, sorting by form and chronology predominates, as in 
most cases it consists of separately identifiable surveys : 


Because of wartime secrecy about industrial locations as well as M-O's consistent use of code 
numbers/names, it is often difficult to identify or cross reference places and people mentioned in 


this material. The reader may find the notes attached to individual files or entered in the handilist, 
useful in this respect 


Duplicates: As a rule, where duplicated documents are found in the same file, the extra copies 
will be (a) annotated by M-O personnel-Roman numerals often refer to Chapters in People in 
Production-or are (b) clearer versions than the topcopy 


Some material not on Industry has been retained where it was collected, eg 75/11/G, replies to qq 
on baby clinics and infant feeding, 1949 


VJ Allanson, 25.11.87 : 


BOX 1: INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 1941-42 

75/1/A: Introductory Material 

Draft of Introduction to People in Production (tss) 

Draft of page 264, Ch XLVII for People in Production 

Diary extract re publication of People in Production; 16.5.42 
Planning notes (mss) for overall survey (RF) 19.1.42 

‘Industrial Investigation’ (tss) 13.11.41 

‘Location of Centres for Investigation’ (carbon tss) 22.10.41 

List of completed M-O reports (ms) 

Note of Inv arrival times (ms) 

Note (ts), undated, on recruitment and secondary sources 
Pencilled note on secondary sources (LRD) 22.1.42 

Memo (ms) on speech (RF) 18.3.42 

Chart of unemployment figures in 1921 and 1931: undated (ML) 
Unemployment figures in GB, 1919-42 (RF) 4.2.42 

75/1/B: Introductory Material 

Two typed copies of an early draft (?) of the Industrial Questionnaire, undated 


Typed and annotated copies of the Industrial QQ: 7.1.42 (2 copies), 8-9.1.42 and 23.1.42 (2 
copies) 


Investigators’ (mss) copies of the Industrial QQ, various versions: 7.1.42, 9.1.42, 13-14.1.42 
Typed ‘Notes for Investigators on Industrial Questionnaire’ 

Handwritten comments on the QQ by Investigators: (RF, EG) Jan 1942 

Miscellaneous notes, calculations, etc.; various Inv (mss) 

Typed report on responses to QQ: (CF) 3.2.42 


‘General Impressions’ of Industry QQ Survey: (EG, RCC) Jan 1942 (mss & tss) 


75/1/C: Responses to Questionnaire: London and South 


Handwritten Investigators’ notes of verbal responses to QQ gathered in Acton; Battersea; 
Clapton; Croydon; Great West Road; Hackney; Harrow Rd; Hendon; Homerton; Kentish Town; 
Kings Cross; Maidenhead; Notting Hill Gate; Putney; Shepherd's Bush, Walthamstow; 
Wandsworth; Watford, and Wembley. Jan 1942. (CM, RCC, JS, MC, VT, MS, EG, MT, CF, DH) 


75/1/D: Responses to Questionnaire: London and Coventry 


Responses to Industrial QQ in Coventry, Hammersmith, and Shepherd's Bush (VT) Feb 1942; 
and unidentified QQ responses-probably Industrial QQ-in CF's handwriting 


75/1/E: Responses to Questionnaire: Luton 
Investigators’ notes (mss & tss) of verbal responses to QQ, Jan 1942 (MT, CM, EG, MS, DH) 
75/1/F: Responses to Questionnaire: Welwyn Garden City 


Mostly handwritten Investigators’ notes of verbal responses to Questionnaire, Jan 1942 (MT, CM, 
EG, MS, DH) 


75/1/G: Extracted Responses 

Mostly typed quotes extracted from responses to Questionnaire 
BOX 2: INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 1941-42: QUESTIONNAIRES 
75/2/A-D: Industrial Feelings QQ 

75/2/A: 

Analysis Sheets: London 

75/2/B: 

Analysis Sheets: Luton and Welwyn Garden City 

75/2/C: 

Analysis Sheets: Chester 

75/2/D: 

Correlations/T otals: London, Luton and Chester (JFF) 

75/2/E: Other QQs: Replies, Totals, Summaries, and related material 
Main Inconveniences QQ (BW) 20.2.42 


Postwar Expectations QQ (JF) 11.8.42 


Single page sketch (ts) for article 'What The People Want’ (BW) 11.12.41 

8 page draft for same article; also carbon copy with first page missing. (BW) 27.12.41 
75/2/F: Jobs QQ Replies 

Anonymous article (2 ts copies) ‘Ideas About Jobs After The War’, 15.9.41 


QQ replies from London: Islington, Kilburn, Camden Town, Fulham, Kings Cross (MS VT CF DH 
CM) Sept 1941 


75/2/G: Jobs QQ Replies 

Replies from Worcester (MS VT DH CF) Sept 1941 
75/2/H: Jobs QQ Analysis Sheets 

Most (probably all) from Worcester survey 

BOX 3: INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 1941-42: GENERAL 


75/3/A: Women's War Work 


Short QQ, with responses, on Bevin's appeal for women workers in the factories. (mss 9pp). (DH) 
31.3.41 


Report based on observations at Camden Town Labour Exchange. (ts 10pp). (CF) 18.4.41 


Report based on observations at Brook Green and Marylebone Road Employment Exchanges. 
(ts 8pp). Printed leaflet attached (GH) 19.4.41 


Report based on observations at Maidenhead Labour Exchange (mss 5pp). (DH) 19.4.41 
Report based on observations at Fulham Labour Exchange (ts 2pp). (DS) 19.4.41 

Report based on observations at Letchworth Employment Exchange (ts 2p). (BW) 20.4.41 
Report based on observations at Fulham Labour Exchange (mss 3pp). (VW) 21.4.41 

‘Note on Women' s Registration’ (ts 2pp), at Shepherd's Bush Labour Exchange. (RL) 28.10.41 


Report for Scotland 'Women and War Work’, 6.2.42; with Diary extract on Glasgow and West 
Scotland Women's Parliament, 25.1.42 


74 M-O Diary extracts on conscription of women 
Letter/report (ts) to TH from Osram Works, 5.11.42 


Duplicate Osram report (ts 14pp): ‘Recruitment of Women Workers to Factories’ with graph 
showing labour turnover. 28.8.42 


Printed memo from E Bevin on Women's Employment. 24.3.41 


See also more reports from Labour Exchanges in TC 27: Work 

75/3/B: Women's War Work: Full-time Observers’ Reports 

‘General Industrial Attitudes’ (2pp ts) Chester 15.1.42 (CF) 

‘Women Workers' report (7pp ts) annotated in pencil, Chester 15.1.42 (CF) 


Draft of 'Women Workers’ report (ts 6pp), titled ‘Some Special Problems of Women Workers’, 
Chester (CF) 


‘Women's War Work’ (ts 2pp) Chester 19.1.42 (CF) 

Indirect interviews (3pp mss) with women in Chester, Jan 1942 (CF, DH) 
Notes (mss) on interviews with Coventry women, 18-20.11.41 (CF) 
‘Feelings of the Week' interview (ts Ip), Wembley 17.1.42 (MS) 


Transcript (4pp mss) of interviews with the Chairman of Supply Committee and the Manager of 
Coventry Labour Exchange, 24.11.41 (MS) 


2 Unidentified extracts (ts) on women in factory work 

Report (9pp ts) on Oldbury: ‘General Background’, 10.12.41 (CF) 
Posters, Oldbury (MS) 6.10.41; ‘Morale’, Oldbury (CF) 

Oldbury report (7pp ts): "Women's War Work’ 17.12.41 (CF) 


Overheards, Chester Jan 1942 (MS, CF) 


2 reports (tss 3pp):'Typical Day in a Factory’ 11.2.42, and ‘Arrival of a New Employee’ 7.2.42 (CF) 
Warwork, notes and indirects (mss), Oldbury July/Dec 1941 (DH, VT, MS) 

Indirects, Bristol 12.2.42 (DH) 

Welfare of Women Workers: list concerning 21 factories, Birmingham (?) Sept 1941 

Luton War Work Exhibition report, April 1942 (CM), including 4 leaflets 

Diary extracts on attitudes to women in war work 


75/3/C: Women's War Work: Shopping 


Shopping in Chester (4pp mss), 13.1.42 (MS) 


Transcript (2pp ms) of an interview with the Secretary of St Pancras Chamber of Commerce on a 
shopping scheme for war workers, 29.1.42 (MT) 


Report (20pp mss) on women's shopping in Acton and Hammersmith, 10.2.42 (VT) 

Indirect interview with a woman munitions worker, Bristol 13.2.42 (MS) 

Memo (ts) to G Chelioti (Osram) from CWC about a shopping experiment at the factory. 11.3.42 
Leaflet ‘Shopping For War Workers’, Industrial Welfare Society, 10.3.42 

» Diary extracts on shopping; and Indirect from Notting Hill 9.2.42 (DH) 

75/3/D: Wartime Rest Breaks for Women Workers 

Letter (ts) to TH from Ruth Lever of the Liverpool Union of Girls' Clubs 23.2.42 

Brochure, with insert, for a women's holiday hostel 


Report (2pp ts):'Wartime Rest Breaks for Industrial Workers (women and girls): an Experiment’, 
by Katherine Andrew, HM Inspector of Factories. 25.2.42 


Circular letter (ts): ‘Wartime Rest Breaks for Industrial Workers: an Additional Health Service for 
the Workers’ by Ruth Lever 


Printed article: ‘Rest Breaks for Women and Girls' by E W Fox, July-Aug 1941. Also one typed 
copy of same 


Osram circular 'Leave for Married Women’, 9.2.42 

75/3/E: Women's War Work, Secondary Sources (see also 75/6-8) 

Extract from Ministry of Labour memo on publicity for women's war work. Dec 1941 
Extract from Committee of National Expenditure: 'Female Labour’ 

Typed ex newspapers and journals 

Article (ts): ‘Employment of Women on Part-time Work’ July 1941 


Labour Management articles: ‘The Problem of Shopping’ (plus newscutting); ‘Registration for 
Employment Order (Women) 1941' 


Extract from a letter in Factory Manager, on creche arrangements 
75/3/F: Health Survey 
Report (2pp ts) on the effect of war on health, 3.2.42 (BW) 


Indirect interviews on health in London (34pp tss & mss) 


Indirect interviews (14pp mss) on health and transport, Bayswater 24.1.42 (EA) 
Typed ex from M-O diaries (21), Oct 41-Feb 42 
Indirects, 3.2.42 (EL) 


QQ correlations/totals (ms) on health: London 4-18.2.42 (JFF), and London, Chester & Luton 
(HP) 


QQ replies, Question 9. Unidentified but probably Health QQ 
75/3/G: Billeting War Workers; Training for War Work 
Report (3pp ms) on billeting in Chester, 11.1.42 (DH) 

Report (2pp ms) on billeting in Coventry, 21.11.41 (DH) 


Extract from a report (3pp ts) on Bristol Aeroplane Company, Bristol, by DRS Bassil (M-O 
Observer) (see also 75/5/F) 


Ex from M-O diaries (7), Oct 41-Feb 42 

3 pencilled notes on cards 

Feelings about billets; pencilled notes 

Indirect interview (ms) Chester, 11.1.42 (CF) 

Ex Woodward letter (ts) 27.1.42 

Printed Govt leaflet: ‘Going Away On War Work' 20.5.41 

6 extracts from secondary sources 

‘Hounslow Govt Training Centre’ (ts) report 24.9.41 (PG) 

Daily Express clipping 21.1.42: ‘Bevin Closes 15 of his Centres’ 


Govt pamphlets: ‘Training... Courses in Technical Colleges' Jan 41; and ‘Training for War Work in 
the Engineering Industry’ June 1941 (2 copies) 


Copy of Sunday Dispatch article: 'Wife Learned Men-Only Job in 16 Weeks' 25.1.42 

2 Extracts on ‘Training’, from Committee on National Expenditure 1940-41, and Planning Feb 42 
Standard letter from E Bevin to male civilians exempted from call-up 

75/3/H: Works Canteens/British Restaurants; Welfare Committees 


Report (4pp mss) on the British Restaurant in Chester, 11.1.42 (DH) 


Duplicated statement on the canteen at Rotol Airscrews Ltd from Rotol Shop Stewards committee 
25.2.42 (D. Bassil) 


Letter (2pp ms) from Eleanor Umney (Welfare Officer M-O Observer) at the Works Canteen, 
Hanwell Optical Co Ltd, Letchworth 


6 copies (ts) of letters from E Umney, Jan-Feb 1942 

Indirect Interview with a factory worker, Notting Hill Gate, 9.1.42 (DH) 
Part of (ts) unidentified report on Works Canteen boycott 

31 typed M-O diary extracts, Sept 41-Feb 42 


Report (2pp ts) on ‘Sports and Social Activities Available to Accles & Pollock Employees.’ Oldbury 
20.11.41 


Description (ts) of the Welfare Committee of Air Ducts Ltd, Brentford, Jan 1942 

Extract (ts) from letter from E Richardson, Nottingham Jan 1942 

Letter/report from a Factory Welfare Officer (to TH from E Umney, probably), 5.2.42 

5 (ts) Welfare Society/Club reports/extracts: Oxford, Donnington, Blackburn, Grantham 
Threads ihe House Journal of Spirella Co, Letchworth. Booklet dated Nov 1941 

Table of answers to 'Music While You Work’ QQ, taken at Purfleet Works, 1938 


Survey material on Works Magazines, 1940: Analysis sheets; Totals (2pp ts) 23.4.40 (JA); and 
copy of Report 8.3.40 (SS) 


75/3/l: Industrial Welfare and Conditions of Work; Safety and Accident Prevention 
Extracts from Annual Report of Chief Inspector of Factories 1940 

Letter (2pp ts) to TH from Mary B? of the Industrial Welfare Society 

Letter to TH from the Institution of Gas Engineers, 11.2.42 

Carbon copy of letter from TH (?) to H C Weston 12.2.42 

Letter (ms) to TH from H C Weston, 16.2.42 

Carbon copy of letter from TH to Joint Committee for Gas Industries, 22.1.42 

Letter to TH from Joint Lighting Committee, 11.2.42 

Duplicated handout (3pp ms): 'Callard & Bowser Ltd: Conditions of Employment’, Jan 1942 


2 leaflets from Industrial Welfare Society 


Clippings from Nature, Labour Management, news cutting ‘Conditions in a War Factory’ 


Printed booklet Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society Jan 1941; and leaflet 
concerning industrial lighting ‘Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941 No 94' 


'‘Indirects on Industry: Accidents’ (EL) 3.2.42 
Interviews (3pp ms) on safety and work hours (MS) 20.1.42 
Letter to TH from ICI official, 15.1.42 


Interview (2pp ts) with Mr Winbolt of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents (RF) 
30.1.42 


3 typed M-O diary extracts, Nov 41-Jan 42 


3 pages of ms notes on: the incidence of preventable accidents, accidents in shipyards, and 
dermatitis in major industries in 1940. (RF) 31.1.42 


Note (ms) on frequency and severity of accidents at work in six major industries in 1938. (RF) 
2.2.42 


Extract from Stanton Works Safety Committee accident report 

secondary sources (pamphlets, leaflets etc.) sent to M-O by Mr Winbolt, 3.2.42: 
Ministry of Labour: 

‘Works Safety in Wartime’ 

‘Factory Workers’ Accident Prevention Code’ 

‘We Don't Want to Lose You So...’ 

‘The Foreman's Leaflet’ 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents and National Safety - First Association: 
‘Works Safety Committees’ 

'17th Annual Report’ 

‘The Causes of Everyday Accidents in Heavy Industries’ 

‘A Practical Analysis of...Accidents in Heavy Industries’ 

‘Works Safety Organisation’ 

‘The Display of Posters’ 


‘Works Accidents Statistics’ 


‘Order form for leaflets and pamphlets’ 

Industrial Safety Bulletin: 

2 issues, Aug 1939 and Nov 1941 

75/3/J: Workers’ Holidays 

HMSO printed booklet Report of the Committee on Holidays With Pay April 1938 
HMSO printed booklet Holidays With Pay-Collective Agreements March 1939 

3 reports (ts) from 1940 Committee on Workers’ Holidays 

Report (ts) from 1941 Committee: 'Holidays In 1941' 

Industrial Welfare Society report (ts): ‘Rest Centres... for Tired Workers' Dec 1941 
14 typed extracts from M-O diaries, Sept 1941-Jan 1942 

BOX 4: INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 1941-42 (GENERAL) 

75/4/A: Docks and Seamen's Welfare 

Admiralty memo 


‘Bristol Channel Ports Investigation: Matters for Investigation’ typed note with pencil comments 
(DMW) 


Letter to TH from W Bennett-Hamley, with observations and interviews (2pp ts) with Liverpool 
dockers, 13.6.41 


Letter to TH from WBH, with report (4pp) on ‘Dockers and Seamen’, 9.6.41 
Printed leaflet ‘The Government's Plan for Shipyard Labour’ 27.6.41 
Visit of Commander Dorling to the S Wales shipyards, June 1941: 


e Letter to TH from N Bamforth (Admiralty) 
e Letter and observations to TH from ?Rees (Consolidated Fisheries Swansea) 
e Memo from N Bamforth to Mr Westwood, May 1940 


Report (9pp ts): ‘Enquiry into Seamen's Welfare in Ports: International Labour Recommendation, 
Number 461, 2-10.2.39 


Report (2pp ts): ‘Seamen's Welfare in the Ports of Cardiff and Barry, (Seamen's Welfare Officer) 
April 1941 


Report (16pp ms) on 'Foreign Seamen's Organisations’, (Miss Kicks) Liverpool 11.8.41 


2 letters concerning the welfare and pay of African seamen in Liverpool, (Miss Kicks) 18.8.41 


Photocopy of ‘Memorandum by Ministry of War Transport’, re rates of pay for cargo-handling 
75/4/B: Posters/Propaganda (See also TC 43: Propaganda) 


Builders Posters, QQ responses 


e 30.7.41-Finsbury Park (JB); Mill Hill & Bleasden (JS); Holland Park Road & Notting Hill 
* yr Hill (JS); Eastcote & Ruislip (MS) 

‘Personal Opinion’ (ms) (JFF) 6.8.41 

Notes (ms) on government advertising technique (JFF) 9.4.41 

3 pencilled notecards (TH) 

‘Morale’ note, typed, from JRK Tyre, 19.11.41 

‘The Idle Poor’ typed comments from A Snape, 9.1.42 

M-O diary extracts (65), Sept 41-Jan 42 

75/4/C: Wages And Taxation 


Report (12pp ms) on reactions to the idea of a wartime standard wage (DB) 2.3.42 


Letter to TH from Geo Dickson of Winget Ltd, Rochester, with 8 photocopies of wages sheets, 
5.2.42 


Letter to TH from C W A Garland of EK Cole Ltd, Malmesbury, with sheet of wages samples, 
9.2.42. (Documents from a senior executive of EK Cole Ltd. are held by the Modern Records 
Centre, University of Warwick) 


Copy of letter circulated to all Osram managers concerning hours and wages, 12.1.42 
Annotated table of rates of pay at GEC (Osram), 2.2.42 

Table of National Savings collected at GEC factories, 8.2.42 

Letter to TH from Lewis Berger & Sons Ltd, with list of sample wages, 28.1.41 


Letter to TH from C J Bartlett of Vauxhall Motors Ltd (Luton) giving details of rates of pay and 
earnings, 29.1.42 


Letter to TH from Davis Gas Stove Co. Ltd (Luton), with (ms) payroll table, 30.1.42 
Letter (ms) to TH from Accles & Pollock Ltd (Oldbury), with sample of wages, 24.2.42 
Letter from ditto, and 2 schedules of National Savings subscribers and non-subscribers 


Accles & Pollock list of subscribers to War Savings Scheme, March 1941 
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Names/addresses of factory employees, 21.11.41 (A & P7) 

3 (ms) cards from Inv on the subject of wages 

Note of average wages from Howell Everson (RL) 12.2.42 and pencilled cover note 10.2.42 
Unidentified report (2pp) giving examples of wages and tax deductions 


‘Workers Income Tax and Savings’: interviews from 8-12.12.41, at factories in Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nunhead Colliery. Sent in by Prof J Hilton 


Letter from Coventry Labour Party re earnings, 4.2.42 
Indirects on Industry/wages (EL) 3.2.42 
M-O Diary extracts (39), Sept 41-Jan 42 


Ex Bulletin of Oxford Institute of Statistics, Jan 1942: report on relative wages in different 
occupations (ts & annototated carbon) 


Ex ‘Intelligence Report for Scotland’ 6.2.42: 'Income Tax' 

75/4/D: Excess Profits Tax/Production Incentive 

Unidentified typed report on ‘Incentives and War Production’ 

Ex New Statesman pamphlets: 'The Defects of EPT' 

‘Money Incentive & The War Effort'-(T Balogh) 30.10.41, with accompanying note 
Report (ms) 'Bankruptcies, ERW' (RF) 6.2.42 

Ex article by A Snape (A.S.A.A. Manchester), 24.11.41 


Annotated extract from The Finance Act 1941: ‘Excess Profits Tax and the National Defence 
Contribution’ 


Finance Act 1941 (ch 30) HMSO 

75/4/E: Hours of Work 

QQ on Hours of Work: replies and totals 
Pencilled card on hours (TH) 

BBC announcement re hours (TH) 20.9.39 
‘Hours of Work' (ms) single page (ML), Feb 1941 


Indirect on hours and shifts (EL) 3.2.42 


M-O Diary extracts (6), Nov/Dec 41 


3 Letters: from Mr G Chelioti (Osram) to TH and to /ndustry Illustrated, 7-3.2.42; and from R 
Edmunson to G R Gauntlett (1941 Committee), 26.12.41 


Copy of message from Dr S Walpole to Mr C Davies, about disinterest in ‘overtime’ work, 10.2.42 
75/4/F: Absenteeism 

Note (ms) from RF on statistics, 6.2.42 

‘Measures to Deal with Bad Timekeeping’ Jan 1942 

‘Measures to Combat Absenteeism’ Jan 1942 

Notes (2 copies) on Speech to Birmingham Labour Supply Committee, 4.10.41 

Note from Howell Everson (RL) on absenteeism, 10.2.42 

Comments (2pp) on absenteeism, Sheffield (CF) 20.1.42 

Indirects on absenteeism (EL) 3.2.42 

‘Note From a Personnel Manager’ 2.2.42 


2 Sheets of absence/illness figures: unidentified Dec 1941, Birmingham Electrical Engineers 
1939-41 


Ex 2 letters to Industrial Welfare Society, Jan 1942 


Copy of management circular at Osram GEC Lampworks, with a cross-sectional study of 
absenteeism at a Wembley factory on a Saturday morning, (Chelioti) 27.11.41 


Copy of letter to Works Management Association at Osram with 3 pages of figures on 
absenteeism, (Chelioti) 15.8.41 


Letter to TH from G Chelioti (Osram), 20.2.42 


2 graphs illustrating absenteeism figures: Osram, Hammersmith (women) Feb-Mar 1942; 
Springvale (women) Nov 41-Mar 42 


List of percentage of women absentees, Osram 

Copy of management circular on absenteeism from G Chelioti, including 4 pages of tables. 2.3.42 
5 Letters from G Chelioti (Osram) to TH, written between 9.3.42-6.5.42 

Photocopy of management circular from G Chelioti, 24.3.42 


Accles & Pollock Ltd, (Oldbury) statement of absenteeism, 24.11.41 
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Absenteeism figures for the weekend (2.11.41) at Accles & Pollock Ltd, with statement of 
absenteeism and lateness, 9.12.41; and accompanying letter to TH 


Letter to TH from CWA Garland of EK Cole Ltd, Malmesbury, 5.2.42 

4 Letters to TH from Oliver Roskill (Industrial Consultant), 27.1.42-6.3.42 
Letter to TH from Prof TH Pear of Manchester University, 20.1.42 
Unidentified graph on absenteeism 

Letter (ms) to TH from (7) including absenteeism figures, 4.6.42 

QQ on absenteeism: 34 responses with notes, (CF) 3.2.42 

M-O Diary extracts (29), Nov 41-Feb 42 

Ex 4 letters concerning absenteeism, Jan 1942 

Letter to TH from W C Woodward (Worcester), 27.1.42 

Works Management Association Report, 16.12.41 

75/4/G: Industry Indirects (General) 

Summary of findings (ts 2pp), plus draft and final (7) version of longer summary, (EL) Feb 1942 
Unidentified overheards, (1p ms), 11.12.41 


Indirects:on transport, health, wages, profits, income tax and savings, accidents, head lice, music 
at work, firewatching. Collected in: Welwyn (DH), train from St Albans to Watford (MS), Hendon 
(EPAG, JS), Harrow (RCC, EPAG), Bayswater (EA, EG, LB); Notting Hill Gate (DH, Nov 41-Jan 
42) 


Notecards (20) with indirect, all from different areas 
Notes on Reserved Occupations, Shepherd's Bush Labour Exchange, May 1941 


2 Copies Government forms ‘Essential Work Order’ (1941) Application Forms: 1 each for 
employer and employee 


75/4/H: Correspondence (TH) relating to Industrial Survey 


2 Letters (ms) from the Assistant Manager (E Richardson) in a pharmaceutical company 
(designated an essential industry) in Nottingham, 21.11.41 and 23.1.42 


Letter from D J Darknell (Glastonbury area), 24.1.41 


2 Letters between TH and Standard Telephone & Cables Ltd, Nov/Dec 1941 


Notes (?) for a letter/article (7?) on Industrial War Effort, unsigned (probably TH) on headed paper 
from a Cardiff hotel, 10.7.41 


Letter from Managing Director of Brand Co Ltd (London), 18.11.41 
Response from J H Snell, Ham River Grit Co Ltd (Surrey), 24.11.41 
2 Letters between TH and Berger Paints, also list of employees 


Letter from someone at Rodbourne House, Malmesbury (probably Mr Lipman, Manager of EKCo 
Radio parts), 3.11.42 


Letter from A C Chalk (Metal Box), 31.10.42 

Letter (ms) from F E Smith (research chemist with Bayer), 25.1.42 

2 Letters from Robert True (PDA), 18.2.42 

Note (ms) from Veronica Tester (VT), 13.2.42 

Letters/notes (ms) from 1941 Committee, the 7ribune newspaper, and Mr Bassil, 26.4.42 
Note (ms) to 'Margaret' from (7), 12.11.42 

Note (ms) from HW re public opinion on aircraft production, 15.11.41 

Note (ms) from RL about message from Mr Everson re wages/hours, 10.2.42 
BOX 5: INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 1941-42 (SPECIAL REPORTS) 

75/5/A: Special Reports | 

Letter (ms) and report from Fleet, (C W Smallbones) Jan 1942 

Letter (ms) and report from ICI Stockton, (Schuil) Jan 1942 

Letters (ms) and report (ts) from Birmingham, (H Harrison) Jan 1942 

Report from Donnington, (LE) 16.1.42 


75/5/B: Special Reports II 


Reports (ts) on Industry in Liverpool, Labour Demonstration, 'Russia Today' Society, Shop 
Stewards Conference. Handwritten single-page summary. (Joan Baskerville) 27.9.41 


2 Copies, extracts, from report on English Electrical Co, Bradford (E D Tirrell) 
Report, probably incomplete, on Gloucester Aircraft Industry, (D R S Bassil) Jan 1942 


Newspaper advert for Rolls Royce: January 1942 


75/5/C: Miscellaneous Questionnaires 

Beaverbrook QQ results, (EL) 22.1.42 

2pp Question on Ministry of Production, (EL) 26.1.42 

Shareholders QQ results, summary. 2 copies (EL) 3.2.42 
Manpower/Conscription QQ results, (BI) 11.12.41, and (EL) 4.12.41 
Length of Service QQ comments (RF) Feb 1942 


Unidentified (Shareholders?) QQ replies apparently on Wages and Excess Profits Tax, undated, 
(CF's handwriting) 


75/5/D: Cornish Tin Mining Survey 

Report, (CF) Jan 1942. (This survey was included in the Murray ed of People in Production) 
Ex from non M-O sources: Daily Mail, Hansard; and Daily Express news clipping 19.1.42 
Copy of Picture Post article: "Tin Mining’, undated 

75/5/E-F: Tube Investments Investigation 


(This major Observer-participant study, even larger than War Factory, was never published, but 
was written up as File Reports Nos. 1390/1393) 


Interview with Capt Scott of Tube Investments 

Report: conversation/amusements 

Drafts (ms 80+pp) of report (VT), 18-27.7.42 

‘Notes’: single page, author unknown, annotated by TH (WFFS7) 17.11.41 
Foolscap ms in red ink: ‘Tubes, Introduction and Summary’ 

‘Layout for Preparation of Final Report’ (ts 11pp) 

‘Tube Investments Report by M-O' (ts 156pp) 

Letter (ms) to Celia (Fremlin) from D BL 

Summary (ts 85pp) of Investigation, (VT) 12.8.42; and Report (VT) 27.7.42 
4 page carbon copy of Summary Report on Billets (See also 75/3/G) 

BOX 6: INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 1941-42 (THE PRODUCTION FRONT) 


75/6/A: National Organisation of Industrial Effort 


‘Civilian War work’ : M-O Bulletin Sept 1942, with compliments slip from censor 
‘War Work’: list of advertising personnel from T B Waddicor, annotated in pencil by TH, Oct 1941 
2 large charts, ‘Centralised’ and ‘Decentralised’, showing UK industrial management organisation 


Letter to TH from Geo Dickson, with 2 copies of letters from District Advisory Committees to Mr S 
Marks of the Regional Board (London & SE); Jan-March 1942 


Chart ‘The Regional Needs of the Nation’ (16.9.41), with letter to Everett Jones from the 
Management Research Group, and compliments slip (28.2.42) 


Letter to TH from Stanley Walpole (28.11.41 ), with article ‘The Background to the Production 
Problem’ 


Letter to TH from Stanley Walpole (Nov 41 ) with article ‘A New Dispensation for National 
Production’ 


Letter to TH from AL C Chalk (19.12.41), with draft memo on National War Production, and 2 
addenda sheets 


2 Copies, annotated, of ‘Production Policy’ pamphlet of the 1941 Committee; insert sheet 
enclosed 


Table plan for RAF Club luncheon 20.11.41; with compliments slip from Dr S Walpole, and 
diagram (photographic) of chain of responsibility in Industry 


List of M-O secondary sources (ms) 

List of towns used by Ministry of Information (2pp ts) 

‘Star Plan’ chart, annotated in pencil on reverse side (29.10.41 ) 

Report ‘Notes on National Production-Press Launch Jan 15th 1942’; table/seating plan attached 
‘Memo on National War Production-Jan 1942’ 

Letter to TH from Dr S Walpole, with copies of Press articles on "The Production Front’ (19.1.42) 
75/6/B: Regional Management 

Notice from Management to Dept Heads etc, Portsmouth 24.6.41 

Interview (ms 4pp) with Manager of Brookhurst Factory, Chester (DH) 9.1.42 

Accles & Pollock ‘chain of responsibility’ chart, 1.9.41 

Notes to TH from T B Waddicor '... A & P War Effort Potential’, 13.11.41 


Report from Aylesbury (C A Smith) Jan 1942 


Letter (ms) to TH from J H Millington, Leek, 21.1.42 

Letter from Managing Director of Brand Co Ltd, 18.11.41 

75/6/C: Works Councils 

Letter to TH from Stanley Walpole (2.3.42) with Masseeley Bulletin (27.2.42) 
Typed extracts (3) from M-O Diaries; Nov/Dec 1941 

Joint Works Council document (2 damaged pp), 20.5.42 

Report of '1st Works Council Meeting July 14 1942' (ms) 

Ex ‘Works Council Scheme’, Gibson & Lumgair Ltd. Undated 

Copy of note from Courtaulds Ltd, Jan 1942 

32 Answers to unidentified QQ, on worker participation in management 

Ex ‘Works Councils and Committees’, published by Industrial Welfare Society, revised ed 1941 


2 Ex '23rd Annual Report of Works Committee at the Chloride Electrical Storage Co Ltd’, Dec 


1940; and ‘Report of 5th Annual Conference of Representatives of Works Councils’, October 4- 
6.10.35 


Masseeley ‘Works Council Plan’ booklet; with insert sheet of amendments, Feb 1942 
75/6/D: Trade Unions 

Letter to G Heywood Hill from the General Secretary of the AEU, 21.2.41 

Report of Tribunal Hearing into AEU Wages Claim, (CM) 9.12.41 

Note on Interview with AEU General Secretary, 4/2/42 

Shop Stewards Meeting report, Coventry (JB) 18.1.42 


Letter to TH from Geo Hodgkinson (Coventry Labour Party) with unpublished letter ‘Leapfrog 
Industry’ attached, 7.2.42 


Letter to TH from General Secretary of the National Fireman's Association, 26.1.42 


Coventry Shop Stewards delegation statement at Holborn Hall meeting 22.1.42, with 2pp which 
are possibly part of the same 


Shipbuilding Shop Stewards delegation statement at Holborn Hall meeting 
Interview with Len Powell (RF) 26.1.42 


List (ms) of Trade Unions (RF) 28.1.42 


TU membership list (ms) (RF) 29.1.42 

Ex speeches at ASW Conference (RF) 11.1.42 

Report (ms) on TUC meeting for Russian delegates, Earl's Court (CM) 25.1.42 
M-O diary extracts (18) on Trade Unions (Sept 41-Jan 42) 

75/6/E: Wartime Strikes & Industrial Disputes 

Ex from Ministry of Labour Gazette, list of principal disputes, Oct 1941 
Intelligence report for Scotland for fortnight ending 6.2.42 

‘Trades Disputes in 1941' (DB) 24.2.42. (red ms with blue copy) 

Report (ms 15pp) on trial of Shop Stewards (CF) 16.5.41 

Report on visit to Smithfield (RCC) 2.3.42 

Report on Carters’ strike, London (EG) 21.2.42; and overheards on same 
Strikes and Lockout figures 1900-40 (RF) 2.2.42 

75/6/F: Complaints and Suggestions 

Note on improving construction delays (Obs Mac.7, Coventry) 6.2.42 

Ex article by Coventry motor trader, 1941 

Ex article 'Off The Record’ by Chas Graves, undated, about a speech by Bevin 
Letters and comments from various people, possibly sent to 1941 Committee, Nov 4t-Jan 42 
Part of report (7), detail concerning Essential Works Order 

Part of report (7), detail concerning dismissal procedures 

75/6/G: Secondary Sources: Unions 

‘Arms & Wages' pamphlet, with compliments insert dated 6.12.41 

Cutting from 'Arms And The Man’, report of AEU Conference at Stoll Theatre on 4.10.41 
Ex Labour. 'Speed-up... of War Production’ Nov 1941 

Ex articles in Labour Monthly: Dec 41, Jan 42, Mar 42 


Ex Report of Proceedings at the 73rd Annual TUC: 1-4.9.41 


Ex "The TUC In Wartime’ by Sir Walter Citrine, March 1940; and news cutting about Citrine, 
19.1.42 


Ex 2 articles in Electrical Review, 3.10.41, 10.10.41 

Ex Electrical Trades Journal Oct/Nov 1941 

Ex New Propellor Dec 41, Jan 42 

Association of Scientific Workers pamphlet, Dec 41 

TUC journal Labour, Dec 41 

TUC pamphlet ‘Unemployment and the Cost of Living’ by Sir Walter Citrine, 1937 
75/6/H: Secondary Sources: Leftwing Publications/Reports 

Ex Labour Research, Nov 1941 


Ex "Wartime Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration": report of the ILO 
Conference, New York October 41 


Ex Labour Monthly: ‘Production Front’ by Maurice Dobb. Undated 


Ex ‘Industry Must Be Democritized' by Arthur Hemstock, Secretary Co-op Co-Partnership 
Propaganda Committee. Undated 


Ex 'Take Over The War Industries’ published by Socialist Propaganda Committee. Undated 
Ex Fabian Quarterly. ‘The Trade Unions And The War" by John Price, Autumn 1941 

Fabian Quarterly, pages from Feb 1942 (7) issue: ‘War Production’ by A H Brockhurst 
Engineers Study Group Newsletter, Nov 1938 


"Report on Welfare and Health in Relation to Hours of Work and Output in Wartime", published by 
Association for Labour Legislation, October 1941 (with single page typed extract attached) 


2 Fabian Society pamphlets: ‘Letter to a Shop Steward’, and ‘Letter to an Industrial Manager’ 


Booklet 'On Organisation’ by Joseph Stalin Review copy, annotated by TH (7), with insert slip 
from publishers, May 1942 


Advertising leaflet ‘Pamphlets for the People’, from Labour Research Dept 
The Co-operators' Year Book, 1942 
Bulletin of the People's Convention (1 page); 12.1.42 


Pamphlet (4pp) of the Daily Worker Leagues: 'The Arsenals of Britain’; 14.1.42 


75/6/l1: Secondary Sources: Management 

Ex 4 letters to Factory Manager, Aug 41, and 2 letters Dec 41 

Ex report on Absenteeism from Works Management Association 

Ex Business Sept/Nov 41 issues, on Output and Absenteeism 

Stevenson Jordan & Harrison Ltd, Oct 41 issue of Monthly Digest of Business Conditions 
Ex 6 articles from above, Nov-Dec 41 


Ex Labour Management, Journal of the Institute of Labour Management: torn copy of cover, and 
4pp, Oct 1941 


Ex article in above 'Human Problems of Management’, Oct 41; and from various articles Aug/Dec 
41 


3pp from Annual Conference report of Institute of Labour Management, Nov 41 

Ex article in Planning No.185 Feb 42, on part-time work 

Planning booklet, Dec 41: ‘Building For The Nation’ 

Ex Contractors’ Record and Municipal Engineering, 8.10.41 and 26.11.41 

Ex EIA pamphlet ‘War Production’ 

Ex ‘The Engineers Production Policy (Leeds)', Dec 41 

Ex Engineering: 3.10.41, 31.10.41, 21.11.41. Also 1 original page from the journal, 24.10.41 
Doublepage spread from Engineering, 24.10.41 

75/6/J: Second Sources: National Organisation 

Ministry of Labour Gazette, 2 issues, Aug and Sept 1942 

Leaflet: ‘Control of Civil Building/Constructional Operations’ from HM Office of Works, 1940 
HMSO pamphlet ‘Schedule of Reserved Occupations’, revised ed Dec 1941 


Ministry of Home Security leaflet "Working After The Siren’ (Air Raid Precautions Memo No 16), 
1940 


Poster 'Shop Stewards Call To All Workers’ (Lewis Berger & Sons Ltd) 


Booklet 'Comrades In Arms: Britain and the USSR’ (Ministry of Information), 1942 


‘A Critical Examination of One Aspect of Paper Control’ by C H Foyle 


Imperial Policy Group report extract (7), Dec 1941 
‘Reflections on Compulsion’: article from Vigilance-For-Victory Group Bulletin, Feb 41 


National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Wartime Social Survey: 36th Interim Report, 
2 copies (June 1940) 


Ex Minutes of 14th, 15th meetings of 1941 Committee (Leeds) 
BOX 7: DIARIES & SECONDARY SOURCES 
75/7/A: Diaries 


Typed extracts on general Industry Survey topics, Sept 1941-Feb 1942 


75/7/B: Diaries 

Typed extracts on general Industry Survey topics, Sept 1941-Feb 1942 
75/7/C: Institutional/Committee Reports 

‘Industrial Health in War' (Emergency Report 1940) 


Industrial Health Research Board: ‘Incentives' by C A Mace, undated 'Hours of Work, Lost Time 
and Labour Wastage’, 1942 


Ex report of BMA Committee on Industrial Health, 1941 


Ex Report No 75 of Medical Council, Industrial Health Research Board: 'Sickness, Absence, and 
Labour Wastage' (1 page only) 


Ex Occupational Psychology: ‘Accident Proneness' (Farmer) July 1940; 'Problems of Wartime 
Attendance’ (Raphael) 1941 


Ex British Journal of Psychology: 'Some Socio-psychological Problems of Factory Life’ (Jahoda) 
1941. (Used as background for War Factory as well as People in Production) 


Oxford Economic Paper No.5: 'A Survey of Industrial Development’ (P W S Andrews) 
Ex International Labour Review: short extract re hours/efficiency 


Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey: 'Development Projects in Great Britain During the 
War', Dec 1941 


75/7/D: Contextual Material 


Extracts from Management and the Worker, (Roethlisberger & Dickson) (cf p238, People in 
Production) 


75/7/E: Contextual Material 
Extracts from Wyatt & Langdon (cf p158 People in Production)) 
75/7/F: Contextual Material 


Extracts from Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, 1924; and A Scientific Policy for Industrial 
Plants, 1941 (P Sargent Florence) (cf p158 People in Production) 


75/7/G: Secondary Sources 

Extracts from the Beveridge Report 1942: ‘The Use of Skilled Men in the Services' 

75/7/H: Secondary Sources 

Extracts from the report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure (SNCE) 1940-41 
Copy of SCNE Memorandum on munitions output 


Oxford Institute of Statistics Bulletin, Jan 1942: articles on wages, USA Defence Production, Far 
East oil supplies, etc 


Ex Royal Economic Society memo No. 88, November 1942: (cost of living, price/wage indices) 
Ex (3) Board of Trade Retail Trade Committee Report 1942: war impact on retail trades 
BOX 8: SECONDARY SOURCES 

75/8/A: 

Newspaper Typed Extracts 1939; Newspaper Cuttings 1939 (Strikes; Unions) 

75/8/B: 

Newspaper Cuttings Sept 41-July 42: 

Propaganda and Moral 

Hours of Work 

Absenteeism 

75/8/C: 

Newspaper Cuttings Sept 41-July 42: 

Strikes & Disputes 

Trade Unions 


Wages & Taxation 


Women's War Work 

Work Councils 

75/8/D: 

Newspaper Typed Extracts Nov 41-Jan 42 

75/8/E: 

Newspaper Typed Extracts Feb 42-March 42 

75/8/F: 

Hansard/Parliamentary Debates Nov 41-Feb 42 

BOX 9: WAR FACTORY & SURVEYS 1943-44 

75/9/A: War Factory 

‘Report on War Factory’ (CF) 112pp, incomplete 

‘Arrival of a New Employee’ (CF) 7.2.42 

‘Workshop’ by Mass-Observation; 24pp annotated, mostly carbon copies 
75/9/B: War Factory 

Early draft of War Factory ms, with CF/TH annotations, 164pp 

75/9/C: War Factory 

Final draft of War Factory ms, incorporating footnotes by Works Manager, and appendix (128pp) 
75/9/D: Industrial Feelings Questionnaire 1943 

4 Copies of QQ, dated May-June 43 

Analysis charts, correlation sheets 

2 Copies of (ts) summary of QQ results (EL) 13.5.43 

75/9/E: Industrial Feelings QQ 

2 Cards (ms) of responses to QQ, Bristol and Chippenham, March 1943 
6 Small pages (ms) of responses to QQ, Wiltshire and Welwyn Garden City, June 1943 


Typed, completed QQ forms, June 1943 


75/9/F: Industrial Feelings QQ | | 
Answers to QQ, London, June 1943 


75/9/G: Miscellaneous 


Indirects and responses to QQs on current news, warwork, controls in industry etc; London and 
unidentified; Oct/Nov 1943 


Potteries correspondence, (concerning a survey which was never completed) 
to HDW from AG Flint (Stoke) 15.4.44 
to HDW from TB Barclay (Wolverhampton) 15.4.44 
to HDW from H Lovatt (Stoke) 17.4.44 
to HOW from EG Gardner (Stoke) 19.4.44 
to HDW from EG Gardner (Stoke) 24.4.44 
Copy of extracts from Lovatt and Flint letters, 24.4.44 
Telegram to BW from Gardner 
2 Letters to Gardner and Lovatt from HDW, 23.5.44 


75/9/H: Muirhead's Exhibition ‘Us And The User’ 1944 


Notes on proposed M-O Survey of ‘Impact of Muirhead's Exhibition’ 17.5.44. A factory survey in 
Elmer's End, London 


Comments (ms) and QQ responses on the Exhibition, (KM) 16-17.5.44 

Comments (ts) and QQ responses on the Exhibition, (LB) 16.5.44 

QQ answers (ms) from Beckenham, (D Ivey) 16.5.44 

3 Sheets (quarto) of overheards and indirects on Muirhead's Exhibition, (LB) 17.5.44 
BOX 10: STRIKES AND DISPUTES & INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 1945-47 


75/10/A: Dockers’ Strike 1945 


Handwritten notes (TH7?): ‘Factors determining outside public opinion on the strike’, ‘Feeling 
among workers’ etc | 


M-O draft report: ‘Docks Strike Investigation’ 

Analysis sheets (foolscap) with (ms) comments on reverse 
‘For/Against' totals; and pencilled notes on wives' attitudes 
Copy of Socialist Appeal Nov 1945 

75/10/B: Dockers Strike 1945 


Report (fscap) of dockers' meeting: 'Royal Docks: Dockers’ Strike' (GST) 29.10.45 


Report on Dockers' meeting, Canning Town, (30 or 31.10.45) 


Report on Dockers' meeting, Tower Hill, (GST) 1.11.45 
Report on Dockers' meeting, Victoria Park, (GST) 2.11.45) 
‘Interview with Dockie's Wife’, (LB) 12.10.45 

Indirects, Albert Docks, (LB) 11.10.45 
Indirects/overheards, London, (GST, LB) Oct 1945 
75/10/C: Hotel Workers’ Strike, 1946 


Invs reports, London: 
‘The Hotel Staff Strike’ (HS?) 9/10/46 
Regents Palace (IPG) 11.10.46 
Claridges Hotel (IPG) 11.10.46 
savoy & Simpson's Hotels, Dorchester & Claridges (HS) 8.10.46 


75/10/D: Building Trades Strike and Railwaymen's 'Go-Slow' 1945-46 
Observations on Demonstration in London, (GST) 8.10.45; and unidentified newspaper clipping 
2 M-O Reports on Paddington Go-Slow, (Hermione Silverstone and IPG) Nov 1946 


75/10/E: Transport Strike 1947 


Strike QQ replies on 6 questions: attitudes to strike, feelings about Princess Elizabeth and her 
engagement, papers read, and voting preference 


Analysis sheets for Strike QQ 

75/10/F: Transport Strike 1947 

Overheards (small cards, ms) 

‘The Housewife's Point of View’ (HS) 14.4.47 

Overheards (ML) 10.1.47 

Observations in Smithfield, (BL's writing) 13.1.47; and (ML) 13.1.47 
Pencilled observations, Smithfield and Billingsgate, 13.1.47 
Observations in shopping centre, Willesden, (LB) 13.1.47 
‘Transport Strike’, (ts, incomplete, undated) 

75/10/G: Battle for Output Study, 1947 


Printed booklet: Battle for Output 1947 (Govt White Paper: Economic Survey for 1947), popular 
ed, COI 


2 Annotated copies of White Paper: Economic Survey for 1947 (HMSO) 
2 Copies of 'Underproduction’ article from The Times (newspaper proofs), 22.2.47 


Top copy (annotated) and carbon (p4 missing) of "The Language of Leadership’, an M-O Report 
sent by TH and HDW to (?) a Govt Office 


Notes in TH writing, single sheet (fscap) 


General impressions/QQ replies from 7 M-O Investigators, in a London survey of public 
awareness and understanding of the Battle for Output booklet, (MT, BS, MM, BL, IP, TN, SB) 


75/10/H: Trade Unions Report 


Duplicated ms, non M-O, probably PEP (Political and Economic Planning, a research 
organisation established in 1931): description of unions, membership, conciliation machinery, 
industrial relations, shop stewards, joint production committees etc. (Reference to Mr Madge is 
possibly John Madge, cf Reconstruction Group report) Undated, by inference probably 1945/46 


75/10/I: Bristol Aeroplane Factory Investigation ' 


Report, non M-O, probably Reconstruction Research Group. 3 Factories covered, all Bristol 
Aeroplane Company, Probably June-Aug 1944. (Note in pen in TH writing says 'J Madge x.46’) 


Letter to TH from J Madge, concerning EKCo (Malmesbury) survey, 16.11.46; and 4 blank QQ 
sheets for EKCo survey 


BOX 11: TRANSPORT & DOCK STRIKES 1949 


75/11/A: Railwaymen's ‘Go-Slow' 


Correspondence: 5 letters to M-O about the 'Go-Slow' movement, from Harrogate, Northwich, 
Uxbridge, Glamorgan & Leeds 


QQ replies to attitudes to 'Go-Slow’, Croydon (unidentified) 30.6.49 


‘Opinions on.... Go-Slow Policy’, (ms unidentified, undated) 


Observations/comments at London Railway Stations, on 'Go-Slow' policy, (LB) 30.6.49-6.7.49 


» Analysis sheets and 1 percentage sheet, on 'Go-Slow’ survey 


Overheards and indirects, various 
75/11/B: The Dock Strike 


investigator's (BL) observations: 
Trafalgar Square Meeting, 17.7.49 
surrey Docks, 18.7.49 
Blackfriars, 6.7.49 
‘Outside... Surrey Commercial Docks’, 4.7.49 


i EATS 
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75/11/C: Strikes QQs: Survey 07 (8 Ques) 
Totals, coding sheet and carbon list of Ques 
M-O percentage sheets (14) and analysis sheets (18) 


QQ replies: Hammersmith, Euston, Hampstead, Kensington, Bayswater (BS); Woking (JB); 
unidentified (BL) 


75/11/D: Strikes QQs: Survey 07 


QQ replies from: Kings Cross, Shepherd's Bush, Bethnal Green (NF); Shepherd's Bush (DM); 
unidentified (IPG); July 1949 


75/11/E: Strikes QQs: Survey 09 (13 Ques) 


Single sheet, carbon Survey 09/A QQ 5.7.49 (The ques are those which were answered in 
Survey 07) 


Single sheet, carbon Survey 09/B QQ 17.7.49 (The ques are those which were answered in 
Survey 07/2) 


survey 09 coding sheet and totals 

Survey 09/B coding sheet and totals 

75/11/F: Strikes QQs: Survey 07/2 (13 Ques) and similar 

QQ responses: (IPG, DM), July 1949 

QQ responses to Survey 05/B (appears to be the same as 07/2), (BL) 19.7.49 

QQ responses to Survey 09/B ((appears to be the same as 07/2)), (CH) 19.7.49 
M-O analysis sheets (20) and percentage sheets (17) for Survey 09/B 

75/11/G: Unidentified QQ replies (retained in this collection, where orginally located) 
Survey B5/1: ms results on baby clinics, infant feeding, Camden Town (BS) 16.2.49 
BOX 12: MISCELLANEOUS 

75/12/A: 

Pencilled notes in Tom Harrisson's handwriting 

75/12/B: Unidentified pieces 

75/12/C: 


British Sales Promotion Association Poll, 1955 (M-O Ltd) 
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Dock Strikes Investigation October 1945 Ind 10/R 


this investigation covers tue period from Oct. lu to Oct. 13. 

it was done by two tntervigswers who got the reactions of 82 people- 

dockers, their wives and others, in three London dock areas and 
Chelsea 


first prominent mention of this first major strike since the end of 
the war, a strike which spread through the most important inglish 
ports, and was to last over a month was given in the daily press 

) woen London docks joined it on Oct. 9. #rom that time onward 

| its prominence increased- in the daily press, in the preoccupation 
of the government, and eSpecially in the minds of the ordigary man 
and woman. 


It was an unofficial strike- a usual method of drawing attention 
to extreme grievances during the wartime no-strike pact, but the 
exception under previous governments. When there is cooperation 
between Labor and tue state such & phenomenon is usually evidence 
of dissatisfaction with government policy rather than direct 
criticizgm of the union. It calls for government intervention. 

In this instance tue government, unions, and almost the whole of 
the press united to condemn the strike. 


All the dockers we interviewed backed it, but not out of 

antagonism to tue Labor government as such. The reasons expressed 
were ones erising directly from conflicts suppressed during the 

war but intensified at its conclusion.by/]) 

1) Arbitrary ehding of danger money payments after Vk. day. 

2) Reduction of thie work week | 

3) Decreased suipping et tie conclusion of Lend-Lease. 

4) The fact that wages and conditions of work had remained basically 
the same as tuose of 1937. 


The results in tie view of tue dockers were: 
1) Reduction of ‘Take home’ pay. expressea by M55D: 


"All the otuer trades zot a war bonus, yet we didn't. We're getting 
the same wate of pay as in 1937, and now witi fewer boats coming in 
we're being cut down in our wage packets and feeling tue difference 


2) The fear tuat tuis pesition of an unstable paycieck would get 
M60 D worse 
"What a heart, I eBk you, has a man got to bring up a family, 

hever knowing wien ue goes in to work if there'll be any for him? 


%) Suspicion towards tue union officials and of tue long negotiations 


M 50 D oe | oo 
"WYol've@ not been able to get muci satisfaction from our Unions, sO 


we struck unofiicially. 
| 4) Provocation This is not from a docker but expresses tueee Views: ~° 
| hid OC "In my opinion it was fomented by the Bory government; they 


thougit they cowld deal with it when tuey got a majority; Quen they oe 
... went out on their backsides, and it's been left to the labour fe 
“ government to clear up" | — 
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A 60 year Old docker sums up the major points in this way: 


"I think it's pathetic that we had to go out on strike and we've only 
done so because ever since 1937 our demands have been consistently 
refused. During the war we've worked till 10 o'clock Sundays included 
and there's never & boat left these docks without being properly 
loaded. We've earned good money during the war but that's because of 
the bumber of hours we've put in; our basic wege remained the same as 
in 1937. We've had no increase to meet tie é@ncreased cost of living. 
That's where the public gets us all wrong. They think we're sa lot of 
b@ackguards stabbing the Labour government in the back, because most 
of us, if not all of us, voted for Labour and said Let Labour have a 
chance and now we're giving tie Conservatives tie best laugh of all. 
1 feel it's wrong myself but there's no other way out. We've been 
asking for these demands for some time but they just won't listen to 
our claims. They tell us to get back to work and tien they'll reach 
some settlement, and when we go back there's notuing done. We've had 
a 'go slow' policy. We're asking for a flat rate of 25/- for a work- 
ing dayas against 17/6d and we want to do away with tonnage and 

piece work. We're figuting for 10,000 stevedores due to be demobbed, 
and if we fail in our claim, then the only thing we've got to look 
forward to is a slave standard of living of £3 and under £4 4& week, 


which is maybe all right for a single man but not for & married man 
with a family." 


The dockers wives supported their men but théir direct responsibility 
for maintenance of homes in an obviously difficult situation expressed 
itself in the mention of these problems. Their morale wes good in 
that they thought that tie dockers':position was justified e.g. 

These sre the words of a docker'’s wife aged 33, with a family of 
eight children. Tuey are paying 13/6d rent for five rooms. She and | 
her husband, who was discharged from the army in 1942, uave been | 
getting along fairly well during the war. Sie says: | 


"But now they've reduced tiie hours. Since they've put the clock back 
they're working so many hours &@ss, and the family have had to give u 
up & lot; I think they ougnt to get more money. The work's very hard- 
nobody but a dockie’s wife knows how tired the men sre after a dayis 
work. The most my chap's earned is 27 a week, but on the average it's 
about 25, and when there's no work the pool money is £3.4.2d a week, 
and wnat with tie rent and food and clothing you can just about keep 
them clean and pay for tie bit of food. 1 know that if there was 
work- regular work, the men wouldn't want to strike. It's the fear of 
working less and less hours that frightens tien." 


Another example of tuis is from Fe5Dwio says: 


"Ana they worked bard all througii the raids and flying bombs and now 
the money's down but the prices of food aren't; It's rotten" : 
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Gorry about the effect of tiie strike on their homes and families 
were expressed by remarks like that of F 35 D: 


" Well, I can manage 6his week, but wnat bothers me is what's going 
to happen next week?" : 


and another by #FSOD - 


"I've had eight children but I've only the oldest and the youngest 
at nome now. 1 don't know how 1'd manage if it wasn't for the two 
at home- just now. It's the price of food is so terrible, and so 
little you can get that’s not on the ration; you can't feed your 
folks as you'd like to." 


The wives we could not classify as for the strike dealt ohly with 


these problems without saying they were for or against the strike 
An example is F3O0D who says: 


"I couldn't tell you what it's about, not reglly- all I know is 
they're out and they're not going back yet. But there's plenty of 
money in the country somewhere. They should give some of it to 
heap the women and children. 


There were no women in this category openly opposed.t9/tid /s1rike 


There is no doubt that tue dockers interviewed were solidly behind 
the strike, as were tiueke wives, but other people were very much 
Opposed and worried about it. The same factors wuich precipitated 
the strike; conditions at tie end of the war, the Labour election 
| victory, and tie end of Lend-Lease created an attitud@é among 
| other people, wiich tende@ to be hostile to tie dock strikes at 
| this time. The end of the war produced an urgency for peaceful 
reconstruction; the Labor victory, in the eyes of its’ supporters 
set up the means for realizing this. The new government's first 
handicap was the sudden ending of Lend-Lease 2rQin America. It 
accentuated the difficulties that would face tie country and 
government in economic reconstruction and at tie same time left a 
tangible impression regarding the precarious food position of this 
country. These two facts will be seen to be the basis of tue anti- 
strike feeling, which united those who were traditionally opposed 
to strikes with those people whose interests were basically the 
same as those of tie dockers. 


‘ We found about ten reasons for opposition to the strike, but the 
basic ones were: fear of hindering the government, and rations. 
t Both of these were emphaségedk by: 

1) the governments’ official opposition to the strike 
is 2) the daily press headlines throughout the period of our study and 
\ atter like this front page spread by the Daily Express of Oct. 12 


BACON FOR TROOPS CUT: RATIONS MaNACED 
More Soldiers Go to Docks Isaacs turns down strikers' call 
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The women were practically unanimous. They were alarmed about the 
strike, and especially its' affect on their rations. There was 

Only one woman who actually favoured the walkout and three undecided 
A typical explanation from a woman at Battersea Park(F35D) was: 


" It's very selfish, I siould say, making everyone suffer instead of 
waiting a bit longer. If they couldn't get what they wanted turough 
their union, well, that's another thing- but what I think is; they 
should have waited. It's the food is going to be the worry. It's 
disgusting, when we're so short of everything; I hope they'll 
settle it soon." 


A few, mainly women with their basic fear still rations expressed 
their strong emotional feelings in war sscrifice terms like F60OD: 


" Oh it's wickedness,downright wickedness; all the war getting 
more in one day than our boys got in a week, and they draw their 
three or four paunds a week just for walking about doing nothing. 
people can't stand that, you know; not after six years of war- 
people are in & poor way of health and if we don't get our bite of 
rations wherever shall we be? I think they're very wrong; I've got 
nothing to say for them, and, it isn't giving the new #overnment 
a chance. Oh, I'm all against it.” 


Despite the continuing empiuasis of the newspapers on the rations 
issue Sir Ben Smith, minister of Food, revealed on Oct. 16: 


"I imagine that the dock strike will have no effect on the rations 
at the moment” . 

: “then. . Ch or0 

Geree men Opposed the strike fem-eyexy—two in favour, and these 

did so strongly. In the main, this was not on the basis of tie 
merits or demerits of the dockers’ claims. The majority felt that 
the strike was hindering the Labour government, and that other means 
of arbitrating their grievances were practical. Very few mentioned 
food. M45C expresses this majority viewpoint: 


" Actually I think it's disgraceful. It's all the more surprising 
when the Labour government is doing its best to evercome the many 
difficulties with which it finds itself faged. This time it's not 
the capitalists and employers it's got to fight, but the workers 
themselves are hampering the Labour government. I think it's 
shocking, particularly when it's the workers who put the govern- 
ment in, and whose interests the labour party has. It's got to 

take time; the dockers are rushing things. Personally i don't think 
that the dockers have any right to increase the government's 
difficulties by striking illegally." 


SPEEA IAG PERERA TRO SNL E EE VIMY ire 
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Another man M40C stressing the need for peaceful arbitration says: 


" If they've got a genuine grievance, they should try and negotiate 
through their unions, find a means of settling-.but certainly not 
striking. There's so many more in the same boat. If the dockers 
take the law in their own hands what's to prevent the bus drivers, 
and builders from doing the same? It looks as if they're out to 
smash the frade Unions- the way they're repudiating tne leaders. 
Besides, where's all the money going to come from to pay the increas 
in wages- now isn't the time. We've got to get things straightened 
out frst without forcing the government's hand. It's all wrong." 


Some thought the dockers were lacking in a sense of responsibility 
to thé community. M40C expresses this opinion: 


Referrimg to women he says: " Working a&nmd queueing all the day, and 
tuey can't be off duty when their man comes home and wants his meal. 
They've got no sense of what's due to the community; they're all 

out for themseaves, and after all they've drawn through the war too. 


A number tiuought that the demands were out of proportion to pey for 
other jobs. #45B held this opinion: 


Well, of course that sort of thing is going to create a hopeless 
situation. If tie most ordinary sort of rough unskilled labour is 
going to demand six or seven pounds a&@ week, then every other trade 
will make proportionate demands- then prices will rise everywhere 
and you'll get inflation- if we haven't got it already’ 

and sue adds 
Someone suggested it was a pity they couldn't experience a strike of 
the public services; uave tueir electricity and gas and water turned 
off- then the'd have a little more understanding of what tiis sort 
of thing means- blackmailing the whole community” 


In this woman's mind and in others' the docks had assumed the 
proportion of a public utility. 


Others said that the dockers had profited from the war #40D says: 


" They've taken wonderful money in the war- the dockies and their 
women. L'd have been thankful if my husband had picked up half what 
they've picked up} ané she adds-'It'’s very unfair- the dockies 
have had more than their share this war. They've got a Labour 
governme:t , and tuen they do this. Wo, it's very wrong. 


They are earning too much money" saysome like M5oC: 


" Give them 25/ a dey and in a month they'll be wanting 30/, and so 
we'll go on; It's like a bottomless Well. They're earning as much 
as men in the skilled trades, and that's not fair to the rest of 
the community. NO- you can put me down as all against them- they 
want mdre than their fair share." 


~~ 
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Opinions were very intensely held and a good number criticized the 
dockers as a class of people. F5UC is one, whoalso represents a very 
small segtion who say that dockers are lazy: 


They've come out against their union and they're making the whole 
country suffer. They've made good money out of the war; if they were 
of any worth they'd have put some by- but no, its all gone on beer 
and cigarettes- and now tie money's gone down it won't do, and so 
they're out and hanging about the streets. No, i'm not in favour of 
them myself; a worthless good-for-nothing class of men, the lowest 
of the low, the scum of the earth. But maybe you'll not get another 
to tell you so much of the truth." 


A last group just said that the strike was nonsense. F3OB says so: 


" Bverybody at the office was sying it was a pity the gas and elec- 
tricity and water supply couldn't be cut off from the dockers' 
homes; then they'd realize whet a blackmailing weapon was. Imi 
don't tuink they've got any public sympathy at all. I don't even. 
know what they're striking about. 


Those are the feelings expressed against the strike. 

Just as articulate as those of the opponents of the strike are the 
opinions of tiose supporting it, though even among the men these 
supporters are in a Slight minority. This minority is a real one 
although numerically there is no significant diiference inthe 
between thévihen favoring and those opposing tue strike. Most of thes 
were interviewed in the immediate area of the docks and a large 
number of them are on very close terms with the dockers and their 
life. Their reasons are very close to those ziven by the dockers. 
They fall into the categories of- | 

1) Irregular work and low take home pay 

2) Delays in arbitration | : 

3) The dockers must fight for improvements now. 

4) Provocation 


Here is a review of the strike given by M65D 


" The main idea is, t..ey want 25/ a day, but I think myself they've 
been a bit premature, coming out when they did;they should have | 
waited. It all started at Birkenhead with the pit props and from ther 
it spread to Liverpool mam etc. ‘' He denges the idea that the food 
position is critical- 

If some of tue public saw wome of tie stuff that had come in durigg 
the lest taree months they'd khow we were all rigiut for the rations- 
Zoads of meat. People tuink dock work's only pushing a truck gound, 
but t.ere's a lot more to it than that. I hope the men will get 
what they want, but I'm not saying they should have come out at 

this juncture- they'd better have waited a bit longer. 


MS0D specifically supports the dockers' demands: 


Myself, I think they're right to strike. They've knocked the hours 
off; they've cut them that fine as to just give them their basic 
wage, and it's certainly not enough to live on, not with the 


*» 
r 
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present price of things. If they didn't ateA ae now, they'd never 
get it. 


; ¥50 B thinks adjustment of wages at a higher level is needec: 


" They're perfectly rigit in asking a wage above he pre-war level. 
If they strike now there's the chabce bf it being effective because 
the war tas made people conscious of better living; it's more 
accute now tien, say a year hence. The very fact that they're 
opposing the union goes to prove that the union isn't democratic, 
and not a real influence with the men; it can't be representative, 
otherwise the men would not have taken this course of action. 


* vn * a) ee Oro fo ade — 
Rc 2 allemaal apa 


MSQD represents the group stressing arbitration delays: 


The arbitration board's been so slow and long-winded. I'm not a 
dockie myself, but that's what the trouble was. It seemed as if 
the men were forgotten. The only thing was to come out- tiey 
earned good wages in the war and they can't live on the money they 
get now; that's tne trouble. 


| | M35C a policeman, gives his lukewarm but sympathetic support: 


: " The public isn't with tnem, I do know Khat; they're asking too 
| much compared with other jobs- the council men and all that. I've 

: talked to a lot of them earning 23.8 a week, and youxsmmi can't 
keep @ wife and family on that; a lot of tiem have to odd jobs, 
pert-time work, or something on tue side or they wouldn't be able 
| to do on the money. The dockers are mostly unskilled labour and 
! they've not got the rigut to ask these high wages. The trouble was- 
they came down with @ bump too soon. 


One group urged the need for fighting now for improvements. 
M50C represents this opinion. 


" In my Opinion the men are entitled to anything they ask owing to 
the fact that the cost of necessities- necessities, mind you and not 
luxuries, is so @xceptionally high. The point is they've got to look 
into that question first, because one has an effect on the other, 
and naturally if t.e government persists in keeping prices up wages 
must go up pro ratio; and I contend that if you want to get anything 
from the government, you've got to strike. It's the only way to 
compel the government to do anything; give them no peace- then 
something might get done.” 


Reasons for opposing strike 


1. Hindering the Lab. Govt.3_ 
2. Dockers should arbitrate 


3. Dockers profited from war 3 5 : 
4. VYockers earning too much now aS 
Oo. £ear for rations ae 4 : | 
6. Lack of responsihility to dommunity 4 i 
7. Comparison with soldiers o | 
8. Bockers lazy | 3S | 
/ 9. Demands out of proportion to . 
pay for other labor.  - 42¢ | | 

10. Nonsense 
; 

Reasons for supporting strike : 
1. irregular work and low take 
home pay 

Qe Delay in arbitration 
3. Provocation 3 
da | 
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oe eat veetigssion covers the period from Oct. 10 to Oct. 13. 
It was done by two interviewers who got tie reactions of 84 people 
dockers, their wives, and others in three London dock areas.. 

— 


Background: from the Da&ily wxpress Oct. 10 ee 


This was how it all began ten days ago- 


Sixty men stacking unloaded pit props at Birkenhead struck for 
| higher payment and asked for 25 8s a day. 


At the same time 300 Liverpool dockers working in Berkenhead had th 
their work books impounded. shut, they say, when they wanted to 
return to Liverpool tieir books were witheld. . 

They protested, and in sympatiy the strike spread through Merseysid 
Since then "Sympatiy" strikes with a 25s demand have affected 
Lanchester, Hull,Grimsby, Immingham, Sunde:land, West Hartlepool, 


Ellesmere ro:rt, Middlesbrough, South Shields and London: All are 
unofficial. 


A few headlines in the Daily Bxpress during tiat period were: 
| A 


Oct. 11 " Dockers: We defy Union, stay out " and underneath 
& photograph of troops unloading Danish eggs. 


Oct. le BACON FOR TROOPS CUT: RATIONS MENACED 
liore Soldiers Go to Docks isaacs turns down strikers cel 


Oct. 13 STRIKE HOLDS UP EXPORTS Not enough troops for the ports 


: Oct. lo Strike stops demob ships sailings 
Near Kast men will lose Christmas at home 


| tions iss 
Despite the continuing emphasis of the newspapers on the ra 

‘anne a statement by Sir Ben Smith on October 16 was as follows: 

"Tl imagine that the dock strike will have no effect on the rations 
at the moment. (Sir Ben Smith- Minister of Food.) 
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EOONOMIC AND MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE. 
ne Staiin has introduced all the insign 
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So great has been the feeling o 
building workers that the union lead- 
ers were compelled to make a, wage 
claim, But instead of the 3/-.an hour 
demand, they asked for an ase of 
4d.’ per hour! For moré than six 
months, negotiations have dragged on. 
Nothing has been achieved; .not:éven 
a rejiort has been made by the union 
officials. 

The immediate cause of the high 
feeling amongst. building workers is 
the reduction of overtime. This has 
brought their basic wage into clear, 
and with the high cost of living they 
find that they cannot live on the 


hour week with a decent wage. 
Since the wonderful demonstration 
at Hyde Park the demands of the 
building workers have been completely 
; their union officials, who 


¥ 
| greveated strike action by promises of 
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nd lead it into 

Despite these warnings the Shop 
Stewards. Committee called a_confer- 
énce of representatives of the Progress 
Committees, and the Stalinists took 
the lead, ; 

With their usual . unconcern for 
truth the Stalinists will try to place 
the responsibility for the ensuing dis- 
illusionment on to the shoulders of the 
militants associated wi 


.  @rothers Milligan, Leary, 
Witkie, Laughton and Carr, the leaders 
of the “Shep Stewards Committee’, 
caupaign,. which con- 

sist in backétage rumours and slanders. 
| building workers must force the 
Stalini into open, . There 
exposed as saboteurs of 

+ workers’ struggle for better con- 


shop stewards through- 

ndon. dnust organise . es 
peta ! “Stalinists and the union 
‘ials, who will try to sabotage any 

pal movement against the bosses. The 
ovember 5th demonstration will be a 
arce if it is left to the Stalinists, who 
rill, no matter how ‘‘Left’’ they sound, 
betray the workers. The militant 
| must demand that the 

ver should be 
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| by 32 per cent, whilst the 


» Mtl 
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cost of living has increased by 55 


‘| cent. 


On of this, with the end of the 
war and the consequent reduction of 
goods being shipped into this country, 
easily one quarter of the dockers em- 
ployed are receiving the minimum 
‘guaranteed pay’’ of £4 2s. 6d. in some 
cases, and £3 6s. Od. in other cases. 

In. preparation for the export drive 
and in order to establish a high rate 
of profit, the shipowners are attempt- 
ing to rediice the wage standards of 
the dock workers. Already, they have 
made preparation to reduce the wages 
of seamen. If the capitalists succeed 


in smashing the dockers’ strike and 


lowering their wage standards, other 
sections of the workers will suffer. It 
will be the signal for the wholesale 
reduction m the minimum standards 
of all workers. 


PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


Before the war-therd were something 
like 180,000 dock workers in Great 
Britain. This number was reduced 
almost by half during the war. There 
was no guarantee of employment o: 
guaranteed day wage. Every docker, 
young and old, had to take his place 
on the stand in rain, hail and snow, 
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Just before the war, a 
er was re 6s. 6d. less 
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for even:two d 
were on the dole 


ae 


margins were all pushed aside; 


Again and again, the coalition gov- 
ernment attempted to regiment the 
dock workers, until in 1041 Ernest 


pu 
(Dock Labour) Order. 

.Qutside Liverpool and Glasgow all 
ports came under the control of the 
National Dock Labotir Corporation. 
Liverpool and Glasgow, which resisted 
the scheme, came under the Minister 
of War Transport. These new Labour 
front organisations—for that is what 
they were, gave hundreds of union offi- 


cials soft, cushy jobs as Mana 
their 


R.C.P. Protests to Aitlee 
The following letter was Sent by the Politfcal Bureau of the 
Revolutionary Commumist Party to Mr. Attlee in protest against 
with the old Com-|the imperialist attacks on the Indo-Chinese and Javanese people. 


Only an acknowledgment was received in reply. 


10th September, 1945. 
To the Prime Minister, 
Street, 


Dear Sir, . 

The ‘news that British troops are 
being used m Java and Indo-China 
against the nationalist movements is 
a magter of grave concern for the 
working class and the socia:ist move- 
ment in this country. The reports in 


openly collaborating with the Japan- 
ese authorities in putting down the 
revolution of the popular masses. 


ng Ewes a 


sent hate | sonetit nee being whip- 
by the ¢ P wat 

Ts they w clearly under- 

and the rea Este thtod the slow 

smobilisation. It has also not 
unnoticed that although the doc ae 
demands could not be met, enormous 
sums of money were readily found ~ to 
transport us by special trains from all 
parts of the country: 

On ‘arrival at the docks we were sub- 
— to some well tried tactics. After 

a pep talk, we were split up and mixed 
with other units, and then sent to 
various quays in ‘different sections of 
the docks. 

When we came to discharge the 
boats, lo and ‘behold! imstead of the 
highly perishable foddstuffs expected, 
we found; 

Chests of tea ex S.S. Mariawarri; 

- (Dried eggs; tinned soup and seed 

potatoes ex §.S8. Sandra (seething 

with rate). 

Several fresh meat boats, the meat 
frozen as stiff as logs and received 
directly into refrigerators where it 


does not, as is 


ettae ships into the shops, but is deliver- 


warehouses” énd Totriger. 
it at be. ert ee 
in the popular press, go ‘straight- from. 


to warehouses an refri tors, 
where it remains for weeks an months 
ahem being handed over to the shop- 


ported by the Labour leaders and Trade 
Union bureaucrats asserts that the 
dockers are industrial blackmailers, 
who are endangering the country’s 
rations, and that we soldiers are being 
u in the “public interest.’’ But 
when ee sa ah plotted together 
and dumped fish back into the sea, 
allowed food to rot in the ground be- 
cause their demands for higher prices 
were not granted, the capitalist press 
did not howl for the military to inter- 
vene, and the capitalists were not 
accused -of endangering food supplies, 
but continue to be respected members 
of society. 

We soldiers are being used in an 
attempt to starve the dockers, their 
familics and dependants into submis- 
sion. 


Men who were conscripted, osten- 


sibly to ‘‘fight fascism’’ and to ‘‘defend 
democratic rights’’, are being used to 


will remain many a long day. (Not. 
to mention the discomfort caused to 


attack the workers’ most important 
‘democratic right—the right. to strike— 
and to blunt the workers’ only really 


“The. « hg press, actively sup- » 


the lads through having to work with- ' 


of these boats). 

Dried eggs and bags of starch ex 
S.S. Pacific Shipper; 

Cartons of frozen fish ex S.S. | 
Rother discharging . at New Fresh | 
aye ‘(mext to the fish market). | 

_ This cargo aiso t ted to re- 

remain fr where it will doubtiess ' 

3 “a on ahaa | 
e. 


had | so on and so on. | 
HOW FORTUNATE FOR THE 
BOSSES THAT THERE HAPPENED | 


out protective clothing in the holds ' peng gh life. 


-struggies for a decent stan- 


We are being forced-to work under 
.the mail fist imiquities of military law. 
: Brass hats, always ready to act and 
fawn before the interests of their 
masters, the capitalist-imperialists, 


' have cunningly extended the military 
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“DISPUTE. 


Leading eadvabsts of the Dalmuir 
Strike Committee have denied the 

in the last issue of. the 
“Soctalint Appeal”, which states 


“It has been authoritatively stajted 
that at this meeting ‘held between 
the M.OS. and the representatives 
of all R.O.F.’s) the Dalmuir. repre- 
sentajtives did not state a case for 
the Dalmuir workers, but remained 
silent throughout.” 


The representatives concerned have 
been written to requesting a state 
ment on fhe matter. — Editor. 
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laws in an attempt to brow-beat the 
soldiers into performing tasks that the 
These 


under the 


ana ty 


police and bribery cannot do. 

soldier- workers, however, 

pre ure of events, Brit 
 -Comscrots, 

\ heog fully so tem as SNant surely it 

will, they will overthrow once and for 

‘all, their oppressors. 


Sppr. J. N. 
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OPEN LETTTER 
TO ARTHUR HORNER 


FROM. A WELSH MINER 


(Editor's Note : The following has — 
- been sent to us by 4 rank and file 
miner in South Wales with 4 request 


to publish. We have great pleasure in | 
doing so as we consider that it very | 


excellently expresses the temper of | 
the miners today. The fact that the 
slogan of WORKERS CONTROL is 
once more being raised in ‘the coal- 
fields is a sure sign that, as the writer. | 

says, the “spirit of the old Minority 
‘ Movement is still alive.” We axe this 

. 


Dear Arthur, , 

You have no idea what the rank 
and file think of you as a leader. Of 
course, there are still some who sup- 
port you, but to the majority (and a 
large majority too!) you are the most 
hated leader we ever had. Since you 
_- became President your betrayals ‘have 
overshadowed even the tréacheries of 
Mabon and Hodges! Mark you, they 
don’t deny your. ability to lead us but 
your unwillitigness to lead us in the 
way we knuw you are capable of 


Remember the Porter Award? Re-| 
member how you deliberately betrayed 
100,000 Welsh miners at that time? I 
wonder if you have any idea of what 
a spot we miners know that your — be- 
trayal has put us in? You should be 
down in the faces hearing our dis- 
@eussions! The mere mention of 
Arthur Horner brings forth nothing 
but contempt from almost everyone. 
Except from some of the Colliery 

who always tell ug that 

— is the best leader we ever 


in: ‘may console yourself by saying 

| “Well, when I go amongst them 
I flabbergast them and soon get them 
to have confidence in me again.” Yes 
I agree that you do stun us—for the 
! But can you 7 us to 


opportunity of. inviting any of our 


readers who are working in or con- 


‘nected with the mining industry, to 
send in articles giving their points of 
view on the present situation in the 
_coalfields and their attitude towards 
ithe much discussed problem of 
“Nationalisation”. We haven’t a lot 
of space, so make your contributions 
as short as possible and address them 
to John: Lawrence, Revolutionary 


| Communist Party Offices, 17, Alfred 


ge a Glamorgan.) 


items and, to your shame, you drive 
us down and down, lower and lower 
making exploitation all the easier for 
the Welsh mine owners. 

Your rise up the ladder 
“romantic”, ' National 
Officer. of the N.U/M.—wNational Pro- 
duction Officer of the Labour Govern- 
ment—President of the South Wales 
Area of the N.U.M.—National Execu- 
tive Member of N.U.M, and Miners 
Agent for No. 1 Area of South Wales. 
But who started’ you up that ladder? 
We did. We South Wales miners 
voted you our President because we 
remembered how you had stood. up 
against the first Imperialist War and 
how you had preached ,o us the gospel 
of the class struggle. You were 
appreciated by us because YOU WERE 
ONCE A REAL COMMUNIST—and 
so we made you Fresident. But we 
have all of us had a rude awakening 
since those deys. So far have youn 
travelled away from Communism that 
‘you had the audacity to call us who 
hed supported you in the dark days 
of 1914-18—demagogues! This was 
during the Porter Strike. Arthur 
Horner, you have dirtied the name of 
Socialism. It is common talk now in 
the pits that . “you socialists are 
all the same. Once you get good jobs 
you forget all about us rank and 
filers.” And these hitter men ‘etait 
make you the Classic 

You are now in a roses ky where 
you can do something for the class to 
whom you belong—or you can try and 
exploit the miners loyalty ahd obedi- 


is very 


I. foomtioneh fod of spel net 


ence to the Labour Government to/ 


SPOTLIGHT ON A. J. cuban 
coe ‘‘News Chronicle’. colt munist, 
J. Cummings, has, he’ tells us, 
ipled hard to obtain a correct defin- 

ition of present day ‘Trotskyism’, 
term now loosely wend for — apit- 
meen who foment trouble for trouble’s 

e 2S ‘ * 

A reputable ioukiatict. genuinely’ 
seeking jnformation about a_ political 
part¥ or tenderticy, would go to the 
political organisation or 
atives of the. tendency concerned, to 
make his enquiries, Mr. Cummings, 
or any other writer, is welcome to dis- 
cuss our ideas with us at any €ton- 
venient time,’ He didn’t do this. In- 
stead, this man who ‘‘tried hard’’ to 
obtam information about Trotskyism, 
went to the Stalinist Communist Party 
to seek his definition! 

But, despite our investigator's parti- 
ality for Stalinism (he defended the 
infamous Moscow frame-up ‘‘trials’’), 
King Stréet’s slanderous definition of 
Trotskyism stuck im his crop. “Even 
the Communist Party, which knows all 
about Trotskyism .. . could not alto- 


NGS gether satisty me," 


ajthe Trotskyists, our sociologist studied 


represent- { - 


he admits) that our ‘“‘long term in- 


| , 


(Continued from previous Column) 
DRIVE US ON TO HARDER AND 


| HARDER WORK AND AN BARLIER 


GRAVE! You can serve the great 
cause you profess to stand for—or you 


can serve the mine-owners who will 


destroy you like they have destroyed 
others when you have done their 
dirty work for them. 

You are calling on us for an extra 
8 million tons of coal. Well, you won't 
get it by co-operation with the Boss 
Class in Sir Evan Williams’ offices. 
All these people want you to do is to 
drive us in the interests of more pro- 
fits. Your co-operation must be with 


the workers at the coal face.... The . 
miners are the people who will show old 
get more coal—and they 
will tell you who will have to pay for | 
The key to more | 


you how to 


the getting of it! 
coal production is contained in the 
N.U.M. leaflet “Clearing the Way for 
Nationalisation ”’. 


come real Committees . 


The present Pit Production Com- 
replaced 


mittees must be 
Workers’ Committees. 


ag to add his 


It says there “The | 
Pit Production Committees must be-" 


Jumimings tells 
his readers. 


Still anxious to find his definition of 
Trotskyism without discussing it with 


our latest. pamphlet: ‘Revolutionary 
t olicy ’. And from his 
political ‘‘studies”’, arrived at the psy- 
chological conclusion. that we are 
‘‘fanatically unpleasant ."  Ac- 
cording to this writer, our paniphlet 
‘suggests’’ that We are out to cause 
divisions among the Allies, to: encour- 
age strikes, and ‘to disrupt the Labour 
movement. ‘‘Whatever theif long 
term intentions,'’ he says, ‘their im- 
mediate aims appear to be chaos and 
anarchy."’ The dishonesty. of Mr. 
Cummings | is revealed in his whole 
method of dealing with «his - subject. 
He knows full well (and by implication 


tentions’’ and our whole aim is pre- 
cisely the abolition of the chaos and 
anarchy which is the capitalist system, 
and the establishment of a sane, Com- 
munist social order. In falsely accus- 
ing us ef being responsible for the 
social. disturbances which capitalism 
engenders, A, J. Cummings attempts 
to obscure the issue, and at the same | 
uota to the vilifica- 
ae of those workers who are driven 
strike action in order to try and 
defend their mouthful of bread. 


COLONIAL BELSENS 


Buchenwald, Belsen and the other 
Nazi-established concentration camps 
are not ‘the only places of atrocious 
happenings. Mr, H. V. Kamath, Sec- 
retary of the All-india Forward Bloc, 
im a recent speech, revealed the exist- 
ence of a torture chamber in the Fort 
of Dethi, where Indian opponents of 
British imperialism are imcarcera 
Dayal Vidyarthi, a 23-year 

worker in the 


Sack z 
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BEVIN BOYS HOLD 
CONFERENCE 


BY BILL DAVY 


The deep-seated hatred of the Bevin 
Boys toward their forced work in the 
coal mines found organised expression 
for the first time when they held a 
National Conference in London. on 
Wednesday and. Thursday, 17th ane 
mering out a national campaign policy. 

The Conference was convened by the 
Bevin Boy residents of the Cannock 
Miners Hostel, Staffordshire, and con- 
sisted of 32 delegates representing the 
majority of .Bevin Boys throughout 
the coal mining industry. . 

Fraternal delegates from the Revol- 
utionary Communist. Party and the 
ILP were also present. 

Lively discussion took,place on the 
main resolution submitted by Cannock, 
which posed the only solution to the 
coal crisis. This resolution called for 
the nationalisation of the mining. in- 
dustry without compensation, oper- 
ation of the mines under the control 
of the miners, five day week, immedi- 
ate increase in wages, and the im- 
mediate release of all unwilling labour. 
After being amended to. exclude the 

‘no compensation’’ clause, the resolu- 
tion was carried by 23 to 8. 

A number of delegates expressed the 
opinion that as they had been con- 
scripted for the mines in the manner 
that soldiers are conscripted for the 
army, they should, at least, be given 
similar treatment in relation to .de- 
mobilisation. 


On Friday, the Bevin Boys went to 
present their demands ab the House of 
Commons, where they spoke to a num- 
ber of ILP and Labour M.P.s. Great 
indignation was aroused among ,the 
Bevin Boys when a Miner’s M.P. re- 
plied to their requests for support and 
assistance by bureaucratically re an 
manding them for absenting themse 
from work to hold a conference. 


A great number of hevin Boys had 
illusions in Parlhament and the ‘‘Soc- 
ialist’’ M.P.’s These were soon shat- 
tered by their experience of lobbying. 
This experience in itself taught. them 
that, finally, they can only rely tar 
their own independent strength, 
unity with the miners. 

It is significant that the Conference 
appreciated the necessity for carrying 
their campaign into the Mine Workers 
Union, where from the mimers shay 
would acquire tremendous | 
and support. The mistake ma 
the anti-union National Bevin ‘Boys 
Welfare Association was formed’ has 
not been repeated. The need for sol- 
idarity with their organised allies, the 
miners, has been understoed. 

Most of the delegates had their. first 
experience of a working-class confer- 
ence; some did remarkably well. We 
believe that the .Bevin Boys and the 
miners generally, will. learn through 
experience that this is a most vital 
question which raises the real preb- 
lem posed by the coal crisis at toe 
patchwork policy of the Labour Gov. 
ernment. 

This new movement created by the 
Bevin Boys has a future only insofar 
as it undeystands.the need to conduct 
a struggle within the M.W.U. and to 
put forward an alternative policy ‘to 
that of the Labour Government, which 
intends to keep them in the mines for 
another two years. What a disgrace 
it is, that Mr. A. Horner, instead of 
aiding the Bevin Boys in their fight 
against forced labour, should organise 
a police -search for 20,000 missing 
Bevin Boys! The national movement _ 
of the Bevin Boys must conduct a 
vigorous campaign ,inside the M.W.U. 
to bring pressure to bear on the Lab- 
our Government, and to oust Mr. A. 


Horner and the rest of the- Garces 
officers. 


Glasgow 
“Support 


The following resolution was -passed 
by the Bridgeton 3rd ‘Branch of the 


|AE.U.,-and endorsed by the Glasgow 


A.E.U. District Committee. 


hed 
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Profits out of War 


Both Unilever factories in Rumania 
came through the war undamaged by 
bombs, and are now selling almost their 
entire output to the Red Army. Four 
pea ago Rumania was a satellite of 

azi Germany at war with the United 
Nations. General Antonescu declared 
that they were waging a “‘holy war’’ 
against the Soviet Union att ott ry 
of “‘the finest army in the _ 


| Darin thet, period: aletet the. satire 


wont to sustala. the 


output of Unilever 
‘| Nazi assault on the USSR. 
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MARCEL BEAUFRERE 
POLICY OF THE © 
INTERNATIONALIST 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF FRANCE 
(TROTSKYISTS) 


In our last broadcast we outlined 
the three main points of our pro- 
n without in- 
demnity, of banks and big 3 
reorganisation of. 


to a plan studied by the C.G.T, and 
carried out under the control of the 


3 are d to the official union structure, 
hic 2 of the policies of its leaders, are tied to the capitalists | 
and their state e, 

The crganisetions built by the dockers in the course of their | 
struggle demonstrates that they are cn the road to building a 
leadership conscicus of its tasks. Only because of their rank and 
file organisation have the dock workers been able to maintain, 
unite and direct their militancy against all the forces of capitalist 
reaction. 

Never has such a, national strike movement in Britain shown 
se good an understanding of the role of the union leaders, and the 
methods of cambatiing their policies. This, Donovan and the 
bureaucrats of Transport House have learnt to their sorrow. 
Donovan organised a series of meetings at which he tried to 
persuade the dockers to return to work. The Strike Committees 
of London and Liverpool made an excellent reply. Every branch 
member attended his official union branch meetings. Donovan 
_ and the union officials were swamped out, and voted down. This is 
the beginning of the end for the trade union bureaucrats. 

Both in Liverpool and London, the Strike Committees have 
eaplained the fate that would await those dockers who tampered 
with the ideas of splits from the unions. At this stage, they 
explained, such splits would play into the hands of the Donovans 
and Deakins. No splits, but a struggle within the Union to oust 
the present leadership, has been the programme of the Strike 
Committees. In this the dorkers have made a very important 
contribution to the labour and trade union movement. Already 
the workers in other industries, learning from the dockers, are 
demanding that the bureaucratic leadership must be replaced by a 
militant rank and file leadership. For example the building 
workers demonstration demanded: “Coppock, (head of the 
A.U.B.T.W.) must go.” 

However, it is not sufficient to know that one must fight the 
union leaders on their own ground; it is necessary to advance a 
programme of struggle against the present constitution and 
Structure of the trade unions. This p mme can only be: For’ 
union democracy; for the aniidal re-election of all officials, who 
will bé paiid the wages of the average worker. If the unions are 


to be converted into militant organisations of the working class 
then these must be the slogans of a national dockers’ movement. | 
The greatest factor against the dockers is the hostility of 
certain sections of the public and the neutral attitude of the 
organised workers. While there has been a failure of the militant 
workers to send expressions of moral and financial support to the 
dockers, there has also been the failure cf the Strike Committees 
to tell the public the real facls of their struggle. The building 
workers’ demonstration at Hyde Park, for example, would quite 
certainly have expressed their solidarity with the docks strike, 
had ‘the Strike Committee sent a speaker to their meeting. The 
militant dockers must learn from their experience. It would have 
required very ‘little to circularise the union, Labour Party and 
Co-op branches; to publish a serfes: of leaflets, explaining their 
case to the public; to send speakers to all working-class organis- 
ations. The Strike Committee voluntarily limited fits struggle. 
This was an unfortunate mistake. Had the Committees understood 
the need for making their case known to other sections of the 
working class and g directly for support, it would have 
entirely altered the present situation. 
rts have reached us which show that the soldiers had 
no heart to scab upon their fellow workers yet the Strike Com- 
mittees failed to issue an appeal to their fellow workers i uniform. 
Had they done so, they would have provoked greater and wider 
matfifestations of suppert. than has yet been witnessed. 
What a disgrace it is that a Labour Government should force 
to strike-break! The Labour Government understood 
that to give the dockers concessions would start a snowball running 
down a hill. The demands of the dockers, can only be met at the 
expense’ of the capitalists. The Labour Government saved the 
u from certain defeat by using troops to unload the ships. 
this very act, prolonged the strike. 
) of the Strike Committees’ protests to the 
strike in its organisation and demands was in fact 
Their programme, their replies to the capitalists and 
bureacrats, their demands upon the Labour Government—in 
these, the Strike Committees, in some cases consciously, put forward 
the | and ideas of our Party. The ideas of revolutionary 
took flesh and blood form. This is why the capitalist 
the Revolutionary Communist Party. 
of the dock workers has made important con- 
bour movement, the effects of which will be 
| Their movement already has 
and rank file organisation forged in the 
in and of itself. The Strike Committees must 
dockers came out solid, and when they go back 
than ever. No splits, but a solid front! 
yet over, now must begin the preparation for 
the capitalists and their reactionary schemes. 
nt must be permanently maintained, and the 
rning from their experiences become conscious of the 
lessons of the strike. 
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workers, a sliding scale of wages. 
Such a programme can only be imple- 


mented by ending the dictatorship wr, 


sabotage of the Trusts, and, first ¢f 
all, breaking up the shameful Sot A 
between the workers’ representatives 
and those of the Trusts. No reform 's 
possible unless the Socialist Party, 
ithe French Communists and the C.G.T. 


take over all power. No people's 


alongside the lackeys of reaction under 
the alleged arbitration of a Bona- 
parte’s apprentice. 

It is time to put an end to the mis- 
leading slogan of the union of the 
French workers with French capital- 
ists. It is not a case of strengthening 
the powet of a bourgeoisie in decay, 
but of uniting all the exploited people 
against their exploiters 

Comrades. On the 2ist of October 
you will answer “ Yes” to the first 
question, and “No” to the second. 
You will vote for the candidates of 
the Fourth International and _ ‘tthe 
workers’ candidates in favour of the 
“YES-NO” answer. You will vote 
for a_ Socialist --Communist-C.G.T. 
Government. We, Internationalist 
socialists proclaim that this pro- 
gramme cannot be attained by you 
fighting in a struggle organised to 
break up ‘the stubborn resistance of 


1 


, - 


strings of economy and administration. 
| To break the employers’ resistance, 
which will tomorrow sabotage all pra- 
visional measures taken by this 
Government, it is necessary to study 
now the actions to be taken by the 
workers of this country. The Trot- 
skyists are not in favour of uncon- 
sidered actions, but they know—and 
all workers know it too—that there is 
only one method to keep the em- 


the workers. 

For over a year the workers have 
been bearing huge sacrifices. They 
worked cold and hungry, and in hor- 
-rible conditions. yet nevertheless, the 
wecovery has never been so uncertain, 
and Hthe black market never so flour- 


mass workers’ parties 
criticise the sabotage of the Trusts. 
But when the Trusts compel the 
miners of Nantes or the printers of 
Limoges to strike to have their wages 
increased, the workers are accused of 
sabotage. The Fourth International 
proclaims that to better the workers’ 
conditions means a contribution to 
economic revival. To produce, means 
first of all to throw back those who 
sabotage the neaticnalised mines. To 
attack the employers is the best means 
of production. As long as the Trusts 
rule the country, there will not be any 
real recovery for the workers. And 
the workers have no other weapon 
than the strike to resist the offensive 
of the Trusts against their standard 
of living. The workers know that 
never will the employer 
agree to increase their wages. . The 


Trotskyists will always be on the side 


: at bay—the mass action of | 


of ithe workers in their struggle, just 
as they are in the front line of the 
struggle of the British dockers. 

For the International Communist 
Party, the saboteurs are neither the 
miners of Nantes,ithe British dockers, 
nor the U.S. steel workers, but the 
imperialist bourgeoisie ruling in all 
these countries, At this very moment, 
the Fourth International is at the 
vanguard of sthe Viet Minh’s struggle 
for the independence of Indo-China. 


SUPPORT FOR INDO -CHINESE 
STRUGGLE 


Workers of France! The Inter- 
national Communist Party tells you 


, that the struggle of the Indo-Chinese 


! enforce 


people is your struggle. The repres- 


sion in a blood-bath, organised by the 


Leclerc army, supported by the British 
troops, at Saigon and in the whole of 
Indo-China against unarmed people, 
the Trusts’ rule in that 
country. Behind the Anglo-French 
imperialist troops there is Baudouin, 
Minister of Petain, amd Chairman of 
the “Banque de l’Indo-Chino”, rein- 


stating his privileges. 

Workers of France! French im- 
perialism and the Trusts are organ- 
ising in Indo-China the general 
rehearsal. Tomorrow, strengthened 
by their victory, they will become 
even more arrogant towards us. They 
are preparing itheir fascist offensive 
against the people of France. 

The International Communist Party 
is the only party, which, in the 
elections, includes in its programme 
“ Self-determingjtiion for the Indo- 
Chinese people; self-determination for 
all colonial peoples; Down with the 
Anglo-French imperialist. interven- 
tion !” 


willingly | ,, 


i 
i 
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Socialist Workers! Raise your pro- 
tests the attitude of the 
Socialist” Tixier, who had _ the 


(Continued at foot of next Column.) 


In Hampstead the 8.0.P. 
the Women’s Guild of Empire 


Sean 


in order to provide. housing accomn 


MPSTEA 


part in the fight againgt the anti-alien petition organised. by 
skéed the Hotise of Commons to deport the refugees ii Hampstead — 


nm for returning soldiers and their families. This petition 


was signed by 3,000 people, including the Mayor and Mayoress of Hampstead. The wording of the 
petition was such, that some backward workers signed it, because of their concerm at the lack of 
houses, not realising the implications of supporting quch a movement. 

The RK.C.P, is represented on a Committee of various Left wing organisations, in which the local 
Labour Party does not participate on the grounds that it is too busy with municipal election work! 
This Committee has immediately organised a counter-petition to Parliament which is receiving very 


wide support. 


The R.C.P. supports this pragressive step, though realising and pointing out that race-hatred and 
discrimination can only be crushed by CLASS action, and not by appealing to people on moral human- 


itarian grounds. 


Thousands of copies of a leaflet have been distributed throughout Hampstead by the Hampstead 
Branch of the Revolutionary Communist Party, which has received wide support. We reproduce below 


the leaflet. 


An organisation calling itself 
the ‘‘Women’s League of Em- 
pire’’ has been conducting a 
great agitation in Hampstead 
against the foreign refugees, de- 
manding that they be expelled 
from their homes to make room 
for returning English people. 
They have managed to get 3,000 
people to sign a petition to Par- 
liaament along these lines. 

Their ideas are listened to sym- 
pathetically by some people be- 
cause of the terrible housing 
shortage. But they make a big 
mistake in doing so. They do 
not realise how dangerous such 
ideas may become. We believe 
it is necessdiry to expose an 
destroy such ideas before they 
get a hold. 

We appeal to you to think 
about this problem very care- 
fully. 


WHY ATTACK THE 
REFUGEES? 


First of all, these refugees are 
attacked because they are for- 
eigners; There is apparently no 
suggestion that English people 
who came into Hampstead dar, 
ing the war should be expelled. 
But these refugees are here, not 
because they wanted to leave 
their own countries, but because 
they were driven out for their 
opposition to fascism or because 
they happened to be Jews. Had 
they stopped, they should have 
been sent to Belsen and such 
places. Surely, we should give 
every consideration to people 
whose only crime was to arouse 
the hatred of Hitler and his 
gang. Most of them want \e go 
back, but are not allowed to. if 
we drive them out, we shouid 
sink to the level of the fascists 
ourselves. ; 


THIS WILL NOT SOLVE THE 
HOUSING SHORTAGE 


But even if they were driven : 


out, would this ease the housing 
Pe. 28 tom who advocate 
it preten moment’s thought 
will show that this is ridiculous. 
There is a terrible housing 


\.) “alliens’’ what then? What about 


of London where there is not a 
single refugee. If every foreign- 
er were expelied, it would make 
no difference at all, because they 
compose a very tiny proportion 
of the population in London. in- 
deed, the total percentage of 
‘‘aliens’’ in this country is only 
0.7 per cent of the population. 
The housing shortage would re- 
main. it is a national question. 
And even if it were alleviated by 
this method in Hampstead, what 
would the ‘‘League of Empire’’ 
have us do elsewhere? Expel the 
Jews from Bethnal Green? The 
irish from Camden Town? And 
when we have got rid of all 


the areas where there 
*‘minorities’’? 

[It is quite obvious that this 
Yampaign is no solution to the 
housing problem. 


AN OLD DODGE 


The campaign is an old dodge 
of diverting the people’s resent- 
ment over a real grievance away 
from those really responsible, by 
fixing it upon innocent people 
who happen to have a different 
skin or talk a different language. 
Hitler used it: he pretended that 
the Jews were responsible for 
Germany's ills, in order to divert 
the anger of the people away 
from the financiers and indust- 
rialists. Mosley and the British 
fascists also attacked the Jews 
and ‘‘aliens’’ as responsible for 
unemployment and poverty. Nat- 
ional and race hatred always 
serve the reactionaries. That is 
why this present campaign is so 
dangerous. This is the way Fas- 
cism comes into being. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


Drastic measures are necessary 
to tackle the shortage of houses, 
but this is not the way. 

The only solution is to nation- 
alise the land and building in- 
dustry without compensation to 
the present owners, and under- 
take a national plan of housing 
tor -the pi ‘ 

However, in Hampstead some | 
could be 


immediate measures 
taken which would go a long way 


to alleviate the shortage. Many 
big, houses Stand empty, and 
many are far too big for their 
owners’ needs. Let every street, 


. or group of streets elect a com- 


mittee to make a list of the ac- 
commodation available, and de- 
mand it be shared out among the 
homeless. That would be a real 
start, and a campaign worth con- 
ducting. 

Only one force can take real 
measures against the landlords 
and profiteers, and that force 1s 
the Labour movement. There is 
a Labour Government; we must 
see to it that it takes real meas- 
ures in the interests of the work - 
ing class. In Hampstead, an 
election for the rome Council 
is approaching. The first job is 
to make a clean sweep of aii the 
Tories who serve the landlords’ 
interests and elect a Labour 
Council. 


The ‘‘anti-refugee’'’ campaign 
will be supported by the local 
Tories because they see in it a 
way of diverting the people's 
anger away from themselves. The 
reactionary sponsors of the cam- 
paign will attack the Labour 
movement, just as the Fascists 
did. That is why the struggle 
for a Labour Council against the 
landiords, aiso means fighting 
these aposties of national hatred. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE REFUGEES IS THE THIN 
END OF THE FASCIST 
WEDGE. ITS SPONSORS ARE 
EITHER CONSCIOUS FASC- 
iSTS OR POTENTIAL FASC- 
iSTS. THEY MUST BE COM- 
BATTED BY THE UNITED 
MOVEMENT OF ALL SECT- 
1iONS OF THE WORKING 
CLASS. 


If any of your acquaintances 
support the campaign, explain to 
them that their enemy is not the 
refugee, but the landiord and 
building profiteer. 

FIGHT AGAINST THIS RE- 
ACTIONARY ‘ ANTI-REFU- 
GEE" CAMPAIGN! 

ALL OUT FOR A 
MAJORITY ON TH 
OUGH COUNCIL! 
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LABOUR 
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Nationalisation, of the Bank of 
England, the Big 


age of Big Business. 
Distribution of food, clothes, fuel 
and other consumers’ goods in 
short supply under the control of 
from the 
fac- 


shop-keepers, 
The control and allocation of 


building trades unions and tenants 
committees. 

A rising scale of wages to meet 
the increased cost of iiving with 
a guaranteed minimum and ‘ull 
maintenance for the unemployed: 
turnover of Government § and 
other war plants to the production 
of consumers’ goods; a sliding 
scale of hours to absorb the un- 
employed without wage reductions. 

. Abolition of the Monarchy and the 
House of Lords; full electoral 
rights from the age of 18 years; 
and full political rights for men 
and women in the forces; the im- 
mediate repeal of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act and all other strike 
breaking and anti-labour laws. 
Clear out the reactionary anti- 
labour officer caste from the 
armed forces; for the election of 
officers from the ranks. 

- Abolish conscription; for the dis- 
solution of the standing army and 
its substitution by a workers’ 
militia organised under control — 
of workers’ committees: for the 
establishment of military schools 
by the Trade Unions at the ex- 
pense of the State for the training 
of worker officers. 

- Uneonditional defence of the 
Soviet Union against ail imperiai- 
ist powers; full economic ce- 
operation, credit grants and other 
aid for the reconstruction of 
Soviet economy. 

10. Full and. immediate freedom for 
India and the other colonies to 
choose their own form of govern- 
ment; the immediate withdrawal 
of British troops from all colonia!) 
countries. 

. Against secret diplomacy and a 
peace of vengeance and plunder; 
against race hatred—anti-semit- 
ism, Vansittartism and the colour 
bar; for the withdrawal of 
British troops from Europe and 
Asia and for a peace based wpon 
the self-determination of the 
peoples of Europe, Asia and the 
World. 

- Fall support and active  co- 
operation with the European 
workers for the overthrow of . 
capitalism and the establishment . 
of the United Socialist States of 
Europe; unity with the workers 
and exploited masses of all lands 
in the struggle for World 
Socialism. 


LONDON 
1917 - 1945 
The Russian Revolution and 
the FUTURE OF EUROPE 
Public M eting at the Holborn Halil, 
Monday, November 12th—7.30 p.m, 
Speakers : 
JOCK HASTON 


DAVID JAMES 
Questions and Discussion, 


(Continued from previous Column) 


leaders of the Indo-Chinese delegation 
of France arrested, and is shamefully 
them. 

Comrades ! The Indo-Chinese 
people need your help. In every 
Trade Union, in every district, ask 
the leaders of the Socialist and the 
French Communist Party and the 
C.G.T. to organise meetings, in joint 
action, with the International Com- 
munist Party, in support of the Indo- 
Chinese people fighting for their 
emancipation. : 

Workers Peasants! The Inter- 
national Communist Party is the only 
party to speak like this. This is 
why the bourgeoisie wants to muzzle 
our voice; this is why, despite our 
illegal activity under the occupation, 
unscrupulous 


Five Banks and 
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“(Continued from Front Page.) 

‘Jeaders and their incapacity to 
defend the interests of the 
workers. Certainly the workers do not 
want inflation, but neither do they 
want deflation and a steady lowering 
of their standard of living....And that 


is precisely what is taking place 


throughout 


The transition from war contracts 
to peace-jobs, the transference to 
time production, has been made the 
occasion by the capitalist class for 
wholesale on wages, This, 
together with the loss. of earnings 
through overtime, has brought about 
a phenomenal reduction of wages and 
a profound feeling of frustration and 
discontent among millions of workers. 


What the workers want to hear from 
the Labour leaders is not sermons on 
the dangers of inflation and the need 


The contrast between the Labour 
Government's attitude towards 
Business, on the one hand, and the 
working class on the other, becomes 
even more pronounced when we ex- 
amine their proposals in regard to 
Post-war credits. Nobody knows when 
these are going to be paid, but the 
capitalists are to be refunded 20% of 
the E.P.T. immediately. Apparently 
the Government intends helding back 


the post-war credits until the slump. 


intervenes, and only then to release 
them to provide purchasing power and 
to try and help them to keep produc- 
tion going. 


Is it not obvious that all the talk 
of the Labour leaders about a full life 


|for the people is sheer moonshine, and 


WAR AWAKENS 


RUSSIAN 


(Continued from page 1.) 


so-called culture. He admitted that 
the Russian soldiers who had been in 
the Western European countries were 
demanding a ‘new order’ at home. 
Kalinin attempted to reduce the higher 
standards of life witnessed by the 
Russian soldiers in Germany to 
‘superficial, empty, petty-bourgeois 
German culture’.” 


The deceiving propaganda of the 
Soviet bureaucracy that conditions in 
‘Russia were better than in other 
countries was exposed the moment 
that the Red Army marched into 
Eastern Europe and Germany. Even 
under Hitler and the diccatorships in 
the Balkans, the standard of living 
of the masses was higher. 


This was not the consequence of the 
October Revolution, but of the back- 
ward economy bequeathed by Czarism, 
aggravated by the abuses of the 
bureaucracy. 


The crime of the bureaucracy was 
that they deceived the Russian and 
world working people. They told 
them that Socialism had been estab- 
lidhed-in Russia, that the conditions 
of the Russian people were higher 


than of other countries—and that it) 
was possible to build “Socialism in | 


one country.” 


In the same speech Kalinin related: 
“Some time ago I addressed a meet- 
ing of peasants in the Kazan province. 


A woman came me and shouted: 
™ > 3 ‘the bureaucracy is attempting to a‘d 


You are wearing boots but where are 
our boots?’ It was true that I had 
good boots, but the woman herself 
was also well-dressed. Facing her I 
said: ‘Do you want the President of 
the Central Executive Committee, a 
representative of the supreme power, 
to appear before you in  buriap 
sandals ?’ 


All round the people yelled: ‘ Right, 
right. This stupid ‘woman does not 
understand.’ 


I went on: ‘If you wear buriap 
sandals nobody will notice, but if I 
should do se you can imagine how 
everybody will look at me.’” 


The alarm of the bureaucracy is 
caused precisely because the masses 
“understand” only too well the role 
of the bureaucratic usurpers. The 
masses are without boots, proper 


clothing and food—but the bureaucrats | 
in Czarist ' 
' Russia. 


live like the aristocrats 
times. 

Thus it can be seen that the masses 
in the Soviet Union have gained in 


MASSES 


self-confidence and assurance a8 a re- 
sult of the victorious war won through 
cheir heroic exertions and _=§self- 
sacrifice. They are-contrasting their 
miserable conditions witn the 
squandering and luxury of the officia!- 
dom. No longer :terrified by the 
immediate threat of capita.ist inter- 
vention they are beginning to demand 
that there should be more equality erd 
democratic control] in the hands of the 
masses. 


The growth of inequality and differ- 
ence has proceeded step by step with 
the degeneration of the Soviet 
breaucracy. But simultaneously the 
tremendous increases in industry, 
never achieved by any capitalist 
country at such a speedy pace has 
increased the number of workers 
enormously. Illiteracy has been 
practically abolished and the level of 
culture in both town and country has 
increased. Thus, a wider gulf has 
been created between the masses and 
the bureaucracy. 


The war has ended with the bureau- 
cracy desirous of continuing things 
as they are. But the victorious 
workers and peasants have different 
ideas. They do not want a “new 
order’, but a return to the ideals and 
traditions of October. October still 


' between 


irestoration of Marxist 


lives in their hearts and within: the 
memories of the older generation. 


In the hour of victory for the Soviet 
bureaucracy can also be discerned its 
coming doom. ; 


A new stage now vegins. 
its impact on 


Terrified 
of the Soviet masses, 
the great Imperialist Powers in 
strangling the Socialist revolution ‘n 
Europe. But the swing towards ‘the 
Socia.ist Revolution is taking place 
on a world scale. This cannot but 
have tremendous repercussions within 
the borders of the Soviet Union. 


More and more insistently in the 
coming years will the Russian masses 
demand the restoration of workers 
democracy: a revival of the destroyed 


| Soviets ; the control of the economy 


by the workers and peasants: the 


abolition of the extreme differentiation | 
managers, | 
, Soldiers and officers, the masses and 
' Officials; 
,tion of representatives to the Soviets | 
| without the Sta-inist terror; the end- | 


worders end 


free elections and 


ing of the cult of nationalism and the 
ism. 


The October Revolution still lives in 
Only the overthrow of the 
bureaucracy by a political revolution 
can restore PBoviet democracy on a 


,mnew and higher material basis. 


Throughout the world, the rank and 
file workers in the Communist Parties, 
who sincerely desire a victory of com- 


Stalinism does not represent the ideas 
of Marx and Lenin, either inside or 
outside of Russia. The workers inside 
and outside the Soviet Union are 
beginning to see the connection be- 
tween Sialin’s “ theory’ ’of “ Socialism 
in one country” and the disaster and 
fallure of the now defunct Communist 
International. They are looking to- 
wards real communism—the Fourth 
International. 


The Fourth International, by leading 
the struggle against world capitalism 
can essist in the regeneration of the 
degenerate but isolated workers state. 
The coming years will see a profound 
crisis in the political and social 
developments in Russia. The bureau- 
cvracy will not be ab‘e to stabilise 
itiself in tranquillity bu; will be faced 
with upheavals and convulsions. 
Together with the revolution against 
capita.ism in Europe will come the 


| movement of the Soviet masses to re- 


turn to the ideals of Lenin and Trot- 
sky. A regenerated Soviet State will 


be united with and within 


The “Times” and several other 
papers representing the more far- 
sighted section of the capitalists have 
been advising the Government to 
grant a few more concessions to the 
workers, and in particular to restore 
the pre-war allowance for earned in- 
comes. Not that these gentlemen are 
really concerned about the workers’ 
well-being, but because they are afraid 
that the too-obvious subservience of 
the Labour Government to Big Busi- 


eyes of the workers before reaction 
succeeds in getting a mass basis. 


Thus we get the position that under 
“ Labour ” Government the workers do 
not receive much more in the Budget 
than the Tories would have been 
willing 


poured out during the war. But the 


suffering of the masses, 
having them confiscated are to have 
chem increased, 


The answer of the workers to this, 
the first Labour Budget for the 
Capitalists and Bankers is clear. The 
time has come to demand an imme- 
diate end to the policy of pandering 
_ to the insatiable greed of the capitalist 
class, which the Labour Government 
is pursunig. 
| Demand that the Labour leaders 
| carry out their promises and introduce 
,some real measures in the interest of 
the masses. Not one extra penny to 
Big Business—but the confiscation of 
all war profits. For an all-round in- 
crease in wages and a rising scale of 
wages as @ counter to ihe danger of 
inflation. Only a strv<gle along these 
lines by the working-class move- 
ment can save the masses from a 
future of misery and starvation which 
capitalism has in store for them. 


_ ae 


le nn et et sen 
am 


‘Bro. ‘Milligan 
Re-Instated 


We reported in the last issue of the 
Milligan, Miller and Williams, 
being charged the District Com- 
the. National 
for issuing a leaflet which 
the 


by 


mittee of Society of 


Painters, 
exposed union leaders’ 
This leaflet called for a militant policy, 
and a militant ‘union leadership. It 
accused the union leadership of aiding 
the called for the 


democracy 


boss°’s and 


revival 


of union by a struggle 


within the unions to replace Coppock 
and the rest of the ‘‘Go slow” officials 


| decided 


selec- | 


international- | 


then 


Since these militant — fighters 
have heen 


before the London District 
Committes of the union. The D.C. 
to take from them 
Stewards’ Credentials, 


The bosses attacked Bro. Milligan az 
the same time, and with the same 
methods, as the Stalinist D.C. of the 
N.S.P. He was sacked for 
industrial misconduct’’. Immediately 
the shop stewards in his area formed a 
Milligan Defence Committee, whic! 
| from contributions donated by building 
workers, paid his wages and organised 
_his case, A meeting of Shop Stewards 
was called on Monday 22nd October 
200 Shop Stewards attended. 


stated by the weekend, or the whole o! 
the Lewisham building workers would 
come out on strike. 
Bro. Milligan was reinstated, and paid 
full wages for the period of suspension. 


aaa 


officials have suffered a great defeat in 
their attempt to victimise rulitant 
building workers. 


ness would discredit it too soon in the |} 


to concede. And no real 
changes in their position after the | 
blood, toil, tears and sweat they have | 


‘Socialist Appeal'’ that Brothers Jock | 


were 


policies. 


their | 


‘‘seriouy 


They | 
demanded that Bro, Miljigan be rein- | 


On Thursday 25th | 


isublalll are ‘Bestaning.t ere Not only the bosses but the Stalinists | 
; é' o see that | | 
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- @ontinued from Front Page.) 
them to whatever conditions of work 
ius, the dockers were divided into 
‘schenies. Liverpool and Glasgow 
fers received a minimum 

wage of £4 2s. 6d.; in London, 
Hult ear the other ports the dockers 
received a guaranteed minimum of 
£3 6s. Od. In the latter case, the dock 
workers were further divided “into two 
other categories: Category B, men who 
had to complete 9 turns Sera? per 
week, for which they received £2 14s. 
and Category C, men who had to com- 
rplete 6 turns per week for which they 


received £1 16s. Od. In these cate- 


capitalists and the .monopolies who) 
made fortunes out of the misery and | 
far from | 


“NO UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
‘STRIKES—I GOT MINE!” 


“ 


gories were placed old and injured 
dockers, and those unable to work a 
full week. 

The ‘‘decasualisation”’ and ‘‘guaran- 
teed wage’’ offered the dock workers 
as a blind in order to introduce new 
anti-union conditions, was soon demon- 
strated to be a cheap swindle. ilie 
men in the above categories, if unable 
to stand the strain of hard work, and 
iif they wanted to rest the next day, 
| had to report that day or lose their 
minimum wage. The clause controlling 
this states: 

‘‘Workers in Groups B and C must 
either work or attend the Control 
Point to prove availability for work 
up to the minimum of 9 or 6 days 
respectively. The Manager will de- 
termine at which of the morning 

_ and/or afternoon calis the attend- 
ance of these men is obligatory.’’ 

Naturally, very fewyin these Groups 
ever received their ‘‘guaranteed’’ pay. 
The conditions under which the muini- 
mum wage could be paid, were, and still 
are, so carefully worked out that a 
large percentage of Mockers never re- 
éeived it! Here are some of the con- 
tlitions: 

‘The dockers must report at such 
Control Points and at such times as 
required: he must carry out his 
duties in accordance with the rules 
of the port or place; complete the 
employment for which he was en- 
gaged, and, work as and when re- 
quired including overtime periods. 
in. addition, if he is an A man (re- 
ceiving top minimum of £3 6s. 0d.) 
-he must travel to other ports or 
places as and when required by the 
local Manager.’’ 

'There are, thousands of dock workers 
‘throughout the country who can relate 
many experiences of being criminally 
deprived of their ‘‘guaranteed pay’’. 


}mum must report for bl shifts or re- 
ceive, in the case of illness, an excuse 
note. If he should report for 10 shifts, 
but because of home trouble, or as in 
the case of hundreds of London dock- 
ers, during the V2 raids, find himself 
unable to report for the 11th shift, he 
his ‘‘guarantee’’ for the whoie 


loses 
week ! 
reports late for work he can sus- 
pended for from 7 to 21 days! Hun- 
idreds and hundreds of dock workers in 
| London and Liverpool were suspended, 
without wages or dole, for 14 or 21 
‘days because they -were late in 
heavy blitz! It was partly this situ- 
ation which caused the London dock- 
ers’ strike in March this year. It was 
also the arbitrarv suspension of dock- 
ers in Mersevside which caused the 
| 1943: Liverpool dockers’ strike. 

it true that with overtime and 
working under abnormal conditions, a 
‘very small section of the dockers re- 
ceived a fairly high wage, compared 
to other ecaarioe such as mining. 
But the average dockers’ wage was 
lower than that of miost other indus- 
tries. The highest average (according 
to G. Schaffer in ‘‘Reynolds News’’) 
went up to £7 15s. 2d. This wage was 


be 


Is 


made on piece-work rates by increasing | capitalists. 


wages seized upon by the capitalist 
press bear no relation to the actual 
labour of that particular worker. For 
every docker earning £10 a week there 
were hundreds and hundreds earning 
less than £3 10s. Od: and hundreds re- 
ceiving nothing. 

So much for the high wages, the 
“guaranteed week’’ and the decasual- 
isation, spoken of by the capitalist 
press. The press lies and slanders the 
dockers. The workers must not be- 
lieve these fabrications. 


FOOD SCARE CAMPAIGN 


The main argument used by the press 
to provoke- public hostility has been 
that the dockers’ strike endangered the 
country’s food supply.. None of the 
press has stated. the facts, that it 1s 
the employers, the wealthy shipowners, 
who have provoked the strike. The 
responsibility rests on them, and not 
on the dock workers, who have been 
attacked. However, dockers in every 
port have offered to unload perishable 
foodstuffs, cigarettes and Christmas 


parcels, Red Cross equipment, free 
and without receiving one penny for it. 
The money which they would normally 
receive in wages would be sent to the 
Red Cross, or some other society. This 
in itself demonstrates the misleading 
nature of the press statements. 

The foremost rag in the campaign 
against the dockers, the ‘‘Daily Mail’, 
published in its issue of Ooctober 22nd, 
a report headed: ‘FORGOTTEN FOOD 
iS ROTTING IN TWO SCHOOL 
DUMPS "', which states: 

‘*The schools . . . are full of slowly 
rotting food and bedding for hun- 
dreds of families.’’ 


An investigation would certainly 
show that the capitalists, whose press 
screams that the dockers are ‘‘baby 
starvers’’, are not the slightest bit con- 
cerned with the food of the workers. 
Before the war food was being dumped; 
soon, because the poor masses of Brit- 
ain and Europe cannot afford to buy 
food at high prices, thousands of tons 
will again rot in the warehouses. 

The dockers have no desire to starve 
the workers, or for that matter them- 
selves and their families. They want 
a living wage; and they ask for, and 
deserve the support of every worker 
in their struggle for this. If the coun- 
try’s food supply is in danger, ‘then 
let the Labour Government nationalise 
the dock industry and instead of. pay- 
ing the profiteers ‘‘compensation’’, give 
the dock workers’a decent living wage. 


DOES THE STRIKE 
WEAKEN THE LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT ? 


The other main argument of the 


Not only this but if the docker | 


the | 


fis 
the 


; 
' 


A docker who received the top min.- | 


; 
} 


: 


| 


capitalist press and the union leaders 
that the dockers’ strike weakens 

Labour Government. This is no- 
thing but an admission that the Lab- 
our Government has interests different 
from those of the workers which elected 
them. 

Mr. Isaacs, Minister of 
clauns that the Government 
interfering in the dispute. But he 
sent troops into the docks? This, Mr. 
isaacs, is active intervéntion in the 
dispute—on the side of the bosses. 


Dr. Edith Summerskill went so far 
as to express her support for the re- 
actionary Mrs. Leadbetter’s proposed 
move to get women volunteers to un- 
load the ships. What a disgrace! (It 
may not be a bad idea at that to put 
some of these upper class women on 
the job loading the carcases,' and the 
fish!) But what kind of a ‘‘Socialist”’ 
is this Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food ? 


Labour. 
is not 


It must be clear to all workers that | 


the Labour Government could end the 


dispute in a few hours—by national-'| 


isiva the dock industry, without com- 
pehsation, as they claim it to be so 
essential to the needs of the country 
as a whole. The profits confiscated by 
the Labour Government, would be suffi- 
cient to pay the dockers’ demands. 
Instead of using troops to scab on 
their fellow workers, the Labour Gov- 
ernment should use them to take over 
the port industry. This is a job the 
troops would gladly do. Uf the Gov- 
ernment genuinely represents the in- 
terests of the working-class, and in- 
tends to carry dut its election prom- 
ises, then the dockers’ strike; far from 
weakening the Labour Government, 
will assist it in its struggle against the 


UNIONS — 

_ The Transport and General” 

Union, even im tts Branch lite, 

collie completely removed from me 
actual conditions and needs of the 
workers. Whereas in an engmeermg 
pliant, the workers have smmmediate 
representatives on the job in the form 
ot Shop Stewards, the dockers have 
to take their grievances to the local 
{rade {Jnion branch and have no job 
representation. 

Very often the Branch officials and 
area delegates have their hands full 
with other trade union work. The 
bosses make full use of the delay caused 
by such a gap between the job and 
branch organisation. The dockers’ 
grievances and the bosses’ attempts to 
smash trade union practices and con- 
ditions, which ate aided by the bureau- 
cratic structure of the T.&G.W.U., 
mount up to exploding point. ‘The de- 
mand raised by the Liverpool dockers 
in 1943, that branches should be based 
upon a control, or sector, is a very 
real and necessary demand: 

lhe T.& G.W.U., which is one of the 
largest unions in the world, has lost 
all vestiges of democracy, The officials 
have become completely removed front 
the rank and file. So much so, that 
they can no longer find a bridge to ‘the 
rank and file by which they could can- 
alise the movement for better con- 
ditions! A few well paid officials, de- 
fended by the union constitution and 
union committees, which are formidable 

barriers, can sit in Transport House 
,and dictate their will to thousands of 
iworkers. ‘To even interview these offi- 
cials, is almost as hard as it is to inter- 
view a Cabinet Minister! 

‘The chief bureaucrats of the T.& G. 
W.U. have openly gone over to the side 
of the capitalists. It was Ernest 
Bevin, General Secretary of the T.& G. 
W.U., who was given the most difficult 
post in the Tory coalition government. 
Mr. Donovan, Secretary of the Docks 
Section, faced with strike threats, 
promised everything if the doekers 
would only negotiate. But what did 
the dockers. get? Not a single farthing 
increase, not a single reform! 

But the dock workers, highly train- 
ed in Trade Unionism, have not per- 
mitted their anger and hatred of these 
lackeys of the boss class, to lead them 
into adventurism. They realise that 
(him struggle must be within the 
unions to oust the bureaucracy, and in 
its place elect militant rank and filers, 
paid the same wages as the dock work- 
er, and subject to the right of reeall 
and annual re-election. 

The present union constitution which 
is designed to protect the union offi- 


CAPITALIST : 
“BABY STARVERS” 


cials, must be abolished. For a demo- 
cratic union; for democratically elected 
officials who will work in the interest 
of the rank and file, and not the bosses 
—this is the programme of all. class- 
conscious and militant dock workers. 
Arrayed against the 
.are the entire forces of the capitalist 
class, its press, radio and cinema. 
Along with these powerful forces, are 
the union leaders, the Labour ministers 
and the Stalinists. The only ally of 
the dock worker is his fellow worker in 
the factories, mines and other indus- 
tries. The organised workers must 
support the struggle of the dockers, 
which is in their interests as well. 
Resolutions expressing moral and 
financial support should he passed by 
every trade union branch and tiocal 
Labour and Co-operative Party. 
SOLIDARITY! THE DOCKERS' 
FIGHT IS YOUR FIGHT! 
FORCE THE LABOUR GOVERN- 
MENT NOT TO INTERVENE ON 
THE SIDE OF THE BOSSES! BUT 


}ON THE SIDE OF THE DOCKERS! 


Party 


GLASGOW: The Open Study Circle 
held Thursday, 7.45 p.m., in the Party 


Rooms, 47, Oswald Street, (opposite 
Zoo), is now being attended by a 
steadily rising number of contacts. 
All readers of the “ Socialist Appeal” 
in the area are invited to attend; full 
opportunities are given for discussion. 

Sales of the “S.A.” are going well at 
pits, factories, meetings, and on Sat- 
urdays in Argyle Street. The regular 


(Glasgow's Hyde Park) are going well. 

At a debate between our Comrade 
Roy Tearse and Comrade Murray of 
the Workers’ Open Forum, the sec- 


the tarian 


Sunday Meetings in Brunswick Street | 


approach of Murray was deait | re 


Notes 


result of this debate several workers 
were interested and are now attending 
our Central Study Class. 


20 copies of the Mid-October issue 
of the “S.A.” were sold to the 
Glasgow dockers, and a further 900 
on Clydeside. It has received a very 
warm response as being the only paper 
to put the Dockers’ case fairly and 
squarely. 


EDINBURGH : A weekly series of 
indoor Public Meetings is being run 
Sunday at 7 p.m. in the 
yurne Hall, with a regular attend- 
, of between 60\and 70. During 


-. 


S 


Sales and meetings at the Mound 
continue each Sunday, 


NEATH: Despite the fact that the | 


Council (under pressure of the 


Church) refused to allow our meeting | 


to commence before nearly 8 o'clock, | 
which meant that workers from the 


valleys could not attend owing to 
transport, 400 workers came to hear 
Jock Haston speak on “Labour in 
Power—What Next?” The questions 
were iively and a good collection was 
taken. 


Sales of the “Socialist Appeal” in 


SHEFFIELD: The Secretary of the 
Sheffield Branch writes: “We have 
been holding meetings every Thurs- 
day night in Barker’s Pool. The 
attendances at these meetings have 
been very gratifying. The average 
sales of ‘Socialist Appeal’ are be- 
tween 50 and 60 copies per issue, and 
at one recent meeting .22 copies of 
W.L.N,.’ were sold. The total collec- 
tions during the ,last few weeks at 
these meetings amounted to 30/-. 


We are also holding contact meet- 
ings every Thursday night at 7.30 at 
No. 7 Weston Terrace, off Weston 
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WEP I” A Seer 


: OTP y.. trices at the Custom House at 8, 25 a.m, for the 
meeting at 8.30. Crowds of rather gloony-looking men were nanging 
“around a small café near the bus terminus, in tae rain. Inv. spoke 


to two or three, and was told toat that morning’ 6 meeting had been 
Cancelled owing to the bad weather, but that in any case the dockers 
were still staying out. Inv. fell in with M50D, who said most of the 
doekers would now 2o to the café near Custom House station, so Inv. 


accompanies him to the café, a large dirk wooden building furnished 
‘wita wooden pews It is now almost full. Woaen Inv. and W>0D find 


&@ seat ne settles down to explain the situation to 4nv., and various 


other dockerse from neignbouring tables come alongs and listen or add 
& few words. 


cael ‘2 beings by saying tnoat the new demands, made on Vctober lotn, are 
for a suarantee oPEL6. a month, or &4 a week. Toere annears to be 
considerable grievance about the system of vayment. "It doesn t 
average Out risnt. You re paid the first week - you nave to live on 
credit the second and ttird weeks, and the result is you re always in 
deot - you never know where you are. If you were iven the £4 a week 
regular, even then you could barely manage. With the stopnas ses and 
toe income tax it brings it down to £5.4, I'm from Yagenham “myself. 
Pare 1lgd. a day - nearly 3/- a week - I ve got to sive up my drink 
and my smoke and my da nily newspaner - what else can 1 give un? You 
can t do nothing on £3.4 a week. That offer 68 a diabolical scandal. 
Put -tnat down. The docker was better off in 1925. The rate of nay 
was iaproved in 1950 by the Shaw Vomaission and ir. Bevin - he was 
called the Dockers’ K.C. in those days, and we got a standard rate 
of 16/ a day. In 1945, twenty five years later, the standard rate 
of pay is still lO- a day. now far've we got in 25 years? That 8 
progress, tnat is. Now look here - out this down: 


In 1920 19/ was worth roughly 11/3 
In 1945 it s worth rougaly 4/7 


out of the way in asking for those .9/ to be 
toe country? 


Are we asking anyt 
Dut ont Are we bl 


40D: We're not figating only for ourselves ~ we re fighting for the 
men that aave worked on the docks for 59 years and can t do tae work 
they used to. Look nere ~ I may work Monday and fuesday: then Wednesday 
and Thursday I m out of work and I get a ‘dab’ - a stamp on my book 
equivalent to 12/-. Say I:get 25/- for “onday and Tuesday, 12/- for 
Wednesday and Toursday - £5.14 _ 4 days. Sy the end of the week I 

nay have sot £4, 12. ce hapa ays £6,17.6 a week - lovely’ We'd 

nave gone back last nicht for 17.6 a week. That would be a living 
waze. But there s not 2 sovernor or a firm would vay that, because 

it 8 aot an average. fou can ‘t pase casual labour on an averiace. 


* ¢ A 1 
We may get we a day for two days - but on an averaes you 4 only get se 
C4 .3: Toat’ wov toe £4 is ridiculous, and tae ui i1ion and tae apes 
q *t nai hone wita any satisfaction, with 23. 
know it. How can 4 man 50 nome with any atisf ; 


x 
nis pocket? Haér ‘'t ne got to live? He 6 got tounay nis fares Penul 
L i h et 1 WV 4 a an c na i 31 S 
can't ~o on Snanks's pony 405 days in ee seit iia ‘ek wie be 
himslf a hermit or 4 radio fan - on» ‘. impossi Ce. 


| ret their 
1s ana the governors 6& 
2 ‘i1e ewBvaners« AN © 
Belsen Camp the Second if tae n ery man to 1ay pack and Lake 


We're not asking for sea dgann eg aT ai ike it would be allr i st 


WAV. : +; 

cc bane, 1t 10 988 She ete | be considered, he OUs atn t ee 
~ ; ft : 3 * CS OU% ei al 3 ee 

A man with 22 year’ they ne be finisned like a corrug ated a 


~%6 BCruDbed out — Way 


peen sadly Let down Dy bps. Ue z result ss 
M45D: Tae Sit ne Bd emai ae otiation and Satan ofriatale. Taey'4 ig 
ane tr ode tg OE ae tO gonoine azainst taeir own oe ee ezgotiations, Be | 
4s, toe men nave na a of “r. ilsaace that he will on B. sapranots 3 € 
Like Lo take, tae nee anybody >» taey re #0 fed upd nis nothing right tarou 
put tasy oh % true ade @ demand: we near + - it 6 @ 
Bees ener. In duly #9 a +, Slacky)oo 
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Peg ee tae 0 our cone’ were bs gine WP wW oe 
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: ’ Y " (3 Pets : ¥ ye 2 4 y , ‘ bide un’ . woes ey > afte “wy ee M6 ‘ . : 
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’ The governors ask for a postponement to O¢t. 8th. Sept. 27th to 
M Oct. 18th, and not a thing done. Then we re told: Don t strike - 

} leave it to us. So we get to October e0th and it's a weekend = 
nothin, doins over the weekend. On Monday the 2end we re told j 
Tuesday will be the vital date. And so it 8 gone on. “ven Deakin 
and Doonovan threw the vapers on the table -and said they wouldn t go 
back to the men with such scandalous terms. 


| ! 

Toe feeling of the men is, we can keep on jike tnat and we 11 never 
get no further - like tne +rish donkey, we fre progresdng backwards. 
In 25 years we ve got nowhere. ‘What they offer us now will bring uB 
hack to tue 1942 standard. The Lord help us. We 11 end up in the 
prehistoric. 


ff or ms | 
woberrer M40D: If we go back pending negotiations we xnow there 11 


anly be another postr.onement. Then they 11 refuse our terme and we ll 
nave no alternative but to come out on strike again. Let the Govt. 
sten in ~ we know we re in the rignt. it says in the herald, Go back 
nending nesotiationsy Nobody's going back. «avery man ® back is 
stiffened? this morning. 


| than: 7 > g > 22 | set £20 a month are out with us, because 

Another: Those stevedores who get ona nonth hen oo wry 

the offer. of 16/= would be putting them back - they d be losing 4 
pound a week. 


aatiees lated 


' Another comes up and starts to grunble, rather incoherently, about 
. . tr _ on ~- : 
the arrangements for paying wages: How re you soiling to live for 2 
weexs waiting for your £11? There s men now have got to borrow all 
tue time to pay their way. Nobody “gets paid their 2e0 in nard cash. 
“ oe Y 9 ‘ 

Tnat's the trouble - always borrowing ~ you never know where you've 
Zot to. ae : 


M35D: Thats risot - you sweat your heartstrings out for three weeks. 
I'am browned off and so are nundreds more. We can t nossibly go back. 
aven tae union leaders tell us they re insulted bY the terms: Deakin's 
a good man but Donovan's the blustering type. How can we possibly 
accept the terms they say are an insult? 


M40D: We re fed un with nezotiations - every time it s the same - we're 
told it 11 take months and months. If there's a Snhitling reduction it's 
put into force the next week. It works quick enduzh that way round. | 
| We want it done direct - settle it right away. We re trying to force 
the YVovt. to come to a decision - get it to a climax - they claim the 


official macninery is adequate - we want to alter all tue macainery and 
set it up to date. 


9D: And we re orowned off with the Khemsleys and all that - the vnress 
i . not put our yvoint of view over properly - if they 
alte ae truth, take it from me the veople of thig country would 

\ ads rstand, it snould be told them in nlain workings’ class lansuas 
}i|Tnat «llen Wilkins ~ dant oe © language. 

D bootie fey te nson don t all that make us say, *We put the wrong 
| tlwoman N Ve ’ ln ce ae wae +) le és = 5 
id shelters for bere Aer tae onelter Queen during the war - deep . 

| aomoere of ‘arliament - surface shelters for us! 


M45D: Take my wife. She Bays we're foolish. Said tnat all ong, woile 
taey put off tne thing day after day. But now she says, You re doing 
something - have a fignt to the finish. The unofficial strike comaittee 
is an official organization now. There's a meetin, tomorrow night. 
at Vannoing town Public Hall, to explain the position to the women. 


JID: Now say they've got 600 men at work. There's only work for 560. 
Taey tell a hundred men to lay off for a day a week’, and so that 
brings down your average wage. What we want is the basic rate of 25/- 
a day as a standby, not as a guarantee, because the old fellows can t ; | 
be sure of being able to work 5% days. And we want it to be paid daily. . | 


M45D: Now we get an offer of £4 a week, and that 8 going back on a 
reduction. (General murmur of azreement). We re advancing on our 


eyebrows! ‘aat s the point and clux (sic) of this argument. It was 


- 


; % 29.10.45 


Seruttons' hey 
n idea, They ve g0t & permanent starr. 


Set the power out of the hands What we want is to 


thats wi é ,of the biz Companies =~ 23 
nat s Wanted, and that gs what s Ot to come wa diegs- marge seni : 
: ee ns are 


tne big noise - the £4 a 

| & week guarantee suits the: ) 

at ager ade Staff are getting £5 a week! ie we a ag Se cause 

+ f set & and that s way they're Sut alongside aa 7 @ Ck they EL 
M5O0D: I'd Say, Docialize : 
: or. C eh ta 3 ind 8 ° | 
this vovt. is only in for at oe Not nationalize it. kemember 
if they got back t vee vou can t trust the vonservatives - 
SY g0l dack they d throw it all out. The lories are behind the 


breakdown of ne ' Force 
ne sotiations. “orce an issue between the unions and the 


Labour Govt. 80 taat at the next election we can set a lory majority’ - 


: 
' t ‘a . ie . ’ : ] 
that 8 ta idea, Tne Labour vovt. isn t as BOod aS what we exnected 
out we want tnem to nave their fair chance. 


M45D: And that 12/- a day is only for out of works. We have to stand 
at the boc twice a day to get 1t “ once in the morning and once in the 
arternoon, even if there s not a ship witnin a thousand miles and they 
know it. ‘e ve got to stand about in any weathers till the box opens, 
and there's no shelter for tae queue. Tnis caff is the only shelter 

we ve sot. That 6 another point. Our canteen, the food 8 Wicked = 
just nang about in the rain and nowhere to go. \alurmurs -of azsreement/. 
We want some social services down at the docks. We ve got nothing. 

No baths, no notning. A man nas to go home in ais dirty clotnes, take 
ail tne filth nome to tee wife and kids. 


Another man starts talking about the soldiersworking at tne docks. 
"Weve got no feeling against them and they ve sot no feeling against 
us. le know they ve zot to do’as they re told ~ they sot no choice 
in the matter. 3ut I can tell you tuis: the soldiers don t like it. 
They re working slow on vourpose. Waat it would take us tWo day§ to 
do takes them six ~ they see to that. They've got ISAAC 5 SUABS 
chalked up on the side of their lorries - put it on theirselves. 
Some of them hd a row wito the sergeant. He sald, ‘Put some more on 
that board.’ They said, ‘Put it of yourself. ' He said, ‘Wao said 
that?' Taney shouted back, ‘Sandy Powell.’ Now Sandy Powell s the 
leader of the Strike Committee. On no, the soldiers heart isn t In 
Ly ~ they don t like being dragsed in. In Liverpool the aen are 
antagonized to the military, but we here, we re a o1it more intelligent - 
we know they ve got to obey orders. But if they can fetcno tnoem over 
for the strife, then way not demobilize (em? 


a em 


PUBLIC HALL, CANNING TOWN. Dockers’ Meeting. 7.50 p.a. 30.10.45.) 


Hall nalf-empty at close on 7.50 p.m. 


It fills up gradually as the | 
meeting goes on, but is never quite full. Probably about 500 people | 
present, mainly dockers; at a rough guess, verhaps about 80 women se 
are present, but Inv. thinks this a generous estimate - there might. 
be no more than 50. 


\Overheard on bus in Commercial Road, on way to meeting: M4OD, at end q 
of argument - unheard by Inv. - raises ois voice and says, ‘They Ssnould | 
give the dockers their whack and let them go back to work - they can a 
afford 4% AY) ricnt.') 4 


Before meeting starts, two stewards come round and ask reporters what 
paper tney represent. seem Inv. with notebook in second row and ask® .§ | 
lav. same question. Inv. explains. Woman reporte¥ turne round and 
says to Inv. ‘On. Are you Kitty?’ Inv. says no. Woman reporter/ 
seems disappointed: says ‘On. I thought you were kitty.’ 


Chairman \(wno seems to be the only Class © member of the Strike 
Committee) expresses pleasure at the number of peoole who have turned 
uD. ways the mectins was really called for women ~ to explain the 
position to the wives of the dockers. bays tnat Mre. Leadbeater, who 
oroposed to call women to unload tne food BHips, 1h With wus this =. 
evening. Introduces Harry van Loon as “the burly Dutch docker. (some 
anplause). 


HARRY VAN LOON: Four weeks ago the dockers were accused of being 
financed by the Revolutionary Trotskyist Party. Rotten: The chairman 
of the London Central Strike Comsittee closely scrutinizes the cre- 
dentials of everybody connected with the strike. We have never been 
dictated to by any political party. (i#icropnone suddenly appears. 
ZYeenps going on and off, which causes laugnter). The strike nas been 
brought about by Dockland employers, and by the reactionary and 
bureaucratic metnods of our T.U. officials. In Uctober 1944 we made 
application for a 25/- a day basic wage rate for dockers.. (Mike 

Still keeps soing on and off: laucnter). Tais was now a popular 
demand rizht through the country. After tne Weston Agreement (7?) 

was witadra awn the dockers nad to live on £4 a week and found it an 
impossibility. The Pres sa camoaign .. . called our policy a go-siow 
policy. We then got the 23/~ a day pobularized taroughout tne country. 
On August 24th the Dockers’ 5-point vonarter was adonted. (Hnumerates- 
noints:25/- a day, 40-hour week, fortnigut's holiday with pay. Last 
point deals with social welfare - badly needed in Dockland. On the . ee 
19359 standard the cost of living figures had risen 55% (?). (Goes ee | 
into figures to prove that £4. 8. a week in 1945 = £2.1.7 on the : 
1959 figures - a basic wage decrease of 8/5. (Stamping and applause). 


We claim we was definitely entitled to come out on strike. Now = 
nensions inside the industry. You can see the amount of old veovle 
who still try to ear: a living. We was sent by bus to Weat India 


‘ : } a 
Docks. Had to show our union cards. One man said, ‘I'm 80 years of | 
ase - and you want to look at my card?. a 


Decasualization: Figures for Newport, southampton, etc. Total ; 

aporoximately 45% throughout tae country. The huge profits of the a) 
employers. 114/ orofit last year in one Case. Toe people that a 
tie wealtn don't get enough to keep ‘em. (Applause and cheers). a 


Chairman introduces Hodgson of Hull. 


HODGSON: I want to give you some reasons way We started tais arikxe oe 
in the norti = it starte xt Birkenhead -2000 out: Liverpool 16 ,0005- 

(etc.) Charter of claims drawn up by ag teks ets voumittee. Our or 
First vrovision was that 25/- a day for an S-nour day. We could have 
asked for more with some reason. ‘You may only work 5 days a week = j 
sot much of awage - £3.15. We get 12/- a day attendance money. The 

stamp your book ay and again in the @fternoon. If you. aon’ t turr 
to get your stamp you forfeit the whole lot. The employers offer | 
£4 a week on Similar calculations - £16 a week (shouts of ‘nonth* ). 
If he works two weeks all day he's got his £16 - you don't set an: 
more. (Applause). Wem aheeters to do what we can for you. TH 2 
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* Daily M&il asks: Who are these 
weave been in jail for 3 few hours for beins drunk! 


> ie 

” Seg, \ 

. sat : 

a ie 

ie | 90.10, 45 aoe 
® ° > . he 


, ? 
men? I'm an ex-officer of the RAP and. 
applause). he 3 Lars (laughter and 
asi e) The policenan said to me: You talked for £05. house on: thi 

Sats of the workig,; nan. \4nnlause), + be A 


W >} ‘ee ae | : 

i Deen interviewe® by reporvers at tne House of vommons The o 
Hvening Standard said: 'Dockers want to return, ' (Cries of ont) 
avery docker knows that. But till these charter t 


these aoc 9 aot | : 90ints are fulfilled 
20CKers will not return. (Wid aoOplause and Stamping) 


One man in W,000 wishea <o return to work, at a meeting 
\falks about visiting the Hous rn ~e Au & meeting last week. 
Mo Pe te Pe tng the House of vommons taat afternoon to lobby the 
it out sy ae bell you - it's stuck in my throat but I must <et 
- Well, I got into contact with one or two - finally 6 ¢e ; 
and two ladies = asked us to state the case Four @o é t pele mtd 
iy 6 } oe ee a 5s COCKeCrsé state? tee 
ir 4h atte &@ Olt, © gentlemen and 2 ladies state? what they would do 
c 4] y xy +. nw ipa ~ bi Be sapleg on 
at” ey had their way. We went for informtion but they did the sneakins 
sight M.Ps told us we were in the wrone Sonam) ea eae Speaking. 
eli ; ro aan ee ee (Hisses). And we'd Sone because 
we Were convinced we were in the right. One of them argued with ime - 
4 told them 50,000 docker: would take no notice of wnat was said. 


_— 
: 


to your own conscience. Horsaamyeide Will NOT 
\ 


he | 


oY vie fei x | PS : 
NOW = yote according 


return to work. (Great anolause). 


HOLLSRAN (Liverpool Strike Committee): Says ne is a docker and the 
S0n OF & docker. We were tne first port to come out on strike, mainly 
due to-a nit prop question. ilen from Liverpool were criticized for 
coming out; Merseyside cane out in sympatny. From the sympatneti 
strike we formed the charter. (ientions pointe again. Point 4 i 

'No victimization.:) Strike from a molenill became a mountain. Avery 
docker nas seen tne light. Tne dockers have dropped their blinkers. 
16/- a day we nad 25 years ago, ‘pending nezotiation.' Always a sore 
point with the dockers. If you went to the delegate ‘What can I do?) 
My ‘ands are tied." (Sighs, muttering, slignt anolause). Dockers 
durin: the war? loyalty to their country. (Applause) I thought the 
docker was earning £47 a week: My missus says, ‘Where's that £497 

Not that we want to form a woman's battalion. (Laughter) When he 
comes off a snip at 7. or 8 at night he hasn t even 4 bucket of water 


to wash nis nands. (Great anvlause). All that filth he has to take 
nome’ to ais wife and kids. Years ago we were called tne lowest form of 
animal life: (Laughter) In 1959 Mr. Bevin said: We have an aninal 

in the Boo called a docker and we want to decasualize him. Put toaem 
down at the docke and they 11 turn’ tne snips round for you. 


We are at a deadlock. BALLOT THROUGH THs PosT Is A DIRTY STINKING 
TRICK. (Great applausd) We had wr. Jack Donovan down in Merseyside - 
55,0900 dockers out in Livernool. ur. Donovan came down and he couldn't 
get a .. (hearing?) He's 3 greater comedian than Arthur Askey. | 
(laughter and applause). This time - no mistake about it - we ve 

got an organization that'a a solidarity brotnership, a band of wnity 
throughout Dockland. (\Applause). We are determined to remain so - as 
a dockers' representative bodyy to watch the interests of tne dockers 
to come and the dockers getting old and senile. 


RERBKAXLBXMEXXXKRAAHEREBEXXX A very intelligent lady known as the 

Minister of swducation has said bread may go on tne ration.. 100,000 : 
tons of wheat in production. What's the answer? She should find out 3 
when the St. Lawrence does freeze overs (Great apolause). a 


Dockers 100% in the north. Tomorrow final formation of the National ‘ 
Strike Committee. Plan. campaign for the future. I think we ve got a 
militant body now. (Greit anplause) | 


Czairnan: No grievance against the soldiers - I suppose you've read * 
your evening papers. (Something about 40,000 soldiers) Now you've f 
all heard about the lady who's trying to form 2 woman's battalion - - 
She's here to give her point of view - Mrs. Leadbeater of ddgware. j 


(Instant uproar. A great deal of female Sshoutins, mainly at back) 
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CANNING TOWN: DOCKERS' M2ETING , -~ 5 - 31.90.45 , 


Pe » LaADBuATER: I know I ve been called lote of names. (Cries of 
we 11 say.') You want to-know why I got these women togetner to 
unload esnips. It's very easy to see. \omen who have lost €o much 
during the war and the last war - we belong to the working class - a 
we understand their views - you heard a speaker refer to the old a 
peer =, that wae the reason. ($outs, catcalls, interruptions : cries 7 
of Order. 


Chairman: Right up to this meetings we've been congratulated by every- 
body on our.orderly conduct (great apnlause} - sudden iomsees 


Rs! 
ee 
+i ee 

re 


uf 4 . % ' ~ _ . * _ 


aave a right to your opinions - I have also a right to mine. (Hear nearg 
aere and there, and some applause) 4 


és : 


Until -2 came anong you l didn't know half of wnat was soing on in a 
Dockland. \Great anoplause) The country doesn t know now you re livings® 
it s your own fault. (Great applause and hear hears:) I ve nad many q 
letters within the last fortnight - I read tnoem all - some were only fita 
for the garbage (7?) - I realized you peonle were feeling very bad 
about our effort - tnat is one point that came uv in these letters = 
references to your unions. Less taan a hundred yeare ago there were 
martyrs siving tnoeir lives for trade unionism. Trade Unionism grew = 
that « something you want to uphold - you want to stand by it ~ it’s 
yours. (Hear hear.) You want these people to negotiate for you and 

be your mouthpieces. If your nouse is out of order - I mean the trade 
unions - it's you have to clean it: (Apnlause) You know what's: wrong 
yourselves - we don't - let the country know what's wrong. Let it 

know your grievances - let it know your <<<--<=- and you'll have the 
country at your back - not against you as it 1é now. 


Strikes are out of date - old-fashioned - they ve become a racket all 
over the world. Britain is th=e etrongest country in the world \some 
muttering and-sneering/ -'let it know how you fesl - Woy not take tae 
radio overt ‘fou had candidates from all classes before the last 
election - why can't you nave it? (Some anplausej but audience has 
suddenly grown colder since nention of Britain) - have you tried to 
set it? That's the only way to let the country know - (they ought to 
know. Female voice) No = we don't know it in tne Press - we want to 
near the trouble - I've been to some of the dock strikers’ meetings 
and we don't know. 


Male voice: Why did you jump to conclusions, then?é (Outburst of 
Shouting, chiefly female) More cries of Order. liore row breaks out 
everywnere. 


Shairnan quotes Voltaire (anproximately) about ‘1'11 fight to the death 
for your right to say it': momentary lull. 


dre. Leadbeater: I'm suggesting to you neople - let us know your 
srievances - get the radio = clean up your unions - get tne country 
behind you - then you'll get all you want and all you deserve. I've 
peen astonisned to know there was no social welfare in Dockland. It's 
one of the great needs - \comething about cleanliness; and health ) 
everything taat goes into it. You're out on strike - you're losing 
your money (growing uproar - cries of ‘What do you know?} ‘How'd you. 
like to do our job for our wages?' and more that Inv. can't hear - he 
women are standing up and yelling) - you re the only people suffering | 
through the strike - (uproar deafening; the women especially have a 
gone Wild; Mrs. Le. shouts a few words at a time every time there is 
a slight lull) ehitdren - old people - food ships (yelling gets 
Wilder, eSpecially at back: Mrs. L. shouts at the ton of her yoice: 
70 BAve TO WORK. Whole house answers in one roar: NO!!! ire L. | 
resumes in another slight lull: Get your representatives to do what © 
io want (Women: You're a traitor?) Get tuea to negotiate for you - | 
Uproar again: cries of ‘We don't want her advice:' ‘What's she g 
‘ ; ! ! : ied 0 
going to do?') I'll advise you - for your own souls - for your — 
children = I wish I could snow you! (Yells) If tuey won't do it 
get them cleared out (more yells) I'm sorry - I've said all I ¢@ 
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CANNING TOWN: Public Meeting 4 7 
| wala St 31.10, 45. . 


to help you (more cries, 


retires fron mie : 
down.) onleréptone: 


yells and hisses) Mrs, £ 


there 48 8 Very attic Pi Sives it up ana 


Ppplause aég Sne Yts 


Chairnan introduces 2not! 

vl we Sid ier 
ATS = wants to follow (?) on 
Startled and put off). 


Voman: Mre, Farmer, Just co 


Ups | nae oO tne 
ups. Leadbeater. (Audienc ut of tae 


© S8eens a little 


Mrs. FARMER: t[' oe thn ah co : 

che 7. 1. ce of 50 yeahs aus Ee ae one of t 

Sheen on the marshes “we =? 2 rae 2 do Of 0 wag > S 
ne Wasn't Petal th so ae it AWAY from tie vAlia.ce fk sates cas 
he URE Giantices + aie ved to the Bcnool \clergy scnool?) At 10 
Liverpool - wnat ae Rate OF tne Seaay ain, sf ite Rie eee 
Hook singh : Side of © would have 7 As 
WAe svandalous - they wore at thon ee ed OF that T.Uy Their pay 
: ( u they were at the mercy of (Inv. doesn't sot Pay 
sentence). He gave it up at 70 because he sald he dida'h. next — 
People in the movement - ‘They're wrong!' ta tage: “aia che trust the 
in Your movement - I'm an outsider - all we knew os rep ty iden people 
the country holding uo shins. “hey're wanted terribly MEATY GC tee 
food for Starving people in surope (feels coldness of sudiens re 
Am I being sentimental? 1'11 stop ity - small disturbance somewhere 
at back) - Ihe only veople who can negotiate for you are your union 
ofricials, If they're not the right people to represent you - say 

they re shysters. (Hostile yells). Let everybody in tae country know 
it. If that’s the point - (explains sonetuing about ringing up lire. 
Leadbeater and asking to come to the meeting) - you mustn t sive in - 
you mustn t lower your orinciples - if you do your integrity's gone for 
ever (‘Zar ear! apnlause) - let everybody know it. (Fairly warm but 
Slignotly bewildered apolause). 


Qe orzanizers of 


Chairman: introduces delegate of tne London Strike vomumittee, just 
+ Gaus 
W 


come back from the ‘ies 


Harry JONSTABLE: starts about a delayed ‘telesraa and tne fignt oeingy — 
hampered. (Some applause: seems to refer to incident known to audience) 
Went to inforn 3Sristol and Avonnouto aen of ou feeling over tneir 
attitude of aloofness. le arrived in Bristo! at 9 a.m., Slept on tae 
station till daybreak, 2ad went to the National Dock office - 1 was in 
tine for. the men to dab on. Discovered they nad no ideaof wnat was 
happening all oyer the rest of tae country. They assured us if we 

sut the case toAmxonmoutn they'd Get in line with London and in that 
case Bristol would follow suit. At Avonmouth we met an obstacle - 

taey nad no idea of getting together - all at sixes and sevens. 
Obstacles saoved in our path by the police and the U.P.O. \eonetning 
about succeeding in setting into tae canteen) On reaching toe canteen 
the police came straignt over: "Who are you? Dived into tne box - 
telephoned - "$ got the two of them - come along down’ = sergeant came 
down - asked for our identity cards, and we were seen off tne prealises 
Don't know if I'1l1 be vrosecuted or not! ionday morning, a macs 
meeting - 1200 men - after stating the case the men were 100% - LoOey 
were in tne position to take 2. vote. I warned thea of tie consecuences- 
it was unanimous for strike action. I went on to Varidiff - called 

back to report the position there - we annealed to tneir conscience - 
we sent urgent telegrans to London for men to nelo bristol to organize. 
G.P.O thought fit to make the telegrams take two daye to arrive. 
Gardiff.was in toe mood for a strike. Bristol and others decided to 
returnito work -Jaad to explain tois t6 Cardiff: -stten- Wi1kinson 

put the kybosh on it by ner infxmous statements in tae press, or taey 
would..all have been lined un beaind us. I firmly believe tnols Was 
pre-arranged over tne weekenade ' (Great anvlause),.taat sae snould 

make the statements and be pulled up. Police worxing against us - 

hard job tne vommittee have got to keed contact with eacnotner 
throughout toe country. ‘ 


BERT AYLWARD: I don't want to enter into a discuesion with Mrs. 7 ‘ 
Leadbeater - the reply given that time was from the women of -§ | 
Dockiand: - pernaps she and her friend now anoreciate what we ye a 


gone, through for a number of years, but they ve had 2 small taste of : 
?* Rn t Na ; oi | 
oF at the dockers’ wives taink about them! (Great anplause). | 
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Dor pel Tadvieiga  poares aothede, end then stout Hiv ieee 

: elt | 50 back t¢ + ae Unions and 7G. 

leadership - we ve neard a bitter attack on them - if we're of their 

2 pinion ” hed ACK to work - the Committee have considered tae pros and 

cons of the P.U.) ition = we are et to see to it that we don't 
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lose the work we ve put into toie - 're going to use the T.U. brush, 
we Tre . to use the machine our Sethere” puilt uo in long yeare of 
Sstrugezle It s useless going back to work without that. 

(Says to the women): You've coe . oe nere tonight to hear the 
Opposition - the band of orga.ized blackleg labour! Find out when 

the old man's branch meets - hook aim out and nake nin go (annlause) = 
fou took tiem out to vote in the election (annlause). (Tal lks about 
Iranca meetings, ow one had to be altered because it clashed with the 
Doss. Waen : inybody refers to Jack Donovan you all attack nim, dut 
7OU WOun t g£et rid of hin ll you do attend branch neetinge 


T ; Wavy 
“ = c v ‘ +s wo J 
'e vent tC QAnacaester., Cries of Oooh) We had a number of strikes 
Jecausbe the unions with national working agresments differ greatly 
from port to port. We got £5.6. a week and kidded ourselves we'd get 
decasualized. \wometin nz about the ‘Beast of Belsen as we all call 
Pp ‘y F 
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New factors: unity between every port in the country, including Nortvacrm 
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4 


in to scotch the »o.ronosals we put forwar 3 outing). 
Officials to be cleared out that nrevent progress - T.U. the organ of 
the workers - should be against the ennloying class - the Govt. must 
nationalize toe industry and zet out the employers tnat are tne Gause 
Lf of all tive trouble. (Great anolause). We'll make the dock industry 
+ as something not below the ordinary run of numanity. We say it’s the 
backbone of the country - it's going to be, and we re going to have 
a biceer saare in the vrofite Whatever decision we reach, the workers 
Wiil De toid, ana if it é etokt a, then we re soing to figat on. 
If we return to work we're not defeated - we'1l go back in order to 
reors mize our forces, and wnat eve done unof ClLALLY we'll then do 
| officially. \Applause/. We c n't lose, because of aur determination 
fF to win, (\Apolause). 
HARTIGAN: Land fit for nerocse to live in. I was in the Stevedores™ 
Battalion - arrived in taie country - want to get my book back = tae 
soldiers came working in tne dock - what can you dot You've got to 
io it or you'd be inciting to mutiny. No soldier's doing it willingly. 
Toey' re doing us good = one of them said, "Brother, nere is my card - 
it's breaking ay neart to think I've got to do it - but where you put 
twenty sacks we only put five - they've got to do it - (M20D, near 
Inv: He snouldn t say tnat. (Sncaker refers to Mrs. Leadbeater and 
ner women - ‘They don't know notaing - she should take them down 4 
coal hole. f.2n she gets a nindquarter of 0 


ef on her shoulders (Voice: 

WHEN ashe does.) she's got to definitely sta as an apprentice and 
start on @ port chon first. qeer as r). ne > fot to ave & laucn = oe 
we have more serious facee in tnis strike we 11 get nowhere. (A fur “ther. 
joke about the butcher, the ration, the Rng en GChnannel and cate and j 

- dogs, wnicno Inv. does not 
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chairman remarks that he's glad the women nave shown their teeth 
tonight, and asks for questions. Several pneople start at once, and 
are inaudible. 


- strike? {Applause} J 
“20D: Why can't the present soldiers come out on strik LAoplause?. 
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Public Meting D1 


Aylward: Mrs. Leadbeater and her friend sugzested zoing 
and ane capturing the radio - suggestion the work of 
they d be picked up by the volice and the strike would 


fimaediately. Donovan gives the facte over the radio, but 
On to 4 North African station = presumably talked to some 
dockers refused because the unofficial Strike Committee 


the rignt to reply. 


M50D: iir. lecision - wnat decis sion? I 
! 


ae 


99,45. 


| 
azent-nrovocateurs | 
collapse 


LO the 58.5.6. 


eo Fert 
ne s switched 
nesro 


would nave 


say there's 


ee ON ee 


Only one decis ~“ tO Carry oo 
. 
MSS AWS a athnin-y 1 : “te * on ® : ~~ ee P Ws 
MdaD paye Somevtning 6& OL tne 5.5, . being in the hands of bi iz InGe neiie 
Y 7 5 . ; ¥ a + ans 5 ™ 7 " . 3 , a ‘ 1 
working. to tne fatcinent of the people, and says sometning about the 
5-point charter being laid down in Liverpool. 
. ‘ “vy? iri... - ns ” s > . - —" ‘ , ~~ a c - ~rt. ee T — “we 
Aylward: ihe 5S-point charter was laic down in London. 
ager 3 * ney 4 ae ? 2 : - + , : ao " . ‘i e 
M50D: Is it possible to ask these ladies if the, gave ny lafornation 
_ “ A+ 15 2 ln oe , Hain gAArag ead? , ‘i 
LO the press = other than give them their addresses? Tne company will 
Tl» m~ £4 ww & + ty a ~ ! rs oa on 7} “~ — | — - a > . - 
KQOW definitely if tnere’'s any statement been Ziven by tnese ladies 
“~ ! ® 
Pe : A 5 aes eal nae DS in, a : ge One a a y ri | se 
Chairman: If you find you ve been misouoted - (Female voice from 
} ns) T : 7 +n ¢ ,+! 
DaCckKk e Wwe Wocie Lie oa ¢ > LO 10 Us } 
° e . 4} +> . ~ , +) 4 ~ A > : ~ %T wv sy? #9 4 2 } 
Van Loon: 1 was born and bred in tnis country - there wae a statement 
5 « * s ~ + ‘ ¥ “ yer 4, -~, , +. re a + i tA? # «6G . T\ it lo. y 2 4 y ; 
in the Bvening standard to the effect that 1 was a Dutchman - 1 get 
aor bd ve i an aie nae Md ~~ } : ry 4 tn os > ~ er ~ 
a letter saying, i, an tnglisnnan, object to being led by you 4 
| tt 
Dutchman. 
et REE h 7 _ 2 4. : ; saa a ; oo PF Rae a 
Coairman: He & goinz to sue the svening otandard. 
M40D:; BOW 8&8 Wt. Lead eat 8 ides Coance to ou 1m toucn Bere vae OLS s tk 
oe :. 
and tell em. 
se ena T rT ’ . Te Pa P owen @ t , 4 ao : . ee i aa ne ae +- A OY 
vVOaLrMane e know what toe dockers fives tnousat fT ner - os 6G0 Hei 
ee tae ‘. pee — " San + At <«r4 Be _ oo] aA | 
gown nere, to’ get ner ALi OL ViLOR fell, Bune Zot ours. 
V S fa cy 9 “ 3 , , C a ie . 7 T “ 
TO. Ge- wure 808 5 NOU mre. vonovant 
7 eee = ois , = . " v9 } A ~ a 7 AA rt 2 va ' 4 _ 7 = 
@fieeting breaks up in a ratner sudden eat ep at WAY « L0Ve LALKES 
to M4OD woo is full of now Mrs. Leadbeater was Ute Lown. Inv. asks 
woo tne otner oman War, an Q¢6 Bays, Va, 81S Waen + on. .tae oil) Lt: ais 9° 
ae Ssyact ap ie : Imnic ey ‘<8 ¢ tat Ve “ta0~" 1 2 ae 
SOS jue y pirne OD eb aooody Know. WoO BOS Was. L taousat oCle ye i hs 9a1 
t ashy ae 
of iii J? i= . L, b put Sic ad 1 G ULLS = ie Vilcw 9) ILL ° 
o - “ . 4. : - ~, . : . ” _ ~ : <S “ Ys > 5, +, a ¥? > : 5 3 y 
inve Goes not get any relevant overnearas: 9e0n01Le are eltner talking 
| a « ae AA kh ym; : ~~ 7 } _>~ ~ oe — 4. '.. + ; ¥ + 4 > mi io f- 4 4; : 
about wrs wmeacveater of aoouv seometain otner tnan tac meetlLNns. 
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Bckeré' meeting: 4 1:11.45 
Mee G3 D2 Dem, Se aed ta 
| Kes GoT , 


* SB 2, War’K 3 \te¢ 
of it by wey tccit Staion about ten to three: dockers nour out | 
know, but Ww pi bvlinenae Waat \if anything) they nave heard Inv. doesn't ft 
at el ight a ae vO oe less confident and cheerful than 
ae ja ae @ vandlas Lown two nights previously. MOOD, walking 
4 tons, Epondently with three other dockers bays, "You aobta tou” 
Wase-slave from the time ° ! i eae ete , ; 5OULa De a 
" She time you re born to tae time you die,' 


ctihibitmetieiesie: to oe Ee ancainse = “aetig Spe 
v ae rere —— afl ~ Ss ~ : so 6 ee ies a * : + 


There seer | : | 

een to be some two hundred Nara a a ne oe 

Hill, and more constantly arrive: Oo” more men already collected on Tower 

ic havedont ited serdar arrive: there is an overflow below the wall, oa 
DAaAVei » WNere taney can see nothin; out can hear speakers at the 


micronnone: before the ena ee 
‘* ° ¥ tne end of tne meetinzg, ann nate not! 
yf ; imo 3} fs ANDNLrOxX imat ely a t ry , 
of hundred have swelled the crowd. So? | y another couple 


First sneaks Lis eae : 
AMAOUROGA they rae en te men near Inv.) says that at 12 noon the Magams 
: See ne nga could take no decision until all vorts were fairly repre- 
Sented at that neeting. Announces meeting LO be neld the followings | 
morning at 10 a.m. at Victoria Par’ wnoen an iz at a0 ‘cement w 
be ate "Weta Lite victoria Tare woen an lmaportant announcement would 
nade. we a Like to say that one member of H.M. Govt. nas been forced 
to Withdraw statements we feel interested in. (Statement that shopkeeners 
algat not be able to nonour tne food coupons.) And poor old sllea (raniggerd 
nas had to apologise. (Laughter). 
| 


vaairnan introduces FOLLY, youngest member of the Strike Comsitbee. 


* P > ayy ae , oe oe 4. | c> 7 } NO KT 
rrasments can then be hnearc 


° ns about tne union elections, 
and now mo 


S up to you to. elect your own 
elr branches © \voice dies i 
| , kers' newsnaper -'but the ; 
demand must come from you. The docks wi aly be safe Woen wnat aAurts | 
one in tas industry nurts everybody. (\Hardly any anplause wnen ne stops 
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VAN LOON: says sonething about aow nobody in the dock industry will aliow 
. . - 5 , ee "7 : ¢ ~ a Fal ! a : ‘ > i a) 7 gt wT * “> + : - 7 elle Ss 
himself to be \(%) because he s got th oport of all ais brothers beanie 
. . | a y " " ? ee : — * ; q : a eu s ra * 3 « 
Om. (Mild anolause from circl are tas only ones wao can 
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near wnat is said. inv. finds it es» y difficult, because tne nen 
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all round her are muttering and 4) 
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STAN SMITH: refers to important me 
to sive you information up to date i 
nours We have overrun ourselves - ity of a decision aavins; been 
arrived at some time this morning. A ports around the country will | 

s at 10 a.wm. tomorrow. They will taen come to a decision. 


on the morning. ‘We do our best 
day. Within the last 4 


C1 old AG St Nise a ' = a ae . + Ss + a ae “7 : 4 

We sautan's ive vou tne news an nour bderore we ~ot 1b urselves. There : 

— LA wtb c> a 5 ie fe ea eee x7 <7 ss 

(+s a cancellation of all meetings of all dockers at 9 a.m. they will 
i: 4, wali —¥ U s&h AP nee whe - com : a WEE ; 4 - ity 
ed to set advance information. (Hear neare from a fer 


de ia ft / 


Cc . Kor ig VW : ; % = 
voices). Tae only meeting will be at 10 a.a. 
Way did we demand 25/- a day? Coapared with !992 figures = 

faniliar to the dockers: snouts 
amil 2 
- ~ DB are o &- i) : io ¢ = V 

ana outeries from the fpont - Van Loon correcte a ple - 
brothers. ' and.continues to the effect taat £4.06 today only ¢qu 


valent to 2.1.7 on the 1959 cost of living figures. 


YVAN LOO: 
(nakes some mistake in figures now vet, 


WOLAGHLAN?-Just..arrived from Liverpool. Don't bake Log ve of 
wnat your vapere tell you > get Laformation frou your comm pel i oe | 
who will inform you directly.A&A Don t taluk the organization 8 Joins i 
: 4 is 7 e i: er = we Ve ar in advance of tne e 
collapse when this dispute 1& ovel we ve got? OTT oe. comune 
Transport & General Jorkers' Union. _ four organization Will Be ard is 
a very wakeful eye will be kept on tne nesotiations on..fAUr rene aoe 7 
I collected a meeting of 17,000 men on Liverpool Football Groun : aey. | 
were asked to put up their hands as a vote of confidence +0 one ee 
Govt. The ground was a whole snow of woite hands - no news 1n 


| press about that - but it was adsolutely unaniuous. A 


ulte are obtained. "nem 
orte, keep am 


’ a a lt, 4 Mahe 
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TOWER HILL M2eTING 


LetileS, 


ns Btay out to clear it up. (Hear 
mportant that certai o:. Of Gi 
n officials of the uni 
aA1lé é ons (noisy lorry ase 
road and rest ic inaudible excenst 20 those vz ry nega id’ the iseucens. “ 


We w 
c “hte not smash any union ap + J! ve Spent si years in one and I want 
Oo See result< as equals the money I've naid in. (Some applause) ., 


aear, from Sevei'al voices), Very 


> 


iverpool? There's been 

t be till 10 a.m. tomorrow mornings 

apr eet owe ud ee Ss ning. 
\Sometoing about wanting nennies, Wnico causes ]augnter at the front.) 
We me fighting tooth and nail for tae poor old fellow in our attempt 

to get a fair pension so tiat ne can sit back by tue old Jerenian With 
ais Olpe and ale errs and not wonder where his next meal's comins fron. 
\Lonsiderable apvlaus 


VAN LOON: What is the result of a pallot in 
no ballot in Liverpool and there won 


4 


r—4 


TARAL vONSTASLa: For the comfort of those who haven't heard tne re sport - 
the main taing wrong in tnese parts (Avonmouth, Bristol, etc.) - these 
people are definitely isolationists, =e the medium of toe press in 
tnat area - if you Were to See the press around Vardiff and compare it 
With your own - anything of importance is played down to a miniaun. 


When I got to vardiff I felt a definite feeling for imnaediate strike 
, - eae 7 An at AY ry “ a * ° 

action - out there S a labour master called Ackerman (cries of recognition 

at toe name and some 


e nild booing) - 4 miniature Funrer. (Various things 
Inv. does not get down in full: now men were afraid to be seen talking 
to Constable: tickets always oversold for tne local boxing match, but 


the dockers aad to buy them, because tne nall was owned oy Ackerman an‘ 
they would be victimized if tney refused.) ‘From now on we intend to 
work in these ports and show the men how to get rid of tness individuals 
responsibdle. 


Way the men didn’t want to come out on fionday morning. A responsible 
percon in my opinion was idiss Zllen Wilkinson - at the very psychological 
moment sne came out in tne press With ner statement and believe me brothers 
it had just the right effect - 1t stopved them coming out. 


: ’ in ll oa mr & oe wey ' 5 ae A An - CAT Deum aw c - , +4 » L oo 
7 Taroughout the campaign we ve been accused of working against the Govt. 


im 1 K tine advice tomorrow Will be the ad ice of the N.&.C. and we can't | 
wi anticipate the decision. How long will it be? The advice is not of 4 
‘tL one or two particular men. Advice Will be collective view of the wnole .§ 


& o ong is ‘J 2 aa 
Riss fis S 5 iis .-*2 oll “4 . ; we : ° 
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x oe ae Gs | 
@ecision)) 1*1i1 put my faith in the N.5,0. if they dec: 


'd like to renudiate this. I was on a deputation to Transport House 
Woen Donovan accused the anarcnists for De ing responsible. Next he sald 


le 
Q 
it was the Trotskyists. I feel sure they'll try to make out this neeting 
as called to prevent you all froma sk to tae polls: 50 go and vote 
the right way when tnis meeting's over. 


44e Tor us to 
return. But the main thing is, no victimization. 1 appeal es you not 
to wait till tne trouble's over to go into branca Pee (ete “oO. LO ever) 
meeting and see it gete down to some concrete work. I nope tiis Wiil 
form the. nucleus of a growing organization. &A 


VAN LOON: The N.S.C. nas been a recruiting agent for I[.U. brancnes. 
if only: Srotaer Donovan could come and hold such a meeting, aow proud 


of himself ned be: 


PAT VO Linc: Lack of contact between officials of teU. and members - 
(M40D: We've heard 211 this - it's wnat he always says.) We've tried 
to co-ordinate and act simultaneously with every other ynort in Britain. 
As a result of today's meeting, it's essential for double toe number to 
be assembled tomorrow morning. The whole of Britain’ s dockers are 
definitely determined that tne - improved (¢) ~- conditions of work nave 
Zot to take place in the near future. Tne press nas been very ¢ 
to--us.in.attemptinz to set an onposite a oF view across - they've 
helped only the orofit motive of tne vress = Sensationalien passed unon 
the margin of profit. Nobody outside tne 5.0. knows what tae decision 
Will be till 10 o'clock tomorrow mora og and that decision’s goin, to 
be yours. (somebody aska if the stevedores are goin, to stay out, and 
ne answere Yes.) 
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f /TOW MR HILL iat L ING - 5 - pa 11.45. 


One isf8sue is in our minds the whole time, based-on the 5=pnoint carter. | 
Toe action of tae employers in turning down the demand put forwar’ from 
the T.U.s8 was one no decent working man vould aave centemplates. It's 


! om, 
not exclusively a fight for the dockere; it s a fight for the waole 
working class of Britain. (That's right. - seve ral voices). 


Attack by toe Federation of »~ritish Industrics. It's not our fault we 
are aot sent out by our unions. As far as We can we have got tne 
supvort of the waole labour movement. The aistory of the London dockers 
Simply apnalliag from the point of view of 1945. Tne Beaverbrook Press: 
an actual fact that one Jocker earned £47 in one day (Mutters everywhere 
of 'week!'). I've earned £18 in one week. sut the total for the year 
was £217, for waich £59 was deducted for income tax. The public snould 
nave this voresanted to tnen. XK 
Future activities: no 94 io. of setting up an organisation to run 
counter to tne T.Us. A certain amount of guidance can be given, or 
as a olatforn jpn toa: U. novement. We can justify the action of 
you men to my ass 210 oly ae Butler. jJustifie? it to George isaacs at tne 
House of es ere's @ certain proportion inside tne House that 
realise we aave =| Niet cadee. How many members realis fe the imolications 
of toe clear ‘Return to Work pending negotiations’? Snanklin Clause. | We 
can get every possible benefit tnroughn our branches that any civiliz ed 
man can want to ootain. 


16/- in 1920. 


25/- in 1945. (Does it soun’d like dreaming? How far will it go?) 


— 


Reade quotations from the Daily Mirror about the strike. Says some 


v 


nore about the employers ani the cnarter. 


VAN LOON: announces a collection - Says the amount will be announced 
at Victoria Park tomorrow. Reads tter fron a district postmaster 
! 5 aA Pe r ~ + . o> * —  % i. ; ower : t -* de ty nis - ' ; 
in respect of delay of very important telegrans. Letter says tnat 
A : 7 Po ae os 
u 


delay was 


4 


S = Vil SG Hes PeonseL 
resporusible for delivery. (Says, ‘Pore little messenger boy:' Lausnter) 
‘every effort will be nade to vrevent its recurrence. (Don't sake the 
telezrapn boy:) 


Another Speaker says a few sentences Inv. can't read back: then Van 

Loon announces that coneque : Ss | toe International 
Youth of Ceylon. Uan we accent f ( Crowd 

in favour of acceptince and says Wny not? A few voices reneat that 
you've zot to be careful, and the meeting breaks up, very silently. 

Tne Jockers Seem to nave an inkling of the way things are going and to 
be feeling depressed about it. 
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+h n=a4' atre where the meeting 4s being held. Tne : 
heatre Ange ee by the blitz: there are broken windows 
aa. on eloth shutters. Inv. asks one or two of Oe a 

|} have heard anytning yet, but they say no, they re waiting for the 
| announcement to be made this morning. 


Gre” concrete. auditorium is pretty well crowded and there is a large 
ring of people (including a ohotograpner) standing on the higher bank 
above. ilea keep arriving during the next hour? probably about 709 men 
altogether. The bad luck which the strike Committee seem to have nad 
all through in the matter of microphones has stuck by them: also, some 
of them are bad speakers through it - they get too near to it, and it 
gurgles and quacks like Donald Duck. ilen round Inv. on ton of the 
bank are murduring , but Inv. only catches fragments: isllen Wilkinsoa - 
what did she sayt ‘They ve been in Liverpool all the week. Inv. 
asks men near her if any announcement has been made yet, but they say 
no, they re waiting for it. (This is apparently untrue, but only the 
earliest comers heard it the first time and it is repeated later,/ 


Frasments can be neard from the platform: Pat Colman is speaking. ‘The 
London and National Strike vommittee voted unanimously - feel sure that 
with your support - (some applause from groups in the centre; not much) 
M40D, near to Inv. says to her, 'Pat Colman - he's our shop steward - he's 
& good man, one of the risht sort - qnonest as they make ‘en * if you re 

_ Wrong ne tells you so, and if tne guvnor: 68 wrong, well, he tells him 80 = 

|} he 8 the sort we want at Transvort House.' (Pat Colman is a big. burly 

\ man with @ lot of false teeth that seem overcrowded) 
MCLACHLAN: Never had any idea of stopping the fight = it will be a very 
Stilt fight. (Refers to the municipal sleetionel. Back to the front - 
you'll have to (next words inaudbble) - we are standing by - (Inv. can't 
nascar more; the men near her are still discussing Pat Colman: ‘straight 
as adie ~ that « the sort of bloke you want. 


Another speaker gets up and says something about 'No division in any ' 


Bection of the dock workers. Confidence of solidarity. It's solnz on 
I vow. 


VAN LOON: We re in the last round ofthe fignt. .‘More about solidarity 
of the workers). We are the spearhead of the attack against the enployers. 
\itike quacking again - very hard to hear anytning - rain drizzling on 
Inv's notes - still nobody seems to know what if anything has nannened 
or What announcement is going to be made - more from the platfora about 
one of the finest examples of working class Solidarity I ve ever seen. 
‘@lections of the Transport «© Yeneral Workers’ Union betwetn yow and 
\December. if every man votes who has snown his solidarity these tnree 
weeks in London, you'll get the men on the BiBGtroOrm ine .« « I'a like 
to see a resolution of solidarity with the building workers who are 
demonstrating in Hyde Park on Monday. (Faint annlause). ; 


(Man near Inv. says, 'No - nothing - just preamble so far.') 


Another speaker refers to the dockers' workings through the blitz: ¥8¥%ve 
faced more dangers in Dockland day after day than ever I faced over the 
other eijte in France. (Applause). The job went on ~ we never stopped - 
the szovernors couldnt get to the 6h | titers quick enough (apnlause), 
Major in the R,A.M.C. said to me, ‘I ve heard you talk loud and I Bs 
_ heard you talk Las yr bina Lae hades Doe tae job when everything’ e a 
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remain active and untess position saticfac 


POWELL: Just come back from Liverpool - I only Wish it Were poBeiDle © 
for some of you to have been up at that meeting and seen the kind of ~— 
aen fighting on your behalf. You d be amazed = I was so myself. oie 
There's some fine brilliant men in the workin, class, men who can’ =— = 
talk, men who can think - men who can talk and think. - There are men = 
fron Scotland, fine brilliant ones, canable of running this country. = 
Waen you sent two men to that delegation you sent me and Mr. Bert 
Aylward. + ve got to say this - i'm pledging myself (next words 


inaudible) In the future fight. ° 


i | | is - 
Canon * and Father Fitzwilliam = they ve got notning to gain from 
this strike. They are telling you to return to Work =~ a recomuendation 
only you can make the final decision on. 


| , | ; . ” ‘ ‘ Scall 
This resolution ~ 1 hope no man's hand goes up against ué any man 


\ , 
that eplits us that way is deliberately selling out. (Faint applause 
and one or two laughs). We want tuis unity to endure. : 


oe oie er a es ae 

I nave never been in a. strike before ~ it « a new experience for me 
(More about solidarity and the diabolical methods of the press to 
bring about a split in the ranks.) Faint applause. 


You have chosen your leaders. ‘hat we must get before anything else 
fe a raise in our basic pay. (Waite for anvnlause but there is silence/. 
Even before the security of decasualization. Without a raise in our 
basic nay it s just nlain slavery. Decasualization must mean that no 
nan works overtime sitting next to (?) while any man is unemployed. 
(pone aoplause). | 


(Mike quackins again). Something about ‘leaving wr, Donovan in a 
better noSition. #r. Donovan has the confounded cheek and audacity 
and effrontery to (inaudible) - but in 350 days from now Mr. Donovan 
will aave to make up his mind. ‘You can have a strike and it can be 
legal. If Mr. Donovan don't intend to leave us - if it s an official 
Strike then «r. Donovan should lead it. Mr. lsaacs nas pledged his 
word. bota in tne Nouse of Vomaons and in black and white that there 
Will be a representative of hie ninistry ready to sten in. 


{\Hetere to inquiry from the shins’ clerks as to whether they should 
;return to work on Saturday ‘to get things clear for you on Monday. 
Jur reply wae: We aave been 100% on strike. Clerks recommended to 
Presume work on yunday. We Will go back in a body on Monday.’ This 
ode evidently the first clear indication that many of tne men have 
nad a8 to the decision. There are some murnurings and whispnerings 


442mon., tne later comers Powell then re-reads tne re 
ners. Powel : eads the resolution ore 
Jread. “ ution previously 


Burl AYLWARD: refers to 


' 
one last trick of a member of : ' 
a - : Nw Lah Ad ib Our of f A, + 
and says he is prepared icials, 


ir. Joe Gord f Ten} to rum @ magazine in which they will be named, 
etna. cp seh cuits J Street (? Not Certain of names) called a Scratcp 
return: se tention nag, lege onable = out of 2000 men, 50 vane to 
' Stained from voting in | nia As 
because of the unit re ve Page in digust. All Qnis tricks were yusebtess 
ce oe : y We ve established. Now I'm going to asx you to 
welt ahs aa th hk ct Tais will mean (1) to Zo back to the branch to 
eos thie sateen ce de Che Genkeiaas (illegible because of raindrops) 
juleta cate “8 Lee wil) from time to time put _up....(2)... In the--- : 
mins S1eCtions,..to-put—tin-thoee en Woo are prog ) 
you can trust. If there's an: pe abe mr. i ee 
Reet guna, a my “itticulty, come along and see the 
Ain. ang tney 11 tell you whom to vote for. 


nes = ; no} 
aeresve. 42 keluuen to work on Monday November oth. If our and 
¢ demands are refused, we pledse ourselves to resume the 


rye ee eres eh Pig not alreaty been involved in this # 
. eporUs oOo 2 7 ne 


“he Seumiskee Union will resuwe negotiations, (Strike Comaittes ill. sua 


tory will break off necotiati 


in 50 days.) + 
® returning to work to do 


We appeal to all port-woeker 


‘VICTORIA PARK M&2TING . 


F Pei ne Ha oe See ters iF a a ya rs $e iia 3 in 7 a. 1 ie ate ee ee ee - 
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= : - . : “ws ae ing F 


die 2.11.45. 


to relieve congestion at the norts. 


Thie is a : > 
ere yi YY > 24 S&S Aan 1 4 ) é 
odode ; : ry eersOue decision. In 30 days’ time we're quite li-<el 
Vocation + inv: 7] a a ay + iy) Yor vv ue everv vo- 
a ks wvVOive us and make difficulties for the 4aoour Govt 2nd 
4 | lay, ” e “ “yea.” ‘ rs er ves ww AN 
the “abour Govt. uses ites hacainery to dann down our spirit of 
7 ~- ” ; © | . 7 a ime wh FO g 
ens CY and fighting against the emplovers. 30 days to some 
Hem.G. Wae a long meriod. It would take : 
posals - if they are turn ed down the 


) 


: of us on the 
ec us 4-5 daye to discuss »oro- 

| union Wi'l then’ call the strike 

4 802 Louth. Thies machinery will be put 

“Do lnt charter). When Donovan said he 
KNOW wnat he was talking about: 


\ neq 
Official, including Belfa 
Lato action. (idore aboui t 

nad sondon in the bag he didn 
L4augater/ : 
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NOW is your tine Dinee we 259y08e +¢ » hack. now . 
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7 in e wy i 1s 6944 = T abet al- t= ARAN onn ~~ 4 o Wate : rv) 4 Yr 

; ae: Lull i Les LINs UL SAUCY LCY @aniad OT] 1cialdon. wacolnery to 
prepare for action in 30 days time. it relations’ are not then 
satisfactory we resume the struzzle. (Some annlause) 


Solidarity, te ne rc g é in ston the whole 
St Sritain - we have felt the resnonsibility. 

, _~ * ~ 

vOlman tnen asks for a snow of hands witno T.U. cards, reminding them 
tnat tnere may be a resumntion of the struggle. (Men fumble in their 
inner pockets, produce their cards; the whole of the auditorium and the 


D 0 

Only three against. ‘I doa 

(Some anolause). sore about N.S5S.C. being pledged to work in tne future. 
‘dveryone will agree that the conduct of the Stiike nae reflected credit 
on the organization. (Some anplause/. A broteer sug ests to move a 
resolution pledzinzs nelp and sunoort for tne 5.C. by personal contri 
putions. (\lnaank you brotner.) 

Meeting breaks up. Atmospnere difficult to gauce. there See ti to pe 
some temporary relief, andi if inv. nad not sooken U¢ several dockeré 
afterwards she would have tnousht relief predouinant. But every one of 
12 different nen she svoke to said firmly, YWe 11 be out again in 50 
days = you see if we re not. ‘We'll be on strike again in 290 days and 
this time it will be official.’ ‘Toie isn t the end of it - it'e only 
the beginning.’ ‘We'll be out again in December,’ ‘We'l1 nave the 
union cenind us next month.’ and sinilar comuents. 


inehrmal interview Dockie's wife, Albert Docks, WO LO 78 a. 
Street interview, LieBe IZel0eSe 


F45D with two boys ages I9 and ]2yrs (boy I9 in army) 
Hisband regular dockie,. 


K "Well, I honeslt don't know what to say, We've been 
married 22 years and the wage always has been irregular, 
We get so far and then we're pulled back, Just now the 
men have had a run of ite they've had IO weeks off the reel 
where they've never earned a penny, because there was no 
work for them, and that was a fter a 'Go slow' policy too. 

, This time the men really came out in sympathy with the mmx 
dockies from the Worth, but of course, they've been 
dissatisfied for some time, Most oP them are married men 
with families and they can't keep on struggling what with the 
high cost of living and never sure of what work you're be a, 9 
And it isn't as if they get any satisfaction from the officials, 
They Keep on promising and promising all the time, saying 
®Ho back to work and we'll reconsider your claims® but they don't, 
it's a terrible to a man with a family, If they would get any 
guatantee that things would be better, they'd never have had 
this strike at this time, when people want to settle down | 
quietly after all they've been through, 
They've been earning a nice wage during the war, but it's heen 
due to the Sunday work and now that's been stopped they're 
feeling the pinch, All sorts of exaggerated stories about. 

be dockies families Living in the lap of luxury and dockiles earning 
up to £20 a week, but a lot of shipping wants didn't come here 
because of the raids, We've just been able to jog along, 
Itve always been very careful, I've been frightened to buy 
anything for fear later on I'd need the money for food, 
I think this time the men mean to stick it out = they're 
persistent and God knows I expect we'll have to go through 
with it too until we eat up all our savings, 
What I can't undefstand=- and I told my husband this-= 
why the men didn't go out on strike when there was no work, 
Why did they have to wait until now when the work's in? 
But I expect they're feeli  jrigicde bad themselves= they didn't 
want to strike, but they had to make a stand sooner or later, 
There's always been trouble, I rem@ber my father marching to 
Trafalgar Square- that was in I9I2= and he was a dockie too. 
It worries me, I often ask my husband whatever made him be a dockie 
why doesn't he even now try something else which will give him 
a more regular living, but he shrugs his shoulders and says 
'what at my age, when all my life I've been a dockie!’ 
There's girls round here who've been earning in munition factories. 
as much as my hisbsand has harned during the war, yet nobody mentions 


* _ " 9 


F30D.* I don't think much of them, because the docker's have been earning 
jolly. good wages compared with the Army pay, and the food problem 
is bad enough without this trouble at the docks holding up food, 

). There's troops at the docks now, working at the army rate of pay 
and not docker's pay. They've got to.do the job whether they like it 
or not. I've no sympathy at all for them, Going out on strike is | 
g0in. gurn people against them, 
t.. 
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og DRE Dts, si ther keep a dreamediary, giving all the dreams you 
remember, or describe oll waredreams (i.e, dreams in which things 
connected with the war appear), Waredresmers, please include 
peaceedreams from now on, 

dePOSTWAR CONVERSATIONS. Send us acccunts of all conversations whi h 
you hear concerned with afteretheewar, Don't start up these cone 
versutions yourself, and, if you take part in thet, record all 
you say, 2s well as the rest of the © nversationg 


ee ee ee eee C8 BF EK OM Oe Fath Me ee eae 
Frome MASSSOBSERVATION, PoBa6ey Letchw rth, lerts, November 13th,.1944 


Dear Obscrverg We avologise for leaving you without a bulbtin for six 
weeks, owing to extreme pressure of work recently. And we also apologise 
to the many oBberwers who have written.to us, and to whom we should nore 
mally reply at Length, but who have received at & st a mort acknowleg-s 
ment,. May we.spécially.thank tha e members of the forces tho have hel- 
ped with the investigation on the voting form (reported on in Picture | 
Post). ttesults have been coming in for weeks from various parts of the 
Words and we simply have not had time to acknowlege each individually, 
Lateecomers help to strengthen the evidence on which the article was 
based, but do not alter th general conclsuions, 

The builetin this. month, on Ware-emorials, deals with a subject on which 
many veople feel very strong..ys Some observers will perhaps have. seen the 
re@ults of the British Institute of Public Opinion investigation, in which 
- over 80% of = National cross=section declared themselves in favour of 
useful memcrials, less than one in ten favouring monuments etc, In an 
Australian poll, feeling was even more strongly in favour of something 
useful, only 4% wanting monuments of any sorte, 


Yar memorials are not the only subject on which ovinion research bodies 
shey.a similarity of sentiment in far separated =ngl&sh speaking countriazg 
Wwe hepe shortly to vublish some information on the way the results of 
polls on postwar subjects show commen trends in dAmerica, Canada, Auste 
ralia and this country ~ for instance inthe widesvread exvectation o& 
another war within this generation, worries about postwar unemployment, 
and sO ON» | 


The MS. of our survey of birthrate problems is now completed,, and we hope 
the book will be on sale withing the: next fev months, It will be the 
next number on the Chage serizs:. we hope the las wartime publication, 
aopropriately looking forward to the biggest social pr: blem of the peace, 


We owe so many p® ple acknowlcgements over the past weeks that we are 
sending this letter to everyone this month, Our special tnanks to you 
fors 


DIARY DIRGCTIVE WARsLIRRARY MATERIAL SONCTAL REPO2T SUBSCRIPTION 
‘ 4 | 


. 
In view of inevitsble irregularities thease days, we will gladly send a 
formal acknowlegemt by return of post to any@nce who asks for it, Please 
just enclose a slip of paver requesting it. 
We hope to write again before Christmas, but in case of delays, best 
wishes. And again many thanics for your help, 
Yours sincerely, 

HeDaWillsock 
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Informal interview with Mrs, xX of Wade Road, Albert Docks, 


Dockie's wife, 


Dockers’ strike . Lie Be L126 L066 45 


ane 


- /o 


2e45pm, The front door of I8, Wade Rd. is open, tnve tnScke and @ 
chubby little fellow of about 3 years comes into the hall and 
calls out "Mam- there's a lady to see you® 
A couple of seconds pass and then Mrs, X, small and slightly 
built, wearing a soiled rose-coloured cotton frock, stockingless 


and well worn shoes comes out, Mrs, X has rather a pleasing, and 


Fh aaa and disposed to talkinge(no covering on floors or 


stairs) 


" My chap's not a permanent dockie, He's only been in 


it since he was discharged from the army in I942, He 
went into the docks because xhmxsk at the time people 
said they were earning fairly big money, but they have 
to work hard for it. I think everyone is underpaid 
with the price of things as they are today, It's hard 
for them with one child to keep up things let alone 
for then that's got more than one child, We've eight- 
res there's ten of us all told. I'm 33years- We've 
een married I3 years and we've got eight children, 
The eldest is I2years and the baby just over a year, 
Weboth love children, I don't mind the work, if my 
husband would earn a decent living wage, /But now they've 
reduced the hours, Since they've put the clock pack 
they're working so many hours less, and the family have 
had to give up a lot. I think they ought to get more 
money, The work's very hard=- nobody but a dockie's wife 
knows how tired the men are wfter a day's work, The most 
my chap's earned is £7 a week, But on the average it's 
about £5, and when there's no work the pool money is 
£3.44. 24 a week, and what with rent and food and clothing 
you just can about keep them clean and pay for the bit 
of food, I know x@ that if there was work= regular work- 
the men wouldn't want to strike, It's the fear of working 
less and less hours that frightens them,/that's why they're 
out for a regular day's pay when they're at work, and when 
they sign on 2x because there's no work, the pool money 
is six shillings for the morning, and when nif sign on 
again for the afternoon, it's another six shillings, 
I know when my man came home and the fellows had more or 
Less decided to go out end strike, he had a face as long 
as a fiddle and he said to me' Weil girl, it looks as 
if we're going to be on the doorstep again’ and iz knew 
he felt pretty rotton about it for the sake of us all, 
A man doesn't want to strike, It's not natural, All he 
wants is enough to pay his expenses, with a bit left over 
for a pipe and a drinkg There's some of the women round 
here saying that the Labour Govt. is a lo time before 
they do anything. But the way I feel is that Labour can't 
do very much yet because it's ee all that toot to clear 
up that the other Govts, left behind, Thousands of them 
aian't want to go out on strike without some kind of 
eement with their leaders, but they've had to come out. 
They can't go on an orange box and tell them that, if they 


Comune Se on 


Ov Be38D shows Inv. the other xmmmsy downstair room, Ther 


ven B@BD seems to be a very conscientious and h 


Informal interview with F33D, Dockie's wife. LeB. TI. 10.45 


won't listen, You know what men are, once their feelings 


are roused, " 
have t ak 


>~ abe 
this stage of the interview @G38D invites Inv, £6 come into the 
at ine room saying “we might as well sit down" - , 
In the course of general talk Inv, learns that BS8D occupies the whole 
house=- five rooms, Two down and three up, The rent was formerly 
I0/- a week, but it has now been increased " I3/6da owing to the fact 
that it's been decorated from top to bottom \ in a very crude w 
The general colour-scheme throughout is an oliveegreen paper wit 
bunches of yellow and rose flowers and white distempered ceilings, 
The furniture in the room consists of a wooden table, kxk about 4 kitchen 
chairs and a strip of matting on the floor, Very bare and poor, but 
very cleanj-/PSSB tells Inv. the eldest girl is out with the baby, 
and apologises for Billie's dirty face (the little boy aged 3) 

. e*s a kitchen 
range in it but no furniture whatever, “Beep says "This room is 
dark, It's so small we couldn't all get in it, so we use the other room" 

ard-working little woman, 

whose sole worry and aim in life is to have enough money with which to 
feed and clothe her children, She says: 


"We used to live opposite, but all them houses had a direct hit, 
So we had to be evacuated, We went to Burton-on-Trent, and I 
fretted so because one child was in one house and another in 
somebody else's, and I begged the evacuating officer if only 
he'd give me an empty shop so that I could have my children all 
round me to stop me from worrying, I told him I'd be satisfied, 
In the end I came back, I couldn't bear to be separated, Mind 


you, I'm not complaining the children were well looked after and 
the women did all they could for then, 


lv 

Oh, I'm managing pretty well, It's a bit harm but the neighbours 
are very kind, Not so very long ago they went on strike- just 
a short while- and I had to sell some c wie, Fit fo to keep 
going, There was nothing else to sell, Everything had been 
pawned, I went to the Relief Officer and told xem him I had 
to sell the clothing coupons, I told him that straight, What else 
could I do, People said I was silly, but I couldn't help myself, 
£ couldn't let the children go hungry, The relief Officer gave 
me £1, That was a few months back, To them outside- they 
think 25/- is an awful lot of money, but I know my chap would be 
content to work for I7/6d a day if the food went cheaper, 
In a way I was better off when he was in the army, I had regular 
money» and I didn't have to feed him, Everything was found, 
There*s chaps I know who don't care whether they come out of the 
army or not, they say from what they hear of Civvy life it's nothing 
but a battle for a li e When he was on strike last time 
I had to sell the bacon because I needed the money so badly. 
sooner than let the shopkeeper have my ration I let someone 
I knew have it who had the money, It was very hard for me to do 
that- you know yourself what it is to let food go when you know 
it'll do the children good, We've had our struggles, There's 


always troubles with dockies, You get a fey good months, and 
;- 


4 " 
informal interview dockie's wife, continued 3, Bi 
a LB. II,I0.45 


"then you pay away what you've borrowed when things were bad, 
You're often doing this, Living in debt and then paying 
back to those good enough to lend you, 

i know it looks bad striking just now, But what else could 

the men do, They tried &b1 other ways, They've been fooled back 
into work before but didn't get anything. A lady said to me 
‘Soldiers can't strike and they're working on Army pay, not 
the ordinary dockie's" You see her husband is in the army, 
Well that hurt me terribly, but believe me if they was to 

make everything else cheaper, the men would be content 

to work for _ money they're getting, 


wi “ 
3e45pm, inv, asks #3@B_ how she's managing now that her husband is 
out on strike, 


"Oh, we're all right for this week, You see he'd had a 
few days's pay before they went out on strike, but it's 
going to be hard next week, if it's not settled over 
the week-end, Last time the neighbours were very good to me, 
they helped me mmxkmak before, but most of them are no better 
off themselves, 

As I see it it, if the cost of living goes up and up, no 
matter how much wages they get it won't do, 

A dockie's wages are never regular. 
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4 ' had to go out on strike and we've 

At ne’? Pee ince 1837 a demands have been consistently 
only done so because ever sin 
refused. During the war we've worked till IO ofclock Sundays included 
and there's never a boat left these docks without being properly 
‘loaded, We've earned good money during the war but that's because of 
the number of hours we've put in, our basic wage remained the same as 
dn I937. We've had no increase to meet the increased cost of living. 

- That's where the public gets us all wrong, They think we're a lot of 
blackguards stabbing the Labour Govt. in the back, because most of us, 
if not all of us, voted for Labour and said let L:bour have a chance 

and now we're giving the Conservatives the best laugh of all. I feel 
| it's wrong myself but there's no other way out, We've been asking 
for these demands for some time mat but they just won't listen to our 
claims, They tell us to get back to work and then they'll reach some 
settlement, and when we go back there's nothing done, We've had a go. 
| Slow policy, We're asking for a flat rate of 25/= for a working day 
7 as against I7/6d and we want to do away with tonnage and Xkexpiece work 
We're fighting for the I0,000 stevedores due to be demobbed, and if 
we fail in our claim, then the only thing we've got to look forward to 
is a slave standard of living of £3 and under £4 a week which is 
maybe all right for a single man but not for a married man with a family, 
Not unless the price of hiving comes down with a bump, What heart 7 
I ask you, has a man got to bring up a family, never knowing when he 
goes into work if there'll be any for him, No man wants to bring his 
kids up anyhow, and make his wife suffer. 
I'm in support of this strike because we've not had a penny rise 
WL since I1937,- If the conditions of life were bettered and the tax 
- dowered, why lady, we'd hold out, But the ri%e in living goes up 
and up and up, and then there's Income Tax slicing away a big chunk 
We think that 25/- is a fair wage for a fair day's work, and lady, 
a lot of people don't understand the conditions a docker has to put 
up with, Ours is heavy work- we're not getting enough food to carry 
on, We've got to manage on the same rations 2 s a pen pusher, and most 
of us crack up, because we don't get the right sort of food, 
And if we get fhe 25/@ a day we won't be all the much better off, 
It's just levelling up the money with the increased cost of living, 
because what you could buy for sixpence Before the war, you've got to 
P half-e=crovn today, and that's no po of lies either, 
e're get no strike pay because this strike isn't legal, ‘We've 
had to go Db d the backs of our Trade Union leaders because they're 
traitors,’ Now Donovan, he's head of the Bockers Section of the Trangport 
and General iMmisn Dockers' Union, well he's got a life jobe they've — 
elected him for life, so he's not worrying overmuch, en there's 
the spokesman of the Stevedores Union, and he's been elected for 3 yrs, 
Fortunately he comes out next June, Neither of them are any good to 
us, The failt is there's too many Unions- they're split up amongst 
themselves, ~a 
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: Shows Inve. Income Tax return slip. Harnings for year: £507 « 
as Inceme Tax payable: £124 
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}| Dock Strike Indirects from Dockers. Ls a | 
| Albert Docks 


/ 
M ‘all the other trades got a war bonus, yet we didn't,we're muxkinyg 
." getting the same rate of pay as in 1937, and now with fewer boats 


— 78 decent diving wage. ALI this talk about food rotting in the docks 
+ d= why, it's a lot of binkum, There's food in them cold storé=rooms 
that could be there 30 Years and it wouldn't do them no Harm, 
It's just winning the public over to their sidez, Winning their 
sympathy and blinding them to our just claim, We don't ask no fancy 
wage, just a reasonable wage to live in a decent quiet way, 
But we don't want to be paid increases and then find that the cost 
of li has gone up too, What I'd like to see is go back to the prewar 
pay of I7/- and prices for commodoties what we paid before thewar, 
But if we've got tp pay extra for accomdoation and for postal Byes. | 
else what we need we must be paid more, I'm not in favour of going out 
on strike= not myself, but then if you don't go out with the others 
ou're only called a hlackleg, The dockers in Liverpool and 
achester went out on strike, and we've come out in sympathy 
But it's been brewing for some time and had to come to a head, 


Fiver I'm three parts in favour of going out on strike, I've been B 
8, docker all my life and things have never been too good in this 
trade= I'm not altogether in favour of striking because I can't help 
feeling we're not playing square with the Labour Govt, and this 
one strike may lead to a chain of others up and down the country, 

me But it's them agitators- they say we've got tp put up a stand 

agehhst reduction in wages and going back to the old deplorable 
conditions, slums and starvation, because the wage docker's ag 
eat stretch to anything better, so I've gone out along with the 

/ rest. / We want a 40 hour working week, with no Sunday work, paid 

/ at the rate of 25/= a day, and that's working from 8am to 5pm. 

and gyersne every docker is willing to put in a hard day's work. 

We don't favour the'go slow'policy= pay us a decent wage and we're 
Willing to wiwmpondess show a decent return, We've not been able to 
get much satisfaction from our Unions, so we've struck unofficiallyex 
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Mi There shouldn't have been a strike, because at the present time 
70 instead of thinking of more money, they should get the work done 
D and see that the prices go down ao that people get more value for their 
money, It's all ‘follow my leader’ policy, What them hotheads don't 
realise is that England as a commercial country has had it's cay, 
it was at it's peak in the gay nineties, I don't think they've got 
a real grievance= the men have just been lead astray by them 
with the gift of the gab, I remeber the days when cargoes used to 
a come in and out of them docks all day, and there was plenty of work 
but it's not the same now, there's nowhere near that number and yet 
they want more money, They say it's for the boys when they come home 
and according to the living standard their wages are IOO%Z under, 
What I heard is that they're paid by the tonnage, They want to do away 
with that and get so much for the day, 85/= to be exact, 
As their Unions kept putting them off, they acted on their own, 
What's really done it is the price of the food and the rents, 
Lt means an awful lot gto a workingman to have his hours of work 
knocked off and the food still up, Now that's not right. 


(former docker) 


A 


I think it's a good idea for them to take a stand, They've had 

their working week reduced to 44hrs, from 57hrs and paid at piece 

work rate, and with the cost of living so high it's not enough for 

some, especially for family men with young children, And if they 

don't strike now what chance m&xxke have they of getting it later ong 

I*m not in the know-ell to be exact, but I feel the shipping bosses 

_, gre only playing with them, I do think - they ought to get more, 

‘ It's dam hard work and not everybody can stand up to it. For the 
past five months they've been fighting for increases, and they've not 

had it, Their Trade Union officials don't seem fit to govern=- they 

don't give me the impression of representing their men, I believe 

they'd do better if they had one Union ¢overing all branches with 

a graded scale of wages paid according to the type of work, 


(Builder's labourer) 


vdE 


They're like a lot of sheep if you ask me, Half of them are out on 
50 strike because they had to go with the rest. They'd be quite willing 
D to settle the dispute through arbitration in the proper channels- 
, they're cooking their own goose by working against the Labour Govte 
| But after drinking more pints than is good for them, they're willing 
to follow like sheep, They've done wrong. 


( railway worker) 
The trouble starts after they've done a day's work and had three or four 
5O pints, then they're willing to listen to anything, They're as meek 
D as a {amb when they're sober, They're getting £5 a week now and they're 
LO not satisfied, They want 26/= bob a day, They feel that when the boys 
™~ come back they'll turn round to them and say 


Mi 


% 
» 


Be vex 


"What have you been working 


may 


Dock strike, Indirects, LB. 11.10.45 


(indirect M50D continued) 


for?' They've got no sense in them, They won't listen to the leaders 
they've elected, It all couldbe settled nicely and quietly if they'd 
patience, The others reading it will want to come out and strike too 

if the dockers win, and then where will the country be? 

Everything will be held up, It's all right them talking Bis about 
holding out for a month if necessary but who's going to feel the 

pinch? The wife and kids. Oh, I'm just disgusted with it all 

It's not the time for that sort of thing, We want to get the houses © 
built and get things going, We've had five years of strife, that should 
be enough for anyone, We want to setlle down and live peacefully, 
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West India Docks iM 12.10.45. / 
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The Arbitration Board's been so slow and long-winded. I'm not a 
dockie myself, but that s wnat tne trouble was. It seemed as if 
the men were forgotten = the only thing was to come out - they 
earned good wages in the war and they can't live on the money they 
zet now - that s the trouble. 
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: netimn 
) ;' then men don t g_ve toner 
snould. Iney re not to blame. ,Sut tne money tnos 
earned in tne war - that 8 Wnat 8 nade them -resentir 
don L want to cone down to the tevel of the rest -'1t 8 not fair, 
toey ve nad toeir day, tney should be content to take a lower Wage 
CLOW. 3 3 ) 
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It's a job to say about it all; it is really. You just keen hoping 
they 11 zet tae money and go back - but will taoey: I ve nad eight 
children but I ve only the eldest and toe youngest at-home now - l 
don t know how I d manage if it wasn t for the two at noue, just now. 
It's the price of food that. s so terrible, add so little you can set 
that s aot on the ration - you can t feed your folks as you d like to, 
not whatever the money is. I wish they d let a bit more food into 
ne country, I kaow that. Tney said there was a meeting phis morning 
t they re not going back. “It 8 all a biz worry. I can t say more. 
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Well, now they ve zot the soldiers in, 1 do know that. . What tney 

don t see is, tne dockers are fignting for. tne soldiers, for when tney 

coms home. And if they start nutting tne women in, I don t know wnat 

Will happen. some of tae dockies on sraded work only set 34/ 2 week - 

it s not all Dig noney./ Well, I can manage this week - but bothers me 

is, what s going to hasven next week / | 


— 


Dock otrike 7 aay 5 7 
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' 
I don t know how we re g0ing to manage if it goes on. if you go to the 
Publit. “ssociation you have to nay it all back... We re--just-living on 
wnat we ve got.. I do hove’ it will end this week. I've sot two away 
working’but 1 ve got four at none under 14, 


ig 
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I couldn t tell you waat it 6. apout, not really - all I know is they re 
out, and-they re not going back yet. Sut there 6 plenty of money in 
the country somewhere ~ toey snould give soue of 1t to help the women 
and cnolldren. 


vhelsea 
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I think it 6 cluply disgusting - stabbing the whole community in the 
back - just at this moment, too, when everythingws so difficult and 
food s so short. I1 feel thoroughly indignant about it. The one way 
to stop it would be to take away their ration-books. 
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Down thumps the money to £4.8 a week - it 6 a Dl~ drop, it ' aad 
slap in tne eye - they find they can t Jive on it, not after wna 
they ve been used to ~ and co the trouble starts. fou can t blame 
‘em. They could afford to pay them 25/- a day. 
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ag ig’ ee sort of thing is going to create a hopeless situation. 
| no ordinary sort.of rough unskilled labour is Z0ing to demand 

Six or seven pounds a week,’ then every othez trade will make proportionate 

demands ; then prices will rise everywhere and you'll get inflation - if 

We maven t got it already..- and there'll be endless trouble and they'll 

be no better off. I just firmly think that unskilled labour \which has 

nas a very good time all through the war already) has no right whatever 

to make such disproportionate demands. (I'a only up in London for the 

day, but everybody was discussing it in the train coming up, and someone 

Suegested it was a pity they couldn't experience a strike of tne vublic 

cervices ~ have their electricity and gas and water turned off - then 

they d aave a little aore understanding of what this sort of taing means - 

dlacknailing the whole comaunity. 
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Ine main idea is, tney want 25/ a day, but 1 think myself they ve been 
1 bit premature, coming out when they did ~ they should nave walted = 
it all started at Birkinhead with the: pit vrops and fron thete it 
soread to Livervoo! and we Were ¢& yinoa tnetie and came out. rhe Vy nad 
a bis meetiug of 2000 this morning and 1 think they decided to stay 
out, and sec if the terms are satisfactory. if they re not, more 
workers will come out. This is more tnan anything 4 kick asainst 
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I ve not studied it at all - I don t know what 6 brougot them out - | 
you can t gjve an opinion without you ve studied it - nonest, I couldn t 
pay if they re risht ot wron:-: 
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all on very little grub, while the snope 
so they tell us = and no more for five 
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If you want me to make 2 speech then I-11 make a speech. Before we 
start in on @ Belsen camp let s-put-our.own Quislings on trial. All 
those varties belonging to tne Link - clean them up - that s ny view. 

And I'd like to know woat happens to the meat - what do they do with 

it all? Our boys spending their bloed, risking their lives to bring 

food to this country, and who gets it? Talk to the seamen and they 11Y~ 
tell you what. tnoey ve seen over in Antwerp. And what 6 vnurcnill doing 
aOW: iriting propaganda for bas Labour--Party. I reckon they wanted 
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Taere's a lot o' angles to that strike - I couldn t tell you tne nalf 

of it if i tried. nis is real dockland - the dotkers live all around 

nere, £0 it 6 a natural thing most oeople should be Bil for tae 

dockers. I think they re in the wrong, mysel'. They ve come out 

asainst their union and they re making the whole country suffer. 

They ve made good money out of tie war - if they were of any worth 

they d have put some by - but no, it s ald gone on beer and 

Clgarettes, and now tne money é gsone-down it won t do, and so they're 

out and hanging about the streets. No, I'm not in favour of them 

mysel' - a worthless good for-notning classe of men, the lowest of 

the low, the scum of the Barth. But maybe you'll not set anotner 

to tell you so much of the truth. | | 
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Well, 1 ve had seven chjldren and I reckon they re not right the way 
they're going on. They re asking for a lot of money - they re asking 
25/- and it's too much - it's nalf a week's wazse for one day. If the 
rations are toucned we 11 all be against them. We only got but 

little last weekend but the snopkesper: say we'll be lucky if we get 
anything at all next weekend. I don t Know wny they re on Strike, only 
taat the wages nave gone down now the war s over, as everybody knew 
toney would, and they don t like it. 
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Ww 
if 
I can t say anybody has talked about it mucn = tney don t seem to : 


have got round to what it means yet. out just wait till sometning 
! tan 
hapvens to the rations and tney 11 YSLL. 
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i i rk t know, I ve aot read much apout 46, 2 can t Say 
ve looked “into it, but i taink it 6 scandalous on the face of 
it, with the country so short of food. 
Battersea Park F 19.19.45, ‘3 é 
DOCK oTRIKs 50 GoT 
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, ° ! A | 
I think it s very unfair - all tne food going to,waste - it's not 
risht at all. What are the unions for? If tney ve got a union 
they snould stick by the decisions of that union. It only does 
narnm to everyone, coning out on tneir own in an unauthorized way 
like tnois. ‘ 
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~s don t fancy tirey’ a1 want tq. cane Suc. 20 
all a--party to it.. They‘can t just go back 
sorry for tne ones that were against coming 
the strike. It's: dissusttin, = food running 
We Can t afford to waste 4 single bit 
. , it’s net : 
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It '« very wrong. I don t.say every docker s out because he wants to 

be. tlaey re not all ATTKS.: . But they re not giving this Labour Govt. 

a chance » they re-putting every obstacle in tneir way they should 

nave oulled tozetner, and had a little. natience. tt. 2 very wrong, 
; indeed = the Govt. have had trouble right from the beginning - We ve 

| hever nad a full 4abour Govt. before and they re not treating tnem in 
: ---~§he right manner. | dt 
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Tney've taken wonderful money in the war - the dockies and taneir women. 
I d have peen thankful if my husband had nicked up half what they’ we 5s 
prcked wo. i: shou! ‘dn t be in tne state 1 an today if he nad. They ‘re 
Sure of a waze woaen taey re not working, and my old mans cleaning: the 
“post office for £5.5 a week, and damaged a toe last War he wae ~ BAe 
poor hands are lixe claws Tee course ne keeos them out of sight or ne 


niznt -get turned off. 1% ery unfair - the dockles nave had more tnan 
their share, tale War Taey ve.got a Labour govt. and then they do e 
tnis * nO, iG 8 very very wWron;. | ) | oe 
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I'11l tell you what happened Tuesday dinner-tine, because it wis a very 
funny thing. I was in a barge unloading of.a ship, it was one o clock, 
some of tne men were at their dinners and some were going. One 

»' clock: everytaing normal. Then 4 rumour ran round she was a diverted 
snip. By two o ‘clock there wasn t a man to be seen. I marvelled. 
Notaing organized, n0 signal, notaine like tnat, just tne word went 
round, and oy two o "clock the dock was deserted = 1t might nave been 

2 ounday. ell, i sBsupvose there 'g a sort of 2 herd instinct still left 
in us - one sheep jumrxs through the g2p - the others follow, but it 

was one of the queeres st thin ever i saw. 
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It's a pissing business. It's the bloody wages... Its the women and 
kids it falls on. It s toe same in all the strikes. They 1l give us’ 
aothing from the Assistance. It's because so many dockers are doing 
oiecework and getting eight or ten pound a week. TIney want to ston 
the pjLecework and get a living wage - stop then getting nothing when 
tnere s no work there for them. Taey don t want us to have tke Labour 
‘Party in, taat s the trouble. ae s the big pots are against tnem. 
Well, I don t. know how we'll do - a11 going out and nothing coming in. 
I*nm fed up * I wish we a stovped at Bristol, where we used to be. 
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Put ‘em in khaki and let the boys come aomé and nick up their wages. 
That s the way 1 look at it. They e had their good time, taey ‘ve had 
far more than the rest set - out drinking every nigat - they ve nad 

an easy war and notning but discontent wita it. Toey ve deen spoiled. 
I d like to see them 211 shoved into khaki and our boye howe in their 
ptaces. that would be the right tiding to do. 
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I couldn t go into it all but I can tell beet this ~ they re entitled 
to what taney want. If the fordigners can get it our boys can get it 
too - it shouldn t be then that Zet eve ry thing all the time. I grant 
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you it s¢eems Wicked in a way - nolding up the neople's food. But if 


taey don t set it now they ‘11 go on being downtrodden and no help 


for it: “they. re ali iG 2st. teey re aii coming out. TIney should be 
treated fair for a fair day's work - my hubby's 2a dockie and I know. 
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STRIKg cio) Bes aes OK 


A large qumoer of men are hangins around under the railway bridge 

by the Blue Posts, or sitting in rows on the coping-sbones. There 

is a sullen air about them and they are very silent. No cheerfulness 
and no jokes. Inv. tries to get into conversation with a few of 

them but does not get far. (vatners from other sources that several 
reporters nave been around and taey nave sot rather wary apout what 
toey say to strangers). Mos0D says, "They ve sent | asm delegates and 
teey re waitin-, for them to come back now -=- that's what they' re 
Waiting about for. 
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Inv. goes to have a drink at tne Slue Posts. .ly5>D comes in and 
asks for aalf a pint of bitter: says ne has been up all night on 
picket and wants a drink badly. "Looke like a poor Caristmas, 
gays Fe5C. "Christmas and Yom Aippur, remarks M55D. " oper : 
411 we'll set for Vnristmas, says the baraaid, F25C. Inv. gets 
some luncn “at a jull-un for carmen near by. -.ien seem to be | 
muttering about the strike at several tables, Dut not loud enougn 
for her to near: there is an indescribable air of gloon and | 
sullenness over tais particular district, and Inv. can t get nold 
of anything, exceot from reonle wno nave notning to do with tne 
strike. \see other interviews). 
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YO they re threatening to brinzs the wonen in to 
are they’ Well, give us ail a bit of a laugh. 
ASALNSt tone soldiers. There Pour cranes 
De toe soldiers, because nobody Ss gone back. We 
do as tney re told - it would be a different tuning 
troops on tt. I'm fed un to the teeth with these 
Some of tne disturban are deliberately worked 
lney want to set the men against tae unions. It 
been out over a week now - Ww, 000 men don t come 
they re not all hot-neads. 
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with - we re not served out wita 
soldiers it was a rotten trip. 
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Ine public isn t with them, 1 do know that - tney re asklag,too eae 
: } c -~ — <2 i oir 
compared wita Sther jobs - the council men and gall taat L vé a 
at Bee - , | " 4 6hlUR 7 aay ae so 3 
vo 9 lot of them earning £35.5. a week = you can t Keen & vite pe 
fanily on that - a lot of them aave bt Ao od3 jobs, part-time work Ol 
Lait in ol cs ; . 7 ~ A f } ate IV .« 
se gnethin 5 on tae side, or ney chad par Lt be able FO do fn i oe 
7 ai ry . Pr ry} 
The Fockers are moe StLy unskilled labour a nd tney ve not SOU toe pig 
to ask these nigh wages. The trouble lag, toey came down With @ duilp 
too soon. 
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Well, in 


; : / a : ¥ aoe : 
yiew of Pne/situation, I feel disgusted with their action. 


3ut 1 can t say I ve noticed any popular interest in it yet - every- 
where I ve been today and every voub I ve been into, people are all 


gepeculating about the Air Bubble 
all day. 


Murder: 


I ve heard nothing else 
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Well, as far as I ve studied it, I'm not 
business to come Out against their union. 
the Ssovernment - they ve got their hands 
think they ve made a big mistake. 
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in sympathy. They ve got no 


It 8s a very bad taing for 
full of trouble anyhow. JI 
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i think toey must: be crazy, fooling around Lake this. wal tac | 
: , naw wa ra 7 f aM LC COounOoOns anyway 
in the snips - it’s dreadful » Waen We re all on sucn aprt Ccoiunone ad ° 
- eo“ oe A ‘ , : "| f ia “7 . lr “ 4 — - 
he S ¢ 5a 4 11< ~ > a 4 + } +2 7 nem Ore; } ANG j : Co ta i 
very scrap of food is precious and then tney benave lik 1 
te ag) : wicked 7s wure evervood' "es a; 2inst then. 
think it s absolutely wicked - I'm sure everybody = 
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“ome body aL tne of ¢3 | 
v “ Lt CS Waek Savin y ¢ F; 
and water sup: slAnts wl Ue SY WES A pity the gee ; ti 
O11) | he J © £88 and e 
thev' Keaks Aka y Gouldn t be cut off from the dockers' hes vlectricity 
7 ,¢ 16¢ wnat a blackmailin.s eshnbnk strike Sa ee , tnaen 
se ) SRO SS, don t think 


taey ve sota b13 
set fe 5S Ny puolic symnathyv a ] 
Striking about. rae yay all - I don t even know what they re 
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I think it's awful on the face of it, but then I don t know all the 
conditions. I tnoink it « frizntful of taen 1f 1% means wasting tne 

' people's food. But you know so little about tne conditions - dockers 

) and miners and all tnose =- you think it s awful of tne miners striking, 


and then you hear more about the way they live and then you wonder they 


' ‘ : ‘ 4 vas : 
Jidn t strike before. I don't know that 1m in any position to speak, 
necause I don't know anything about how the dockers live. There must 
be a lot of hardshiv that doesn't get into the p@pers, I do think that. 
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1 can t Say I ve gone into the whole disnute - I believe pebtehg acts eg 
about--something quite nonsensical Ln 3érkinnead about whether nandling 
nit-props wae dirty work or not. i think it 8 4114 very Use or ures! 
and on the face of it it does seem as if the dockers naa behaved in 2. 

; a ne least in their favour. But 1 think it 
frivolous way. Im not in toe Leas | ty alate a gee 
may be very enligntening to our new Labour government. quite a nuilbde 
of tnem seem to be getting i11 wito worry already. 
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Toe dockers think they got 2 case. I1dont think they ave, -but 
then 1 ve not gone into it all that. I1 reckon they ougat to settle 
it by @rbitration, not come out makiny trouble fox 
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I don't taink mud ; 
‘ ak much o | | 
Gent ba aon Betta: ae They Ougnt to of waited, they ougat to have 
ed ne peoovle we ve got in nower now ~ they ve zot 
souethning to put up with - we -< 
rt trang 2 Be D Qo ~ my word. They’ re better veople than the 
f" a @ 3 drake ougat to Of Sunvorted shem instead of Striking 
4 ns owe . m all for tne government and I do think they'll try to 
- an —— Sailling or two put on the old az Se pension for folks lixe 
‘ ee; aon t think much of that strike, not by any manner of speaking. 
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D 
I taiank it's a dirty trick myself - others stick to their jobs and 


don't go on strike, and they fetch in far less at the end of the 
week than the dockers do - I taink it's very bad indeed - I'm not 
in favour of it at all. I don't think it will do the government 


any good, either. 
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‘+: doulan ) t Say at 27 l I we : : — ' 

pe oa | ee not read 1t - I ve no time 
gale “ptilaed Were out, but I couldn t say nore tina that 
:, : ney should have stayed in. =It' Z| oming 
@t a time like this. — ‘ 2 Rey right, coming out 
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FI6C: Well, if you'll eBcuse my language, I think they re dirty (a 
Stinking bastards. 
F20C: Put ie down the same as ner. (4 


FI8C (another): They ougat to be put into uniform and sent to Japan 
some home and do the job. & 


and let some of our boys 
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Studied it at alle- I wouldn t like to say,l.knew woat they'd come 
| out for. The papers said: something about doit -proeps*but there must be 

s : 2 . ~ :a » , ¢ | . ‘ pF © - ae 43 . . % 
,.eseMOPe to it'than that. But I Wien they d aired their graevances through 


TAI ' : a : ‘ oo ; m 
well, it © very easy to fling out: 4n ovninion when you've not really, 


)+* “their own union - I like fair play and freedom’ atid: getting things done, 

but I think it does harm*to toe unions when’ they strike like thie. 

: People 211 ‘seem to think they aad very nigh: wages. all through the war 

and now tiey re discontented because they ve zone down’ -’ the dockers 

S ...don:t Stop.to think now much the boys in the army and the navy and the 
~ + RAF wade out of the war: | ) 
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I suvovose toere's two sides to it. I don t know much about it. Id 
sooner not,say, because I've not gone into the rights and wrongs of 
he a ; . 2s sf ; . 3 + o -y a es a 
it. No, I ve got no opinion, not: tiil Il ve gone into it some nore. 
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It's a bad iob, with the country just staggering back to normal ag 
you might say. I think it s very bad for the sovernment. It's not 
right - it's not giving them a chance. They've had notning but a 
packet of trouble since they got in - what with Lease Lend and the 
atom bomb and all. I think tnoey should have neld back till tney 
knew wnat the Arbitration Board decided. Tney d no business coming 
Out on toeir own. | 
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I ve not sot interested in that. svery man got nis own oninton 
and he ad best keevo that ovinion to hisself. 
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nd they ougnt to have stuck by it. tf the union coula get it for 
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I think it's been broue gnt about by the trade union leaders,. giving them 

a false understanding. “romising them things they never got and then 

they re sore about it all -.and come out. If you promise people the earth 
and then all they . get is a cut in Wages, well, you re asking for trouble. 
Mind yous I don't think they were justified, wnen you tnink, of the s ervice- 
men wno ve done all they could’- money didn t come into it then. I think Fy | 
they came out very prematurely. ‘What 1 think is, they should give the i | 
g00d workers an extra bonus. Piecework is the source «<f-tne trouble = in 
the dockyards as it-is everywhere else. If they work five days a week most. | 
of tnenm only get £4, and got to pay tax and health insurance and 80 on - 

1t doesn t leave much for a family. fTIhere s talk about the big. wages they 
drawn, but I'd like to see how it worked out on an avera; 5¢. - They want to 

get a better stabilization, like other industries. oe. 
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Hard to say. I think it's a wrong thing, striking against toeir union. 
Dut if you taink a bit, well, when there s a strike on it: s the stomachs 


#® -of the workers that suffer - I shouldn t like to say they d come out all 
r .for nothing. Trouble is, all this preaching of socialism-and the pnower 
-.,0f the people and all that - then they set a Labour government and tney 
73 expect miracles and they’ re not getting then. Sut. I think they ,should 
| #have waited a bit - used a bit of natience. I don t think they ve got 
-¢ wuch sympathy - oeople are afraid for tneir rations. 
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I can’ t say I know 
a all the details - T' ; 
before the war the docker was woe Fas sea bee Oo nnes ateeee 


week - I don t think the 

: re ougnot t 

| nag: bert a11 round. I Jon'’t “hapa 
Snould say there s more to be said for t 

people tater. r the dockers than most 
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Well, I ve lived auons the dockers and they're good genuine snglishmen 

and taney ve been let down by their own union leaders and it's them that 
wake sometaing out of the deal, not the dockers. You don t wait about 

you've zot a canker in your toumb ~ you go to a Surgeon and nave 1t 

seen to, and that s waat toe dockers are doing. There s food enough ,in 
this country - every shop carries an,smergency supply > people needn tb 

be so frightened of going short - it s all tomayrot that we re going-to 
starve. It's a pity they didn't wait another week, in some--ways - it 6 
that has set people against then. oe 
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all the rights of this dispute, 
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Fi) teli you what 1 think about those men ~ they ought to be in 
uniform. Yr else in the L.P.T.B - that Be the biggest white slave 
traffic on record. I know neonle fancy we re well treated by then, 
but we re not. Far from it. They ve just laid me off, now the 
younger men are-coming home. You get no sick say and no vension, ' | 
and the way we were out in the blitz, out all night, and never a | § 
taank you for all we did. Now the war's over - out yOu £0. After . | 
e7 years. No superannuation, and no sick nay. .1f a man doesn 't 
cover nimself for sickness he 8 done for. hen you get Sick, they 
make you see their own doctor and then they sack you. I ve got 
anotner jovd now, Tw not sorry they turned me off, but after all we 
did in the blitz - they re a mean slave- owning lot, the L.P.?.5B., 
and Id like to see the dockies working for them. Then they d know 
sometmines. 


° ae eee . n> 5 ® e 
0a, it 8 a bad job, this strike. This govern anent s had no luck. : 
Ia only a@ labouring man ~ I don t set up to be clever, but don t 


you reckon eaurcai1T put the spoke--in {every gaing - 1 reckon he Was. 
ne instigator, stovnoding that Lease=Le ut @very obstacle he could 


in the WAY of tne Lapour Uovt. 
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I think taoey ve taken too many liberties all through this war - others 
have had to work for nalf the, money - half of them ought to be out 
wnere tne Soldiers are - they ve gone out on strike for every frivolous 
little taing while our boys have been dying out there ~ they ought to 
be ashamed of theirselves. 
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‘ Ive got ao use for ta Le » lady -. YO use at a1 is 25/e 2 dayAndeed. 

4 No, 1 ve worked ard: alt my Tite and. brought up hy children to do 

4 1kKe\ R ise, 4,1} 14 ee Ve Sot NO use for thoes 4a: RA Aico ars . Nobody Wants tO 


7 a + 2 . Tec - + | “> tT , ae yt +- on . < ‘ ~ 
aork nowadays -"tney oniy want to draw their. money. 
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Ly father s a dockie and he's fed uv at the moment. This sort of taing 
outs you back six or seven weeks. /And they worked nard all through 
toe raids and the flying _dombde and now the money's down-but the oric 

of food aren t down ~ it's rotten /- you nay a pound at the apeunaraeak 8 
and. you get nothninz for it. And all that income tax taney were stooped | - 
Why don t they sive it now, let then have it rignt AWAY not when they’ Pe 
dead. They try to keen it away from you - my sister’ s nusband died, and 
the papers she had to fill in, a11 about diseased's (sic) brother and 
sisters - the forms she had to fill in - you never saw anything like it, 
211 before she could get his post-war credit, a lot of red tape. I 
-eckon most of us 11 be in our graves before we see that nost™war 

credit - they should give them toe money wnaen they re in need of it. 

It s a shame the Way people have to fignt for what 8 due to them. Il 
a know my da?'s fed up. 
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THE STRIKE IS SPREADING. 


f cers 


The strike which: Se “now Wirestine to 
a number bf West: End Hotels started at 
The question at issue is _ 
whether daber ing ‘workers, in canmon with 


tiall bher seotions of ‘the worker's, are to 


have the Tight to argadise, aay 


; >* » , 


os behalf ‘of ihe workers: at the Savoy, 


es Arthur Lewis, MeP. Organiser of the 


: See 


Catering Section of the General & Municipal 


Workers: Utiion wrote three times to the 
Management of the’ Savoy ‘asking for an 
appointient. He was ignored. | THe Union 
asked the Ministry of Labour ‘Corioi liation 
Department +o intervene but the, Savoy 

Ma ra gements simply. ‘Ye nored the Ministry. 
The staff have many grievances ‘but every 
avenue for negotiatien has been olosed, . 
Teiey have therefore been foread to strike 
by the obetinaey of the Savoy Mandgeiie nt 


WEILL SEE 


Ther arrogance’ of the Sever Management 
‘is shown by: their assertion that sine 
the Wages Board lays down general working 
obmitions, "no necessity for a Union _ 
-avises and ‘it is*not supported by the 
overwhelming ‘majority of’ hotel’and 7 
restaurant anp loyees?" It is for the — 
worker's * not ‘the:management to deoide . 
whether there is need for a tradé union, 


and recent events are proving ‘whether there — 


1s support for. it or nots 


The Savoy Strikers ‘have: ‘a toeiidie ‘been - 
joined by the staff at Simpsons, Claridge's 
the Berkeley, the-Dorchester, the Park 

Lane Hotel; the Rite, and the Waldorf 
workers at the Cumberlani, Regent Palace, 
Strami Palace ati Kens ington Palace are 
also considering actions Splendid mass 
meétings have been held’ in Lincolns Inn 
Fiolds ani outside the hotels, . 


hae 
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CAP ERT NG WORKS ani ALL LONDON TRADE 


By el 


nie 


- The maintenance men at all the 


Hotels on strike who are members of the . 


AeEeUe & EeTeUe aro actively expressing .. 


their support ani considering <a 
aA0t Lone 


MARKETS BOYCOTT. 


Covent Garden porters are boytotting 
the hotels so that they will gét no - 
fruit am Smithfield Pines are —— 
to deliver meat, 


The Hotel Managements have got. away 
with it too lom, This time catering 


| workers are determined to win their ~ 


rights and take thoir place with all: 
the great seotions of the organised 
workers in Lonions Our denands are 
simp 16 : - 


Reoognition of our union « the. 
catering branch of the National. 
Union of General. & Municipal 
Workers, | | 
No loss of pay bese strike . 
aotion, 

3. .No viotimisation. 


SOLIDARITY WILL WIN: 3 
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2 fO Stra ko gs rasetv ndous-- «+ 
‘Support from othor trade nionists. Yester = 
day, Mrs Julie Jacobs, Scorctnry of the 
_Lomon Trades Council t pons the strikers a 
vpehalr of Lerion*s —° 
600,000 orgarised workcrse Somé months ago 
the London Tradcss Cours3 i passed 3 
rosqiut ign dec turing. it: oth, 1 for Q 
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The strike 
newspaper: and S road. fer: a 
change ef. some thoweslt hy naylre to go 
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le Pigkotis- arc roquircd all round tho 

clock at all] crbrarces to tho hotels and. 
help from trade uniemists'in Central London 
Will: be we loom. 


Ce | Resolutions of solidarity ayom Trade 
Union tranches zert té tho Cuamittco ani 
to newspapeorg Will ‘streimthon tho fight. 
Se Above all, domticrs to the S.ri.ke. Fund 
from ind viduals: ceed orgy pis ation: wil be 
of tremendous asé% starec. Send, to. the..---: 
Central | Spt riko Committec, 14, Polurd Street, 
Wels 
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The Central §. tr ike Committee. Rogue are 


-ab-14, Poland Street , Welé Pickets are 


urgently required for duty betwoon 5 p.m 
ani ll pems Report at Polani Stroct 
‘during -the afternoons 


Pickets for the Bavoy Hotal should 
report to Mre Smyth at the Trados Entrance, 
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The Senta Senmnpatind maintain that 
"There is no necessity for a-Trade Union" 
but the conditions umier which Hotel 
staffs are oxpevted to work show. that if 
ever a wnion wore needed, ‘to 4mpr ovo: 
things, at is there. Se tat see 

. Hore tre — “of the foots given by 
Hotel workers ‘to ne — — 
-yestorday:= «| gee Se | 
FOOD. Typical tri Bent ea staff at tho 

Savoy is#'- Fish: (past. its: prime), 
‘broad and. 
margorine.s 3 of the cleaners, say that- 
thoy oannot.:eat the dinners. They aro 
foreed to bring their own saniwichos. 
instead. Simpson's workers also said 
that the food in their cantoon. is - 
Salt rier maknly giblets and SAUSAEOS. . . 


| WAGES g HOURS. Hore are same examples of 


“ “low wages and ‘Long hours, 

Cleaners : At tho Savoy cloanors work’ a 
. from'7 aoeme to 4 Pemewookdays , 
and 1 pem. Saturdays for £248.06 a wook, 
Maitrosses Two: waitressos “ot! tho” 7. 
Savoy, aged 17, got 48/= | OQ: 


.. WOOKe They work. fram’7.30 aemet0'5 ‘Pelle 


one week, 11 Osthe to 2 poms) ‘ont 5S peme 
to 9 pem. tho next, ami on alternate . 
Sumays 8 KeMs | bid 2: ‘Peitley ‘ont 5730 Pethe . 
i to Q Pole” ge OE A vc at ’ 
Masters: 4 waiter” ot tho’ sai 
" works 16 jidirs 6 
the yext gets £5 pls: tips.” 
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The Official Stéxry ccccsccccccseccess 
Extracts from Observations Made On The Sthike, cccccccce 
The Hotel Stéike Rally At Hyde Parks ceccocccceces 

The Attitude Of The Publics eoscssseccccces 


On October Sth a strike of workers at the Savoy Ho tel end 
Simp coms Resteurent remilted in the closing of the Savey Grill end 
the cancellation of a luncheon at which the Seéretary ef Overseas 
Trade was te have mekem Ry the evening catering workers at Claridge's 
Hotel, -the Berkeley Hotel, ond the Derchester Hotel had joined the 
strikers ‘The Savey Hetel strikers, whe were manbers of the National 
Uuien ef General and Municipal Workers, claimed recognition ef their 
wirlLems . 


The strike at the Savey Hetel was the of a compaign 
eorgenised by Mxy Artimr Lewis, M&F, district efficial fer the Lenden 
catering industry of the National Unien ef General ond Municipal Workers, 
He saié that the wrien was initiating a general campaign to fight for 
rece gi tion. 


On October 9th the strike spread and ame ampleyees stopped 
-werk at the Rits and Park Lene hetels and at the Comeught Reema Public 
gmpathy being aroused, the strike leaders were confident that the strike 
would be efficlally récogni sed in the near fulure After a meeting at 
Lincoln’ s ‘ Lewis instructed pickets te call out the workers at 
the Walderf Hetel 


Octeber IOth, The district committee ef the wrien decided te 
enderse the strike but confirmation ef the national executive would still 
be required befere it would be technically efficial. Elated by their 
first saccess the strikers decided to march te the Piccadilly, Perk Lane, 
end Stfend Palace Hetels in on effert te call out the workers, 


Octeber IIth <A wit ismed by the Savey Hetel served on Mn 
Lewis, Mm Ravera, and Mx Piazza to restrain then frem inciting man and 
wenen to join a strike without complying with a certain Defence Regulation, 
A mass denenstration was planed fer the merrow : 


October I2th, An official ennouncenent that a joint meeting of 
the exmpleyers end the National Union of General and Municipal Werkers 
would be held on the next day. 
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Octeber I4th, The Hetels and Restmrents Association declared 
that the strike was illegal and the isme of dianisssl notices was 
considered, Reperts of seme workers returning bat there were still sheut 
I,600 werkers en strike out ef the 15,000 . Hetels affected by the 
strike were: the Sefey, Dorchester, Bitz, Claridges, the Berkeley, Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, Walderf, Russell, Regent Palace, Stfand Palace, and the 
Cumbexrlend Restemrents includes the Lensiewme, Oxferd “tfeet, “ 


end Ceventry “tfeet Corner Houses, Maison Lyons, Marble Arch, the Helbern 
end “isip son % 


Octeber I5th The Lendeon Hetel t#ike “eftled, An 
was reached between the National Union of General and Municipal Werkers 
end the Hetels and Resteurents Association, 


Teese arrived te find three men outside the Derchester aide 
entrance, One of the men was still in his evening suit and black bew 
tle, topped by a rather shabby overcoat The other two were dressed 
in tweeds and dlacks <All digmlayed pieces of paper pinned on to their 
lepels saying," “tfike Picket". All looked glum and cold standing their 
with their hands in their pecketa Just them a lerry drew up advertising 
picmes, end as the driver got out he winked at the investigater and said, 
"This is a pretty to deo, mt 4% went last for long", and disappeared 
inte the hetel carrying verious tools 

The investigater walked en te the next entrance where a truck had 
pulled up and was wiloading drinkaHe stepped te read the words printed 
on a large pester," Berkeley, Sissons, Dorchester on strike until we are 
recogni. sed hy Trade Uniena," The pester was pinned to a young beys 
coat. He and his friend were not more than sixteen years old and beth 
were eagerly showing a workmen a map from a paper saying," Bre that's 
MC, there™, secsscocee” 
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Weccce she Could see that some dimlay wes in pregress The 
pavenents were crowled, whilst above peoples heads jutted out pesters 
preocloiming, "The Rights Of The Werkers", or "What's goed enough fer 
the Buckingham Palace staff is good enough for us", Everyone treated 
it as a lmge jeke, pickets included, The young girls carrying the 
bamners giggled incessantly, and the pickets were ready to sir their 
grievances te any sympathetic persone eecce" 


".seooe Meanwhile the posters contimed to,mmrch up and dew the 
street, end despite the weather, everyone looked very happy. Outside 
Slip sens exactly the seme thing was going om, One picket informed the 


Investigeter proudly that the Sy and “istpsons were the first te go 
on strikes, ceooe” | 


they were told to remain as he was merely 
certein clase I3550 referred te in the cour 

The cheiman of the Lenden catering branch 
Unien histery was being made at that very 
— would come to staye Much cheering and shout 
H 

The General “eéretary of the General Workers Unien thanked the 
public end the daily press for their smppoert in the digute. Ne 
mentioned else verious trade councils and other gmpethetic organi satiena 


"coe did not went this strike, we only went trade union recogni tien" 
eemuch cheering and shoutings of spprovels 


A messege was read frem Uae from the Werld Federation of frate 
Uniens, in the ferm of a greeting and gmpathetic eppreval. 


"Workers unite you have nothing te lese oe eye to gain, * 
More cheers 


caetin Nate wiliinien nen ties ollie to," Get off your bellies and 
step leeking efter Duchessea, Let thea cook their om kippers and anpty 
their slops and make their om beds." This was greeted by a terrific 
burst of leughter and leud cheering, 


ce/ the meeting went on and finally it gram&ally SS a Oe 
strikers returned te contime their picketing, 
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BUILDING TRADES STRIKZ (Procession) hes ; 8.10.48," 
| : Fae tty eae es 


Inv. caught a 19 bus Just after 4 p.m. in ew Oxford Street, which 
became stationary in a traffic jam just before reaching Tottenham 
vourt noad. People got up from their seats and Stared ahead, asked 
questions: nobody seemed to know what was aappening. ‘ight as well 
walk, some sort of demonstration, I tnink,' could be heard. any 
people went on-stubbornly sitting; after waiting for several minutes 

inv. got out. Traffic was being diverted from Charing Cross Road; 

~ taere were crowds everywhere; a few people appeared to know what was 
‘happening but a great many did not and kept asking questions. 
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"It: 8 ‘the building trade are out," said a newsnaper-seller at the | 
-“ corner of New Vxford Street. .Inv. crossed the road via the underground, 
.'@8 it seemed impossiodle to see wiat was happening: a procession of-.men 
could be seen through the crowd, coming up Charing vross Road and 
‘turning down ¥xford street in tne direction of warble Arch. Westbound 
traffic nad stopped completely, but an occasional bus - sometimes three 
or four tosether, was getting through in an eastward direction. Beople 
lined the edges of the pavement on both sides of the road, and small 
énots were standing and watcning from almost every doorway or shop 
entrance. wany of the men in tne procession looked shabby and worn, 
and very few looked in really good nealth. Tais was connented on 
several times by people watcnhins;. 


: i + re 
“They re not getting very fat," remarked Fe5c. 


t! 


"Well, I nove tney do get it," replied F5OC. 


M25D, to sever2] others: "Two bob an hour - that's all they get.” 


“Wao are they’” "What's it about?” veople kept asking on the route. 
ry ‘ ! "a 
"Buildings trade, they are, answered other voices. 


, | 
, ' | 
"Oh; they re all doing it,” remarks F400, crossly. "It « been going on 
ever cincew-tne dockers came out. I never see wnat they get out of it sf 
myself.” “a 


Beside Bourne «& Hollinzgeortno's 2 convoy of buses is drawn up against 
the liszats. aA sudden burst of cheering breaks out, wiich appears to be 
started oy the bus drivers, Wno wave to the procession and grin broadly. 


uverytoiag seems quite good-nunoured. W550 reade off slogan on banner: | 
"DEMAND THE RIGHT TO LIVE. . The rizat to live * that's all they're asking. "| 
At Oxford Vircus Inv., tryin. to cross the road so as to be on the near F 
side, gets stuck in a large crowd of people on tne island on the west - 
side. Regent Street is jamued with traffic. “Just look at taat,” 

says F203. "It would be very awkward if you had a train to catch.” 
"What are tney doing?" says F50B. “Going to Hyde Park," says another 
voice. (There are slight burste of song or shouting now and then, but 
only for 2 second or two, and Inv. can t get the words,/ 

Just opposite tne top of sond Street there 1s a Dig jam of private 

cars extending into tne street on the other side. ‘Just look at those 
poor old cars." exclains F25A in a warm sympathetic voice. Here and 
there on tne edse of the navement are children Who seeu especially 
interested and excited. ‘Look, Mumay. What a procession. It & going 
on for miles," remarks M8B. “Mummy, mummy, look at the strikers. i 
cries F1IO0C. | : aay 


On 08site Selfridge's M40D, suite drunk, keeps lurching into the 
orocession and patting men on the back. We ve gotta do it,--e snouts. 
"we've gotta win the war. Come on, We can do it. iverybody laughs. 


Tae space round Marble Arch has all the air of a V-day. vrowds aave 
gathered everyWaere, and seen to de enjoylug the fact taat there is 
something to stare at. The strikers make for the space round a 

partly dismantled Forces vanteen: many of tae younger men have cliabed 


f up and are sitting on tae iron girders waich are all that remains of a 
/ / tae roofs: Youth with placard ie sitting on the fence having & rest, a  @ 
bd of ais placard (photograph from uvening News) beside hia. Several people = = 
“a pass and read aloud the words on-the placard. <a 


Below the dismantled building is an improvized platforn, waere one 2 


YILDING TRADES PROCKSSION oo. Se 6. 10.4 


Soeaker | 2r ¢ ay , " | 
Sete ok the geet Sete up wae vied ag vaialy a62inst tne general 
| . uwost of them have sone of tiie oddest nNlatfora 
sestures Inv. has ever seen: she ein hear notains, but observes 
Speakers bdenaving like jockeys or oallet-dancers - perhaps thie 1s 
to nold tae attention of the masses that can t,hear what ig boinc. 
Bald. ney ought to have 2 aike." "Why didn t they fetch a loud- 
speaker along‘" can be heard constantly in the-crowd. "They want a 
loud-speaker - can t hear." "They re doing ao good to themselves," 
renarks #450 acidly to her nhusband~ She reais aloud frog a placard 
ud on the roof above the nlatforu: DOWN WITH : 

"SOPPOCK" 
and adds, “Who's voppock ‘i Nobody answers. iny don t taey shut un?” 
says ma0C. fou can see them iny day of the week, loutsing about doing 
notaing, and then they vant to get paid for it," says F553 to friend. — 
Suilding workers near tiem look black but say nothing. 


! 


! 


mepeaker on platforn if shouting, ‘We've brougnt you,so far - trust us 

to lead you the rest -" Angry voice in crowd: "You ve had four months." 
Laughter and several hear hears. somebody in crowd -near Inv. save 
sometning incomprenensible about 4 orime minister in a »linkin' basket. 
Anotner spe2.er \oothn the last two are sScotsnen) now nleads with the 


crowd to withdraw - says another <0,099 are waiting to coue into the 

. - vn’ 4 P a - { ; . ‘.. = i Se Nee rive a Ge ae f : 
park =- mucno Jaugater at tnis. yontinues tnat the nank and File vonnittee 
ace just as anxious about the succes. of tne demonstration a6 you arc. 
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Voice: Don t forget that. ~wneakcer goes on, for God s sake don t 
A r 
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ask us to develop our next policy uv here ,~ sive us two or three noure 

> ‘ ~ \ . é - - "7 -T y <3) - ee ry . . ‘e b 4 ~ > , ; ae 1! i r * 7. 

at least so that we can tell you where We re golns from nere. Voices 

! ; tt toe ae i " ie ra we Pay ope oe avAt A am "> — APRN 
All paper. opeaker - so that if we deci@e to take action against 

! 

7 ; ° A " ) . : mi : ; t at. , ' she _ oa Ki sii ! . 

Voices Decide: It s already been decided. What .d you taink We re 


nere for: os 
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, ttn, 5 . * ae : T : ~~ - 
Speaker* The workers in Wales - in scotland - in London itself - 
Voice: We know all that. We ve fought six years of war - 


opeacer: Yrder, comrades. Anotner snerker starts arguing wita men in 

the crowd: "You can t get on the niatform - you naven t got the nlatform - 
this mans speakinzg’-- po’ ay tne game.” Bxolains that loudsneakers are 

not allowed in this oart of the rark - “we don t want to shout our 

tonsils out Jike tnis. Ask only that you’ wil] nave faith in the Rank & 


® ‘ See : , ' , % / 
File vomumittee waicao you have st up - waica nut un a netition for j/- 
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an nour - if we re good enough fo: that we re good enough to finish the 
job. \vome applause* not much./ 


anotner sneaker starte: Imnossible for any concerted action 4 We are 


that if we let the s ak = or more °* 
! sn ihe 
a month 8 wages =- le 


if we can t get it we 


ww 
; : ae oe Ke side pean ’ Dw on ts oe m s ii ie : ‘> 
at voresent can we get your suoport for the nank « file Committees 
aH, : . 2c} — + inate i Me i rAl1IP ana 2 
\Cosers./ Let us get round tne table and insist on 2 2n nour and a 
- ‘ “s/h « y a ray ee T _- “) ‘ = » 7 vd j ~. r < ae | ‘ ‘ i> » oh ce Te: We ”~ 
suar AaAnteed week e- \(lnv cannot near rest). WOMS a lause. menemoedl 


| ] . | oS Ac rye ain s "rer 4 we 
ilutters and shouting at tais: voint: esc-ence of wWnicn 1s, How long 
: L 


are you goin, to taket (M550 grins and remarks, "Now taney re off.) 
Speaker proceeds, ‘ve want to ask you to move over for the othere to 
come in. If there's no immediate result revorted in te paners we'll 
be askins you to come out - wait for the report in the public oresse -" 
ore shouting and muttering, and then the men suddenly seem tired of 
it and start ecaitering in all directions. Inv. tries to overhear 
couments as bhe follows various grouns of threes and fours down to 
Hyde Park Corner, but they are 211 silent - mutters about "get 2 cuppa 
tea" or "Get & bus back" are all ehe can hear: the men ceem tired out 
and not very hopeful. 
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s-&. Strike. S2 St 


M. 4O minus. D. 


I. They might have delivered perishable 
goods and left others alone. Deserve only 


to work 8 nours a day. 


2. 
%. Don't know anything about her. 
i. a) Yes. 


b) To a Greek. 


c) Does not worry me. 


%. Mail. 


sunday Dispatch. 


b. No. 
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W. 4O minus. B. 


* 


Terrible. Very bad time to choose. 
Terrible to think of the food wasting. 
Ought to go back. Thought the majority 
liked being payed by day - perhaps they 
don't all want an 8 hour day. Perhaps © 
will lead to a General Strike. 

az 


% No general remarks. . 


Gf. a) Yes. 


B) The Greek Prince.- 


c) Should marry who she likes within 
reason. 


& Times. 


Sunday Times and the Observor. 
6. yes. 


Conservative. 
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Q.Q. Strike. 


W. 


40 pius.. B. 


Térribie they have to strike =-rottén for 
ordinary people who have to suffer. If it is 
the only way then they should strike. 
Dustman and lorry drivers should att nave at 


least£5 a week, impossible to keep a family 
on less, 


(No general remarks) 


Should do the same as everyone else - choose 
for herself. Have heard she is going to 
marry the Greek Prince. 

Would rather he was English - but he was 
brought up in England - partly English. 


a) Telegraph. Evening Standard. 


b)}— Sunday Times and Pictorial. 


a) Yes. 


b) Voted for Edith Summerskill - she is a 
good woman -- want people of her calibre. 


a reasdh. The soldiers are being just grand. 


The men have a right to strike and should do 


a ee re ee eens Sere 
Will make as fine a queen as Queen Victoria 
did. 
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4 a) Yes. Pity she cannot marry a Scot. 
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B) Prince Phidip. 


~@) Very nice. Brought up in England } a great 
edvantage. Has nothing against a Greek. 
Greece a grand country. Must choose some- 
one who will be good for the country. 


: 6 ‘Daily Mail. 
sunday Times. 
6- Did not vote. 
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i Q.Q.Strike. ! $8, Ig.1.47. 


w.740 plus. C. 


Far too many strikes. Not against 
strike if good cause but stirs up 
strike complex. Perhaps a.lot to be 


_.gaid for this strike - but causes too 


much upheaval. 


Like her very. much - should make a 
great queen. 


a) Yes. 


b) Usual rumour. Philip - approve. 
c) Yes if she wants to let her. 


a.) Times. 


b) Observor. 


a) Yes. 


b) Conservative. 
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| -_-W.-40--mbnus._C, 


I, Think itis terribie. Have hnad-no- meat for 
| nearly a fortnight - also finished up the 

: soap when washing to-day and could not buy 
any more. —I-come from Scotland and we are 
not so public-spirited there, so I do not 
really know anything about it. 
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I think she is spoilt. 


. Am not interested in the papers in London 
because they do not give much news of Scotland 


he No. ) 
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6. Yes, | | 


Voting secret. 


w. 40 minus. C. 


I. Wanted to send luggage in advance - horr- 
_____.___ified could not and therefore am hostile, 
Do not know much about it but on the 
whote with them because Gov. has promised * 
__them these things and if they do not 
make themselves felt other people will’ 
get advantages they won't. 
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3. She is my brother's Colonel-in-Chief. 
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h. Yes, but have not believed rumours. Do 
——!_not-think-she-will-marry—until—she—is—25. 


_ -§. Mirror. Times. 


Sunday Graphic and People. 
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«sR. O. Strike. ees ee 
-W. 40 minus. C. | 


I.. Against it - country in poor state. 
- We ought to pull together now. 


_No general remarks. 


a) Yes 


> 


b) Prince Philip of Gfeece. 

c) Approve if she wants to - don't 

| think she will be allowed to. 
&. 4) Telegraph. 


b) Sunday Express and Times. 


6. a) Yes. 


b) Cons. 
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Q-Q:-Strike. mH = GB te the SE 


M. 40 minus. C. 


I. Men have right to get what they ask for. 
Should not tet it affect the pubdtic. They 
have a T.U. and therefore need not strike. 
Gov. should have taken earlier action. 


pt 
“3. No general remarks. 


6. a) Yes. 


b) To the Prince of Greece. 


c) If she wants to let her. 


Ly Express. 


The People. 


a) Not allowed to as in forces - no forms, 
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Q.Q. Strike. n.. ee 


W. 40 plus. B. 


I. On their side a good bit - they ought 
to have a fortnight if they work the 
rest of the year. Irritating for us 
though. ( Repeating husband's words 
now, he employs lots of men.) They 
think of nothing but pleasure~-these 
days. My husband compares the appren- 
tices of to-day with himself when 

young. They should work harder. 


3: We score over Princesses. Their life 
is very hard. 


¢ a) Yes. 


b) Prince of Greece. 


c) She ought to get married, it would 
be good for her. Would be better to 
have an English Consort and keep 
the foreigners out if possible. 
Think all would. Everyone thinks 
she will marry the Greek. 


S. Daily Telegraph. 


Sunday Times. 


6. No = I must tell you the truth, mustn't 
I? Wasn't it awfully naughty of me? 
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Don't know the cause - upsets every- 
thing. Dot to do with the Gov. They 
Gon't know what they are doing. 
Isolated from public opinion - other 
Gov. saw needs of people much more. 


Dovely girl - will be very pleased to 

see her in power. 

a) Yes. 

b).-Greek Prince. 

c) If that is her wish. Should have 
the one she loves if not German. 
The only things that matter are 
that she is happy and that he is 
good class. 


Express. Telegraph. 


Sunday Express. 


Yes, 


Conservative. 
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M. 40 minus. B. 


I. I don't think strike should be on. Had 
enough during the war. Now they should helv 
the country a bit more. 


5: She will uphold our princivles. 


h. a) Yes. 


bd) Prince of Greece. 


c) If in love with the Prince - yes. She 
Ought to be married. 


&. a) Telegrapn. 
b) People. ( 


b- Yes. 


Conservative. 
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Q.Q.Strike. B.8B. i772. 


W. 40 plus. C. 


I. Don't know the situation from their 
point of view. Might have given 
their Union a better chance. Tried 
to force Union first before striking. 


i 
3: Don't know a lot about her - only 
what the papers say - but am sure 
she will rule to the best of her 
ability. 
4. a) Yes. 
b) Philip. 


c) She is not the type to accept 
other peoples choice. It is best 
she chooses for herself. . 


&. a) Express. 


bd) Observor. 


6: a) Yes. 
b) Liberal. 
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| Q.Q. Strike. $.5 16.1.7 


_ Ww. 40 minus .c. 


I, Women will help them. to go back - the 
wives of the strikers will persuade them. 
Yes, I approve of it. Something must be 
done as they have waited so tong - they | 
would not get what they want without strik- 
ing 


on, 


‘3. ( No general remarks) 


fua.Yes. 


bd. Greek Prince. 


c. She should marry him if she is in love 
with him. Parents should know and decide. 


Fe. Daily Express. 


News of the World. and Sunday Pictorial. 


6. Yes. 


Labour. 
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: M. 40 plus. D. 


O 
Q.Q.Strike. S.5. 17.3.47. 


| I. An unedcated man therefore no good 
: asking him about strike. Reads 
cartoons in papers - strike is a 


pity. 
¢ j * 
iit | Z. Not interested. 
t | &. a) Yes, 
‘ b) The usual rumours - esp. to the 
Cts gue Greek, 


c) Not interested. 
5. a) Mail. Evening Standard 
b) News of ‘the World. 


No. 


WY 
s B-. ‘Et eet 


Q.@.Strike. 
M. 40 plus. D. 


I. What the papers say, the Herald and 
Chronicle - men's just clkaims should be 
met. The negotiating machinery is too 
slow. Not only that but everything else 
is too - like the railways - out of 
date. About time all sorts of things 
were overhauled. Think it will be a 
very good thing to have this new 
machinery running with the executive 
machinery.Unions and strikers should 
Suggest improvements - not only discuss 
grievances. 


Not interested. 


oe a} Yes. 


b) Greek. 


c) This marriage is being encouraged for 
strategic reasons.We must get out of 
Palestine and Greece a good place to 
keep an eye on Russiai I am curious 
to know why we are so anxious to keep 
police in Athens. I think it is a 
private matter and should be treated 
as such. - 


B- Labour and Liberal papers. Don't read 
Tory papers because know their ideas’ 
P inside out. Comm p's make me miserable. 
zs - EOG. 
I always have and always will mote as 
radical as it is possible. 


of 


\Q) . 
Q.Q. Strike. 5.6. 16.0G] 


M. 40 plus. D. 


I.Had a good case. Pay was not up to the 
cost of living. 


A 


4% Not interested. 


; 6. a) Yes. 
b) Greek Prince. 


c) Very good match. 


&. Express always and on Sundays. 
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No - overseas. 
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0.2. Strike, $6. 


M. AO plus._p. 


Rather leave it atone. Have not thought 


about it. Sick of strikes. Don't know 
which side is right. One thing though - to 
save waste, army should have been brought in 
straight away. 


Nothing in particular . 

Yes. 

TO the Greek Prince. 

Plenty of. time. If she likes the Prince no 
reaso n why not. 


Daily Mail. Evening News. 


News of the World & Dispach. 


Yes. Conservative. 
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Q.Q. Strike. s 6. ‘iS. t eh 


ML 40- pius.._). 


I. 


‘< 


3. 


h 
%-. 


All for the strike - every sympathy 
with them. They have been asking 
a long time - they have not asked. 
for much and they ought to get it. 


Not the -slightest bit interested in 
Princess Elizabeth. | 


a} No. 


Daily Telegraph. Sketch. 


Sunday Dispatch. 


Yes. 


No} A secret. 
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Q.Q. Strike. 3h. (5. 7 
m. 40 pius. 0D. 


I. They ought to strike. Negotiating machinery 
too slow, Time they should-do something 
otherwise might have gone on too long 
without getting what they want. 


3: About the engagement do you mean? 
( no general remarks) 


hk. Yes. Saw something in one paper. 


Certainly should get married. She is human 
like anyone else. No objection to the Greek.. 


Daily Herald. 


News of the World. 


6. Yes. Labour. 
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W. 40 minus. D. 


A 


6. 


No ideas, but think that strikers should 


please themselves. Am not interested and 
have not thought about it. 


Only know what the papers have said and 


they should mind their own business. 


All the rumours there have been in the 
papers récently. 


News of the World and the Daily Mirror - 
but don't read much. 


No - not interested in politics. 
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BY strike. S.B. I7.1.46. 


~m. AO plus. C. 


I. Necessary because negs. slow - that is 
the cause of the strike in a nutshell. 


A. 
3. Not interested., 


G. a) Yes. 


b) Greek Prince. 


c) Liberty to GO as she pleases. 


gq. Nearly all of them - left and Right. 


6. No - away. 


Q.Q. Strike. $ 5. 6.'-G ] 


ti. AOpihus. C. 


I. Men are justified because negotiations 
so long. Strike definately an effort 
of the employers to embarass the Gov. 
Should have gone back last week to.see 
2 if they could then come to an agreement. 


“3, No general remarks. 


op a) Yes. 


b) Greek Prince. 


c) Should be left to choose for herself 
her happiness is concerned. Don't 
think the State should interfere. 


Should prefer a commoner - prefer- 
ably English. , 


Herald. Express.Graphic. 


News of the Womld and People. 


6. Yes. 


Labour. 
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Q.Q. Strike. i fa. f. G/] 


M. 40 minus. D. 


a A a 


I. Unnecessary - we fought the war for a 
belief and for a free country and that was 
necessary. But the strikers will not get 
what they want by striking because the 
public will go against tnem and it will do 
them more harm than good. 


A. 


_§: No general remarks. 


by. 


a) No but she should please herself 
whether she marries royalty or otherwise. 


id Daily Mirror. News Chronicle. 


News of the World and The People. 


6. Yes. 


Labour. 
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q@.@.otrike. 5.5. 10,2481 . 


t 
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VN. 40 minus. D. 


I. Not very happy - all a waste of time 
because the more people get the more 
prices go up. 


cS Not interested. 


G. a) Yes. 


b) only what we havé all seen in the 
papers. 


ec) no opinion. 


S. a) Express. Mirror. 


bo) Pictorial and N. of World. 


6. a) Yes. 


b) No = that is not fair. 


a 


Q.Q. Strike. aoe 10.1,47. 


M., 40 minus. D. 


I. 


ae. 


Just come out of services - therefore 
have not been interested in strikes. 


Feeling-very out of touch. Have no 
interest in them. 


Not the slightest bit interested in 
her. 

a) Yes. 

b)Greek. 


ec) Don't care whether she marries 
or not. No concern of anyones, 


a) Mail. 


b) News of the World. 


No -abroad. 
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Q.Q. Strike. So. 16.959 


M. 40 minus. D. 


I. We are not allowed to discuss the 
strike. (G.P.0O.) 
a. 


3. No general remarks. 


b. Yes. 


Greek Prince. 


My full approval. 


G. Herald always Mirror sometimes. 


News: of the World and Reynolds News. 


6. No. 
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Q.Q. Strike. eee eS 


W. 40 pilus. C. | : 
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wpb 


Would have got more if they stuck to 


T.U. In the wrong - should have waited 
for their Union.If they had been consid- 


_eRmate people would have helped them. 


Marriage would be very good for her. 


a.) 


b) 


Yes. 
Greek. 


Should. be very happy. Good character 
and family, which is all you want. 


Telegraph. Mirror. Standard. 


Pictorial and People. 


Conservative. 
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Q.Q.5trike. 5.8. ; by ge ey ge 


M. 40 plus. D. 


I. Has gone on long enough but did not 
aoprove. 


" Jie 
%. Don't know anything about her. 


ey You. 
») Greek. 


c) Should marry an Englishman. 


5. a) Express 


ob) Pictorial and News of the World. 


6. a) Yes. 


b) Labour. 
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| Transport strike 10.1.47 


Southern Nailway | MeL. 


Parts of an overheard conversation, more of a monologue most of the time by 
M.32.D., with M.30.C. and later M.¥50.D. M./32.D. was either & lorry 


driver, or a drivers mate, arxug perhaps a general labourer. He wore a peaked 
army 


cap, rather ragged/overcoat shirt without a coller and white silk £z scerf-A 


B was a postman in uniform. C simlarly dressed to A. 


When A got in the carriege he haa just come from some sort of a strike meeting. 
and almost immediately started a conversation with B gaxrxyingxanx 
Owing to the noise of the train and A's bad diction inv. lost the greater ,;art of what } 


he gaid: 


"They don’t know what our conditions are - look- last Saturaay, 1 worked 
from 12 till half past six. Yes. it was ‘alf past six before Il 
left theneseeeeee and it took me about 3 hours till ‘aif past nine so 
I ahaa about that much time left....-and like they wanted us to work 
this week. 6 hours ope day, & hours tne nest, then 9 ana perhaps ll 
and then four hours the next morning and not a light for overtime and 
we have to come down to see about the next day. They aon't pay us for 
that....and then at Christmas we volunteered, all voluntary, to unload 
the oranges and we got them all from ... tO «e. and we was working 
voluntary till helf past nine “hristmas and what did we get (kissing 
his fingers) ...-we don't want people to go short no more than noone 
else b my wife's short just the same, but you've got to get your 
concaditions somehow” 
C “Why gon*t you make it en official strike then. ‘that's what you pay 
your union leaders for” 


B "I suppose they won*’t because they*ll have to pay you strike pay" 

A “It's what the public would saye You remmber the last official strike” 

Gc Sin 1996" 

A "“™..Anyhow if the doockers came out it doesn't mean the stevedores will 

and anyone of them can do jour job” 

C “They can't do the driving though" 
A “ghey can be drivers’ mates can't they?” 

A talks further with iets they got off . “*he iast words inv hears from 
nim "*hnat’s why we can*t get a brief® 


As he gets out B says “Poor buggers ...... They*ve all got men out on strike 
but they aonét do anything about it and they cal. it 


ee 
ete 
* 


Re 


an unofficial strike - the reason they don’t make it officiel 

is so they don’t have to pay --..wouldn8t half shake them if the 
post office came out on strike....woould paralyse the country in 
24 hourse There's not much chance of that though® 
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Obs. Shopping Centre, Willesden. L.B, 13,1.47 


The shops in the High Road are more or less emptlye “Whether ib's due 


to the fact that Monday's generally houswwive's wash Gay or because 

the strike was on and people felt that it wasn't worth while wasting 

a morning shopping Inv. doesn't know but the fact remains that at 

IIam, there were very few shoppers in the High Rd, At the fishmongers 
chalked on a slab “NO FISH" Despite the fact that this sign was given 
great prominence;the few people that stopped to read it invariebly asked 
the assistant " No fish today?" and “Are you expecting any fish?" and 
very patiently the assistant would answer "No" 

The greengrocer's shop is the busiest; they're limiting customer's to 4 lbs 
of potatoes “ a bit for everyone- fair's fair" 

At Inv.'*s regular fish shop the owner says: 


"I'm sorry for the men= they're entitled to 2 week's holiday with 
| dull pay and an 8 hr, day is enough for any man, 

| You can 3 blame them altogether= it's their Union, They've 

been humming and haeing for yearse= gust messing around and 

| getting them nowhere, I think they're justified in striking 
it's their omly weapon, But my side of the story is just 

Gead loss. I've got to find wages for five men at the end 

of the week and they'rejust hanging around doing nothing, 

We've got our own vans but the porters won't let us fetch 

the stuff, 


eMrs. X an accaintance says: 


'tThe country's going to the dogs. 

People are just doing what they like, They're taking 

the law in their own hands, Soon there!’ tf be somebody else 
going out on strike- it's shocking" 3 


While M40B says; 


"The men's claims are justified, I. thought they had these 
terms granted them long ago3 a 44 hr, week is legitimate claim 
and 2 week's holiday with pay is the usual custom in most 
industries=- they're certainly no exception. If these com essions 
had been granted this strike could have been avoided, 
Negotiations have been pending but they've been so protracted 
that the men got tired of waiting for an amicable settlement 

mae striking they're enforcing their justified demands" 

39D | 

in Lyons! Kilburn § says: 

"First they vote for a Labour Govt, then they do everything 

possible to hinder them, I can't understand what they're after, 

But all this striking=- people are setting fed up with it and 

who's it hitting if abt their own wives and children, 

People's food stocks can't last out and there's nothing in 

the shops.e 43russell Sprouts at I/= 1b, Hughh!! (sarcastic 

sneer) I've heard stocks are running so low that tf the 

strike holds out much Longer they'te ng hort of potatoes 

Well things aren't easy lor us at any time ut they're 

a positive nightmare now" 


transport Strike. Obs. << LeB, 295%. 47 


At Inv's table FS0C muttered "Yerrible"™ Rat nobody spentaner ee 
commented on the strike, 


At Kilburn Bridge (12-20) the paperman was selling mi day editaons 
of the "Standard". There was no paper queue, a as bought their 


ap er and Wa alked away . reading he headlines ond nobody stood sround ¢ 
liscussing the Si. tuation= nothir cy tO show that any thing out of the ordina 9 
was one On the bus home several people were reading morning or midday = 
editions but there were no overheards, 


The general feeling was sympathetic towards the demands made by the 
strikers. 


TRANSPORT STRIKE 


At tem-—thirty, Monday, January 12, tne inv, made her way 
to Canden Town station to see the affect of he transport strike 
on the ordinary folks of those parts! A newspaper poard revealed 
the fact that troops had taken over, but the paper seller, a aman 
of about fifty, dressed in an old brown coat, and ainus twom top 
teeth and three vottox,., wasn't worrying about it one scrap. 
"Let them strike if they wants too, 
I say,. being a worker nyself I know 
tust what theyre after... But you 
wont fine no soldisrs round here..." (M D,50) 
Still, if you want to Know where the deep 
shelters are, you turn first right and 
right,. and then come back here and go liesft.,.’ 
pe inv... turned right and right and cams to an Army leare 
hostel. There wasn"t a soul about. The iny. walked to the 
other place and xet with the seme siitude,. Then she saw a 
young soldier walking dom the street. She had toB run. He 
turned the corner.. Peceple would get in the way. She turned 
the corner, He entered a shop.. So did sne,. It turned out 
ta be a fourth rate suck bar, dDut a tea and a chair next to the 
soldier soon made up for he filth. He turm@ out to ve an Md 23.,. 
Seated at he same t«ble was an Mc 65 who sipped tea thru his mu 
BAS& Rmoustache,. 
A few reMerks soon passed;— 
" T*m on leave at he xzoment, out I’rs 
got to report now wmout driving a vanfrok 
literpool to London, with some meat. 
I think they've a right to strike, but 
they don't seem to realise that the peosle 


they''r2 hittine herdest we their sires and 


enildren, I mean, I don't “ind doing their 
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FOREWORD BY 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


In July 1945 the present Government was returned to office 
after nearly 6 years of total war. 

Even before the war many of our basic industries were suffering 
from lack of modernised equipment and there was heavy and 
persistent unemployment especially in the development areas. 
The country failed to take advantage of this surplus labour to 
bring its industrial undertakings up to date. 

During the war the maintenance of our industries—apart 
from those engaged on the production of munitions—was of 
necessity neglected. Many civilian industries were concentrated 
and hundreds of factories were taken over for storage or for 
war-time production. 

The repair and renewal of our transport could not be carried 
out despite the enormous loads that it was carrying for war 
purposes. | 

Millions of tons of our shipping were lost by enemy action and 
hundreds of thousands of houses and buildings were destroyed 
by bombing. 

In the last year of the war, when victory came in sight, we 
used all the shipping and transport we could possibly spare in 
order to bring the war to an end as quickly as possible. Asa 
result when peace came our stocks of foods and of many materials 
had been reduced to very low levels. 

The country had been warned during the course of the Election 
of the difficulties that lay ahead, and that the ways of peace 
would prove themselves as hard maybe as the paths of war. 

In the second part of this Paper an account is given of the 
accomplishments of the country during the first 18 months of 
peace, and they are achievements of which we can justly feel 
proud. 

The vigour with which the reconstruction of the industrial life 
of this country has been undertaken has resulted in placing a 
severe strain upon the national resources of fuel and power. The 
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hard weather of the last month has shown on what narrow margins 
we have been compelled to operate. We have not yet had time 
to remedy the effects of the war or to make good past neglects 
in this essential industry. 

At the same time we are compelled to expand our production 
if we are to obtain the essential imports of food, raw materials 
and machinery which are vital to maintain our standard of living 
even at its present level. 

The last part of the Paper shows the task which lies before the 
country for this year, 1947. It is stated as frankly and accurately 
as is possible with the statistics available. 

It is the duty of any democratic Government to take the people 
frankly into its confidence, however difficult the position of the 
country may be. 

This White Paper explains what has to be done to rebuild 
our economy on firm foundations. The task is certainly a heavy 
one but the Government is confident that it is possible of achieve- 
ment if it is faced with knowledge and understanding and with 
the same determination to succeed that marked the country’s 
effort during the war and has inspired the people during the 
difficulties of the past month. 

The Government alone cannot achieve success. Everything 
will depend upon the willing co-operation and determined efforts 
of all sections of the population. 

It is essential that all should understand that the maintenance 
and raising of the standard of life of the people depends upon the 
extent to which every individual plays his or her part in con- 
tributing to the sum of goods and services available to the nation. 
It is for this reason that the Government have laid bare the 
facts in this White Paper. upon every man and woman 
in the country to devote th Ives unflinchingly to the task 
which faces onfident that they can achieve victory in the 


economic field\ as in the six/ years of war they )triumphed over 
the enemy. 


I. ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Introductory 


The object of economic planning is to use the national resources 
in the best interests of the nation as a whole. How this is done 
must depend upon the economic circumstances of the country, 
its stage of political development, its social structure and its 
methods of government. The proper system of economic planning 
for the United Kingdom must start from this fact, and cannot 
follow some theoretical blueprint. The following paragraphs 
describe what has been done so far. They do not lay down any 
hard-and-fast system, but rather explain the attempts which 
have been and are being made to arrive at the best system of 
economic planning for this country. 

There are over 20 million workers in this country. They work 
with the aid of a vast capital equipment of factories, mines, 
railways, power stations, farms and buildings, which has been 
gradually built up over the last hundred years. They use raw 
materials drawn from all over the world. This man-power and 
the materials and equipment it uses constitute the national 
resources. Together they produce goods and services to a value 
of well over £8,500 millions a year ; this is the value of the total 
amount of work done by the nation. 


This body of workers and the goods and services they produce 
must satisfy five main national needs -— 


(i) Defence.—There must be enough men and women in the 
Armed Forces to carry out our military commitments, and 
enough equipment must be produced for them. 

(11) Payment for Imports.—At least half our food isimported, 


and most of the basic materials for industry. Enough exports 
must be produced to pay for them. 


(111) Capital Equipment and Matntenance.—The capital equip- 
ment of the nation—houses, machinery, power plant, roads, 
etc.—must be continually repaired and maintained, and should 
be steadily modernised and expanded. More machine-power 
increases the output per man-hour, and thus the national 


resources. The production and maintenance of capital equip- 
ment is technically called “‘ investment.”’ 


(iv) Personal Consumption.—The regular consumption needs of 
the people must be met by the production, impertation, 
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transport and distribution of goods, and by the supply of 
services, such as banking; entertainment and facilities for 
travelling. 


(v) Public Services.—There must be enough men and women to 
carry on the services provided by public authorities, such as 
education, posts and telephones, police, street cleaning and 
the public administration generally. 


There are now special needs under (iii) resulting from the war- 
time destruction and from six years’ interruption of the repair, 


-maintenance and development of machinery, factories, houses, 


shops and other buildings. 

These are the claims upon the nation’s work. If more is 
required for one of these claims, it can be obtained only at the 
expense of the others, unless the total amount of work done is 
increased. If the total resou are reduced, by unemployment 
or by a fall in the output‘per man-year, then less of these require- 
ments can be met. 


An examination of how to carry out the purpose of economic - 


planning so as to achieve full employment was made during the 
war, and the results were given in the White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy (Cmd. 6527) issued by the Coalition Government in 
May 1944. 

Shortly after the end of the war, the present Government 
began to build up administrative machinery for economic 
planning. Some account of this was given in the debate in the 
House of Commons on 27th and 28th February, 1946. 

This organisation came into being at a time when the main 
national need was to carry out demobilisation, to convert the 
munitions industries, and to Set the civilian economy moving 
again. Its first task was to examine the rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and to guide it as far as possible so as to ensure that first 
things came first. This Paper describes what has happened in 
the eighteen months since the war ended, and lays down what 
is required in 1947. 


The Kind of Plan 


There is an essential difference between totalitarian and 
democratic planning. The former Sates all individual 
desires and preferences to the demands of theState. For this 
purpose, it uses various methods of compulsion upon _ the 
individual which deprive him of the freedom of choice. Such 
methods may be nécé$sary even in a democratic country during 
the extreme emergency of a great war. Thus the British people 
gave their war-time Government the power to direct labour. 
But in normal times the people of a democratic country will 
not give up their freedom of choice to their Government. A 


A democratic Government must therefore conduct its economic 
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planning in a manner which preserves the maximum possible 


‘| freedom of choice to the individual citizen. 


+b 


— 


, 


,country should be as flexible as possible. 


Moreover, our methods of economic planning must have 
regard to our special economic conditions. Our present in- 
dustrial system is the result of well over a century’s steady 
growth, and is of a very complex nature. The decisions which 
determine production are dispersed among thousands of organisa- 
tions and individuals. The public is accustomed to a wide range 
of choice and quality in what it buys. Above all, our national 
existence depends upon imports, which means that the goods 
we export in return must compete with the rest of the world in 
price, quality and design, and that our industry must adapt 
itself, rapidly to changes in world markets. | 

It follows that it is of the first importance that planning in this 
In our determination 
to avoid the waste of unemployment we must not destroy the 


acti ity. 


essential flexibility of our economic life. 
There are a number of basic industries and services—coal, 


~ | power, steel, agriculture, transport, building—the efficient by 


rent Of which is fundamental to our entire productive 
A long-term plan ‘is g developed for eact these 
ustries. It must be one of the chief aims of the Government's 


economic plan to see that these programmes are pressed forward 
as fast as possible, and kept in proper relationship with each 
other and with the rest of the economy. 

Starting from these considerations, the Government is seeking 
to develop a system of economic planning, of which the following 
are the chief elements :— 


(i) An organisation with enough knowledge and reliable 
information to season national resources and to formulate 
' the national neéds. sisal 


(ii) A set of economic “ budgets ’’ which relate these needs to 
our resources, and which enable the Government to say what 
is the best use for the resources in the national interest. 


(iii) A number of methods, the combined effect of which will 
enable the Government to influence the use of resources in the 
desired direction, without interfering with democratic freedoms. 


This system makes full use of the successful war-time experience 
in managing the nation’s economic resources. Certain peace- 
time problems, such as control of balance of payments, can be 
handled by much the same techniques as were used for allocating 
our resources of man-power, materials and shipping during the 
war. Over the economy as a whole, however, the circumstances 
are entirely different. During the war, the Government could 
direct labour and was the direct purchaser of a large part of the 
nation’s production. These two factors gave the Government 
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+a control over the course of production which no longer exists. 
The Government’s influence in peace-time must be exercised 
by other less drastic measures. 

The main emphasis so far has been laid upon relatively short- 
term planning—planning for the next year ahead. This was the 
most urgent need—a guide to the vast number of decisions 
which had to be taken in the short-term allocation of resources. 
But exactly the same approach can be and is being applied to 
the longer-term problem, in order to secure a balanced develop- 
ment of the economy as a whole. It is too early yet to formulate 
the national needs over, say, a five-year period with enough 
precision to permit the announcement of a plan in sufficient 
detail to be a useful practical guide to industry and the public. 
There are still too many major uncertainties, especially in the 
international economic field. Buta considerable amount of work 
is being done on these lines, in order to clarify the national 
objectives for a longer period ahead than is covered by this 
Paper, and to provide a framework for the long-term decisions of 
Government and industry. | 


How the Plan is Made 


For a broad analysis of the national position, economic 
‘“ budgets ’’ are prepared for the period under discussion (at 
present the following year) setting out resources and require- 
ments in terms of— | 

(1) man-power ; 

(ii) national income and expenditure. 

The man-power budget compares the estimated future working 
population with the number of workers required, industry by 
industry. The national income and expenditure budget com- 
pares the estimated value of the national production of goods 
and services with the value of all the goods and services required. 

These economic “‘ budgets”’ are prepared by a central staff, 
working with representatives of the Government Departments 
concerned under an Official Committee. On the resources side, 
the Ministry of Labour forecasts the working population, and 

an estimate is made on the best evidence available of the prospec 


‘~ tive value of output. In regard to requirements, the position 
: 3s 6 Smile Some, such as the man-power for the Armed 
Forces, originate within the Governmental machine. Others 
originate outside the areas of Governmental control, but are 
sponsored by Government Departments; for example, the 
Ministry of Transport is responsible for stating the requirements 
of the railways for equipment and maintenance, and the Ministry 
of Food for stating the estimated expenditure by the public on 
food. Others 4gain, where no Government control operates, 
are estimates of‘what the market will claim. | 
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These statements are supplemented by analyses of particular 
problems, e.g. :— 


(i) foreign exchange ; 
(ii) investment (1.e., capital equipment and maintenance) ; 
(iii) fuel and power, steel, timber and other scarce materials. 


The foreign exchange statement compares our import require- 
ments with our prospective income from exports, visible and 
invisible. Consideration of this statement, in relation to the 
rate at which we can afford to spend the United States and 
Canadian credits, provides the basis for deciding on the one hand 
the import programme, and on the other the export target. 
The latter is a claim on the man-power “ budget.”’ 

The investment statement compares the estimate of what is 
required to be spent on capital equipment and maintenance 
with the labour and materials available for the industries which 
produce equipment, such as building and engineering. The 
production of the engineering industry must be divided between 
these home needs and the export market. It is also necessary 
to make sure that the plans under this head are consistent with 
the funds which are estimated to become available for financing 
capital work, which is an item in the national income “ budget.”’ 

The statements for fuel and power, steel and other scarce 
materials show the effect upon the whole economy of shortages 
of these basic supplies. 

At the present time, a first comparison always shows a large 
excess of requirements over resources. This means that, unless 
action is taken to increase resources or to curtail requirements, 
there will be a scramble for labour and goods. At the end of 
the period under consideration, it will, of course, be found that 
these economic budgets will have balanced: no more goods can 
in the end be sold than are produced, and no more men and 
women can be employed than are ready to work. The gap 
between resources and requirements will in the end be closed 
by some of the requirements being left unsupplied. But if the 
process of closing the gap is left to chance, some vital require- 
ments are sure to be squeezed out by the less essential. For 
example, if women who are needed in the textile mills go to 
work in shops, the whole population will go short of clothing and 
curtains and sheets. 

These economic “ budgets ’’ are entirely aE ty 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s yearly Budget. The 
deal with man-years of work and quantities of goods ; these may 
be totalled in terms of money, for that is the only way to add up 
the host of things which constitute the national production and 
consumption, but the money figures are really a short-hand for 
expressing production. The economic budgets must balance 
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_ | Othemselves Paap fOr it is impossible to consume more than 
e re 


is produced; question is how the balance is brought 
about. The Chancellor’s Budget, on the other hand, deals solely 
with money ;- it is his estimate of the Government revenue and 
expenditure, and forecasts a net surplus or deficit on the trans- 
actions of the Central Government. The economic “ budgets ”’ 
have a considerable bearing upon the Chancellor's Budget, but 
the two forms of national account are entirely different and 
should not be confused. 


Attaining a Balance 
The two economic “ budgets ”’ and the various special state- 


. ments described in the Risceding Section are first considered by 


the Official Committee Teferred to on page 7. They must 
be balanced, by measures to increase resources or to curtail 
requirements. Otherwise less essentials will push essentials out 
of the queue. Too many luxuries will be produced, and not 
enough food and clothes and coal; too many toys and not 
enough children’s boots; too many greyhound tracks and not 
enough houses ; too much for home consumption and not enough 
exports to buy our essential imports. : 
Resources can be increased by increasing the labour force, 
or by a bigger output per man-year, or by a combination of the 
two. On the other hand, a reduction in the Rare force or a 


reduction in the output Ret man-year by omer Sor by 
shorter hours or increased holidays unaccompanied by a com- 


pensating increase in hourly output—reduces the total resources, 
and means that even less of the requirements can be met than 
before. 

Planning the allocation of resources between the various 
national requirements is at present a task of deciding which out 
of a number of claimants must go short—in other words, which 
are the more important national priorities. It is precisely the 
same problem, only on a national scale, as the housewife has to 
solve every week. On one side are the resources which we have 
to spend. On the other side are the things upon which we want 
to spend them. The two must be made to match. After full 
examination of possible means of attaining a balance, the 
Official Committee submits to Ministers a report on the whole 
position. Ministers then decide what measures should be taken, 
and their decisions form the basis for subsequent action. 

The apparatus of Government controls ‘is used to guide the 
economy in the direction which is indicated by the plan. . Over 
an important part of the national economy, the Government can 
exercise direct influence. The level of Government expenditure 
approved by Parliament, and the expenditure of other public 
authorities, determines the amount of production of.a wide range 
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of goods and services, ¢.g., education, public housing, supphi 
the Armed Forces ; the policies of the socialised indus 
services have a substantial effect upon the whole 
are ultimately subject to Government control. e Govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy can exert indirect influence over the course 
of production. There are now a large number of direct controls, 
the purpose of which is to Revcate Scares SeeOUsceS OF all kinds 
between the various applicants’ for their use—rationing, raw 
material controls, building licensing, production controls, import 


licensing, capital issues control, etc. Other controls again, such 


as price control, influence the course of production by limiting 
profit margins. 


This control a us, taken as a whole, can have a sub- 
stantial MCCS Te course of the national economy. But the 
controls cannot by themselves bring about very rapid changes 
or make very fine adjustments in the economic structure. To 
do this, they would have to be much more detailed in their 
application and more drastic in their scope. Indeed, the task 
of directing by democratic methods an economic system as large 


and complex as ours is far beyond the power of any Governmental -° 


machine working by itself, no matter how efficient it may be. 
Events can be directed in the way that is desired in the national 
interest only if the Government, both sides of industry and the 


people accept the objectives and then work together to achieve 
the end. 


This Section would be incomplete without: some reference to | 


relative wage levels and conditions of work in different industries, 


since these are of great importance in their effect on the distri- | 


bution of the labour force throughout the industrial structure. , 

The Government, in full association with both sides rte 
National Joint Advisory Council, recently issued a White Paper 
(Cmd. 7018) which contained a full statement of the economic 
considerations affecting relations between employers and work- 
people. This paper was intended to assist both sides of industry 
in assessing their responsibilities in the light of the economic 


situation of the country as a whole. It need only be said here 


that it is essential that costs and prices should be held steady 


and if possible reduced and therefore that, while the Government 
_ adheres to its long-term objective of raising the standard of 
living of the people, any further general increases in wages and 


profits must be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
production. 


The Government’s conception of planning as described in this 
.. paper follows clearly aan the difference between totalitarian 


+) Basing and democratic planning. (See page5, The Kind n). 
nmder democracy, the execution of the economic plan must be 


much more a matter for co-operation between the Government, 
10 
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industry and the people, than of rigid application by the State x OT 
of controls and compulsions. THE COVSEATHENT thust lay down 

‘the economic tasks for the nation; it must say which things 
are the most important and what the objectives of policy should 
be, and should give as much information as possible to guide 
the nation’s economic activity ; it must use its powers of economic 
control to influence the course of development in the desired 
direction. When the working pattern has thus been set, it is 
only by the combined effort of the whole people that the nation 
can move towards its objective of carrying out the first things 
first, and so make the best use of its economic resources. 


II. REVIEW OF PERIOD 
JULY 1945—DECEMBER 1946 


General 


_At the end of the war 42 per cent. of the nation’s man-power 
was in the Armed Forces or was directly engaged in supplying 
them. Only 2 per cent. were producing exports and less than 
8 per cent. were providing and maintaining the nation’s capital 

equipment. The nation’s main task was.to demobilise this. war... 
structure and to set the civilian economy moving. _ 
as been done with Very Tittle dislocation. By the end 

of 1946, over 4} million men and women had been demobilised 
from the Forces. This, when balanced against the intake, has 
reduced the size of the Forces by nearly 3? million men and 
women ; in addition, the number engaged in producing munitions 
was reduced by over 3} millions. The proportion of the nation’s 
man-power in the Armed Forces or directly engaged in supplying 
them had fallen from 42 per cent. to less than 10 per cent. In 
this process, the number of unemployed in Great Britain never 
exceeded 400,000 or 2} per cent. of the insured population ; 
outside. the Development Areas unemployment has not, in 
general, exceeded 14 per cent. 

The total em Ted pulation at the end of 1946 was somé 
2 millions less than in June 1945, partly because women had left, 
industry, partly because many demobilised men and women were 
still on release leave, and partly because there were more un- 
employed. But the total was still over 1 million greater than 
in i une 1939, mainly because of the big fall in unemployment. 

The industrial distribution: of this man-power is set out in 
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Table A on page 46. The number in manufacturing industry 
and building is somewhat larger than it was before the war, but 
within this field there has been a very considerable switch from 
the textile and clothing industries to the metal and engineering 


‘industries; there is substantially more employment in agri- . 


culture, public utilities and transport, but less in mining. The 
increase in the total employed population and much of the addi- 
tional man-power made available by a considerable reduction in 
distribution and other consumers’ services has been absorbed 


‘by the increase of the defence and public services. 


These changes resulted in a substantial expansion of the 
national production throughout 1946. This cannot yet be 
translated into precise terms of national income; the national 
income and expenditure figures for 1946 will be published as 
usual in the National Income White Paper which is issued at the 
time of the Budget. Nor is it possible to make a comprehensive 
comparison with pre-war. But in Table B on pages 47 and 48 
an analysis is made of production in the fourth quarters of 1945 
and 1946 and pre-war, for those items for which comparable 
figures are available. At the end of 1946 :— 


(i) Production of coal (deep-mined and opencast) was 5 per 
cent. above the level of a year ago and of gas and electricity 
about 15 per cent. above end-1945. Gas production was 
about 30 per cent. above 1938 and electricity production 
nearly 70 per cent. above, but coal production was 18 per cent. 
below 1938. 


(ii) The quantity of freight carried by the railways had fallen 
in the last year but was still of the order of 25 per cent. more 
ton-miles a week than in 1938... There were about 20 per cent. 
more goods vehicles on the road than pre-war. 


(iii) Steel production was as great as in previous peak years 
and, despite the lack of imports, steel consumption was higher 
than at any previous peace-time period. Consumption of 
non-ferrous metals (except for lead) had increased steadily 
since the last quarter of 1945, and was substantially above the 
pre-war level. 


_ (iv) The merchant shipbuilding industry was engaged to its 
full capacity, and employment was considerably greater than 
in 1938 ; the pre-war output of passenger cars had been nearly 
recovered and output of commercial vehicles had increased by 
50 per cent. above pre-war. Production of. agricultural 
tractors had been maintained above the high levels reached 

- during the war, and was more than double pre-war; in the 
last year output of agricultural machinery as a whole had 
increased by more than one-third. _ 

(v) The output of certain building materials was still sub- 
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stantially less than pre-war; notably, brick production was 
only two-thirds of the 1938 level, although it had trebled in 
the last 12 months. Cement output, on the other hand, had 
practically recovered the pre-war level, and output of plaster- 
board had exceeded it. 

(vi) The number of new permanent houses completed had 
risen to 8,000 a month (plus 12,000 temporaries) ; the rate in 
1937 and 1938 was 30,000 a month. But 200,000 houses were 
under construction at the end of 1946, and a vast amount of 
repair work was also being done. 
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(vii) Production of cotton yarn, still 40 per cent. below pre- 
war, had increased by 12 per cent. in the last year ; the woollen 
industry at the end of 1946 was absorbing raw material at a 
rate nearly 40 per cent. above the previous year but nearly 
20 per cent. below pre-war; rayon yarn output increased by 
30 per cent. in 1946 and was 50 per cent. above 1938. 


(vii) The agricultural output in 1946 was substantially below 
1945, because of the bad harvest conditions. Production of 
cereals was nevertheless 50 per cent. above pre-war, potatoes 
more than double, sugar-beet 28 per cent. above pre-war and 
vegetables 30 per cent. above pre-war. Milk output was’5 per 
cent. above 1945, and 20 per cent. above 1938; production 
of livestock products was about the same as in 1945 and greatly 
below pre-war ; supplies of fish increased by two-thirds during 
1946, and at the end of the year were above the pre-war level. 


This summary indicates how far the nation had got by the 
end of 1946 in the development of peace-time production. By 
the end of the year the rate of national output was probably 
not significantly below pre-war over the economy as a whole. 
This in itself imposes a heavy strain on our basic industries— 
and particularly on coal and power—which by the end of the 
year was becoming critical despite all the efforts which were 
made to strengthen them. 3 

However, this expansion of production has given us a start 
with each of the tasks of reconstruction of the British economy— 
exports, industrial re-equipment, repair of war damage, housing, 
and an increased flow of consumer goods. The changes in man- 
power classified broadly according to the use made of its products 
are shown in Table C (inside back cover). 


Imports and Exports 


The increased need for exports has been of first importance 
from the start. The development of our overseas economic 
position was set out in a previous White Paper embodying the 
Statistical Material presented during the Washington Negotia- 
tions (Cmd. 6707). We have lost gold and foreign investments 
and have incurred new debt to an extent which implies a worsen- 
ing of our pre-war capital position in relation to the rest of the 
world by nearly £6,000 millions (this includes the full United 
States and Canadian credits, the need for which has arisen from 
the war). The loss of income from foreign investments which 
this has involved, and the loss of net shipping income, and the 
reduction in our export trade to a level considerably short of 
50 per cent. of pre-war volume at the end of the war, left usin a 
highly dangerous trade position. Our income from exports at 
the end of the war, indeed, was enough to finance only one-quarter 
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of our pre-war volume of imports. The first need was a rapid 
expansion of our export trade in order to buy the food and raw 
materials which we needed from abroad. 

Particular priority was therefore given to exports, even of 
products for which there was a pressing need at home. This 
has been, and will continue to be, necessary, for without these 
exports we cannot afford the imported supplies which we must 
have. Our exports expanded very satisfactorily ; at the same 
time, imports did not rise as fast as had been expected, for we 
had to contend with serious world shortages of food and raw 
materials. The volume of our imports and exports—as shown by 
index-numbers representing the quantity of our imports and 
exports allowing for changes in prices—developed as follows -— 


VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (1938 = 100) 


1945— Exports Imports 
3rd quarter... va 0 «=»: 46-2 61-7. 
4th quarter... my a 55°8 53-0 

1946— 

Ist quarter... sie ‘i 84-2 63-2 
2nd quarter ... ve in 98 -0 — 68-7 
3rd quarter... 4 ... 104-3 70-1 
4th quarter... a jcc Ee 72-2 


At the time of the Loan negotiations in Washington, it was 


estimated that our adverse balance in 1946 would be about 


£750 millions. The export drive developed faster than had been 
expected when these estimates were made, and imports fell below 
earlier expectations, so the deficit for 1946 is now estimated at 
around £450 millions. Full balance of payments figures for 
1946 will be published in the National Income White Paper next 
April, but the following very provisional figures (+) illustrate the 
position :— — 


(1) Derived largely from Exchange Control operations, showing pay- 
ments made and receipts obtained during the year. For imports and 
exports, these figures differ from the monthly trade returns, which are a 
valuation of goods entering and leaving the country. The import pay- 
ments are recorded f.o.b., whilst the trade returns record c.i.f. values, 
including cost of freight, insurance, etc., on shipment here. On this 
basis, the shipping “ receipts’ are our net foreign exchange earnings for 
shipping—the excess of what foreigners pay us for shipping over what we 
pay them—and do not include freight earned by British ships in bringing 
imports to this country as in pre-war balance of trade statistics. The 
item of receipts from other sources is not strictly comparable with the 
1938 figure ; it is the net result of a large number of current transactions 
(some of an abnormal character resulting from the end of the war) much 
wider in scope than those included in the 1938 figures; it includes the 
net shipping receipts, the net foreign exchange earnings of the oil companies 
and tanker fleets, film remittances, expenses of tourists abroad, insurance, 
commissions, remittances by foreign workers, etc. 
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REVIEW—JULY 1945 TO DECEMBER 1946 


| 1938 1946 
(£ millions) 
Payments— 
For imports (f.0.b.) ise 826 1,100 
Net overseas Government expenditure 13 300 
839 1,400 
Receipts— 
From exports and re-exports (f.o.b.) 533 900 
From interest, profits and dividends (a) 175 60 
From other sources (net) 61 ~10 
769 950 
Deficit 70 450 


(a) Excluding oil, shipping, insurance. 


This-deficit of £450 millions in 1946 has been covered mainly by 
drawings of $600 millions (£150 millions) on the United States 
and of $540 millions (£130 millions) on the Canadian credits. 

Our balance of payments in 1946 has been more favourable 
than expected. But this is largely because we have been unable 
to obtain all the food and raw materials that we need. Moreover, 
during 1946 as a whole, the rate of expansion of our exports has 
been no more than enough to balance the rate of expansion of 
our imports. At the end of 1946, exports were running at 
110-115 per cent. of pre-war volume ; but these exports, together 
with our invisible exports, were not enough to pay for imports 
even at 70-75 per cent. of 1938 volume. 


Capital Equipment and Maintenance 

Of great importance also was the restoration of the nation’s 
capital equipment, which had worked at great pressure through- 
out the war, wiih entirely insufficient maintenance. Our houses 
and buildings had been heavily battered from the air. The 
need was great for re-equipment of mines, public utilities and 
transport, for housing, and for the maintenance and replacement 
of industrial plant and buildings. The engineering industry 
had to get free of munitions contracts, and convert for civil 
work ; the building and building material industries had been 
drastically scaled down and had to be expanded again. 

Some expansion of the building and civil engineering industries 
had been achieved in 1944-45, in order to deal with the repair 
crisis caused by bombing, and in order to make a start with site 
preparation for housing. In June 1945 there were 520,000 
employed male operatives aged 16 years and over—probably 
not much more than half the pre-war labour force, The rate 
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of intake through 1945-46 was very fast, however, and by the 
end of the year the labour force had risen to 943,000—not far 
short of pre-war. The distribution of this force was as follows -— 


June December 


1945 1946 
(000) (000) 
New house construction and conversions 60 355 
War damage repair ie 219 167 
Industry, agriculture, commerce, “utilities 61 165(a) 
Other (mainly maintenance and repair of 
houses) ... ae sn my a ae 256(a) 


Total employed male = = 
16 and over(d) ° . 520 943 | 


(a) Figures at end-October. 

(b) This is a much narrower definition of building labour than that which 
relates to the total man-power in building and civil engineering in Table A 
and elsewhere in this paper. 


Virtually the entire increase in the building labour strength 
has been put into new housing and industrial building; the 
expansion in general maintenance and repair has been almost all 
offset by the tapering-off of war damage work. It is significant 
however, that it has been necessary continuously to use over half 
the building labour force on maintenance and war damage and 
other repair of houses. 

The effect of the building activity during the period under 
review was that by the end of 1946 nearly 300,000 family units 
of accommodation had been made available ; 58,000 permanent 
and 92,000 temporary houses had been completed, and 202,000 
permanent houses were under construction. Building work had 
been done for industry, agriculture, commerce, and public 
utilities to a value of around £100 millions. Factory building 
wok to the value of £10 millions had been carried out in the 
Development Areas, excluding major iron and steel projects. 

Industry's needs of plant, machinery and vehicles were also 
very pressing. The engineering industries were better able to 
make a quick start on civil production than the industries which 
had lost most of their workers during the war; they ended the 
_war with good equipment and an expanded labour force. By the 
end of 1946 the labour force engaged in satisfying this type of 
need was well above the normal pre-war level, and, of course, 
was far above that of mid-1939, when much of the engineering 
industry was already making munitions. 

It is too early yet to say how much capital equipment and 
maintenance work of this sort was done in 1946. It was probably 
much the same as in a normal pre-war year. But this does not 
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go far towards making up arrears from six years’ deferred 
maintenance. | 
Consumption 


The public’s need for more goods and services was hardly less 
urgent. Food supplies had been maintained throughout the war 
at a level which was nutritionally adequate, but no better than 
that. In the six years of war the people had received less than 
four years’ normal supply of clothing and less than three years’ 
supply of household goods. Much more was required, both for 
increasing consumption now and for making good accumulated 
shortages. 

There has, in fact, been a considerable increase in supplies. 
This is shown by the level of retail sales, which at the end of 
1946 were running at about 20 per cent. by value above the figure 
of a year ago. Taking price changes into account, the amount 
of goods sold is probably not more than 10-15 per cent. below 
pre-war. 

But the improvement has been limited throughout by the 
world shortage of food and by the slowness of recovery of the 
labour force in the consumer goods industries—especially textiles 
and clothing—which had been radically cut down during the 
war. There would have been far more goods in the shops if 
more workers had gone back to these industries. The volume 
of exports of the scarcest consumer goods has been small and a 
switch of these supplies from exports to the home market would 
have made little difference to home consumers but would have 
seriously jeopardised any hope of re-building the export markets 
in the future. 

Food consumption has been dominated by the world supply 
situation. Compared with a year ago, much more fish and fruit 
are available to the public; much the same amount of sugar, 
milk, meat, eggs and tea, but less cheese, bacon and fats. In 
broad terms, the diet remains much the same as it was a year 
ago; increases in some of the supplies which provide more 
variety have been offset by a decline in certain basic foods. 

There has been a very substantial increase in clothing and 
household supplies since the end of the war. In clothing and 
footwear there has been an increase of around 40-50 per cent. ; 
in furniture and furnishings of 150 per cent.; supplies for the 
home market of hardware have doubled. The amount of foot- 
wear and clothing in the present ration period is about three- 
quarters of pre-war and in hardware and hollow-ware and other 
domestic supplies the pre-war level has now been reached. 
Supplies of manufactured goods for consumers are still small in 
relation to the demand, but supplies of many products are now 
coming forward at a rate which allows a start to be made in 
making up war-time arrears. Throughout this field there has 
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‘beens great improvement in the amounts which the public 
can buy. 

There is much more purchasing power in people’s “pockets 
than ever before, and it is more evenly distributed. Full 
employment, the introduction of minimum standards of living 
supported by subsidies, higher rates of national insurance benefits 
and old age ‘pensions, family allowances and redistribution of 
income through taxation all contribute to this fact. Subsidies 
and family allowances alone amounted to £450 millions in 1946, 
which meant a substantial increase in effective purchasing power. 

The weight of purchasing power in relation to the supplies 
available is shown by the fact that nearly one-third of the total of 
people’s incomes is either taken as direct taxes or is saved. 
Before the war, this proportion was about one-sixth. This shows 
how important a part has been played by the people's saving 
in 1946; if an attempt were made to use all this purchasing 
power, the goods would vanish even more rapidly from the shops. 

It is clear that to overcome shortages in the shops, it would 
be necessary for far more plentiful supplies to be available than 
before the war. For a large section of the people, however, the 
present food and clothing rations are more than they could 
normally afford even in good pre-war years, and are much more 
than they could afford in years-of depression. 

The effect of this heavy purchasing power has been very 
apparent in the consumption of services. This is shown in the 
very high figures of passenger travel and in the level of expendi- 
ture on entertainments which, even adjusted for the increase in 
prices, is over 50 per cent. above pre-war. In a similar category 
is the consumption of tobacco, now 30 to 35 per cent. above 
pre-war. 

On balance, although consumers’ standards have not increased 
as fast as had been hoped, there has been considerable improve- 
ment. At least part of the shortage which now exists results 
‘from the unprecedentedly high level of purchasing power of the 
mass of the population. 


Public Service 


The public service has expanded slightly since the end of the 
war, and now employs 2,130,000 men and women, compared 
with 1,465,000 in June 1939. This covers a varied range of 
workers—teachers, policemen, street-cleaners, storekeepers, Post 
Office workers, firemen, in addition to officials of all grades in 
national and local government. Of the present total, just over 
one-fifth are civil servants (excluding the Post Office) . This is 
more than double the pre-war figure, but is the inevitable result 
of the expansion of the Government’s responsibilities in the 
economic field—rationing systems must be maintained as long 
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as severe shortages continue, and the winding-up of war-time 
activities takes time and man-power. Continuous efforts are 
made to reduce the claim which public administration makes 
upon the national resources, but a high level of employment in 
this field compared with pre-war is bound to continue. 


The Eighteen Months’ Results 


On a broad view of the last eighteen months, the result has 
been that :— 


(i) The defence sector (armed forces and munitions) has been 
cut to a little over one-fifth of its size at the end of the war. 


(ii) Exports have expanded to 110-115 per cent. of 1938 
volume, an amount still insufficient to pay for imports at 
70-75 per cent. of 1938 volume. 


(iii) A normal pre-war year’s work of industrial equipment and 
maintenance has been done in 1946. 

(iv) Homes have been provided, by new building and repair, 
for nearly 300,000 families, and the way has been cleared for 
as fast an expansion in house-building as the material supplies 
will permit. 

(v) There has been little change on balance in food con- 
sumption, but a considerable expansion in supplies of manu- 
factured goods to the home civilian market, to levels ranging 
from two-thirds to over 100 per cent. of pre-war. 


This is the way in which the national resources have been used 
in 1946. In certain respects, the general balance has not been 
unsatisfactory. A beginning has been made with each of the 
major objectives of reconstruction. By the end of the year, the 
change-over to civil production was well on the way to com- 
pletion. Aided by a favourable record of industrial peace, a 
high level of industrial activity had been achieved. 

The expansion of production and consumption throughout 
1946 put a heavy strain in particular upon coal and power 
supplies, but also upon steel, transport, and other basic industries 
and services. Coal production in the year as a whole exceeded 
the production of 1945 by 3-6 per cent. But it did not grow 
nearly fast enough to match the growing consumption as the 
conversion of industry and the restoration of the civil economy 
got under way. The by no means unfavourable industrial 
results for 1946 were achieved only by a draft of 5. million tons 
on coal stocks. In a sense, indeed, we have been living on a 
coal overdraft. ..The demand .for. power likewise exceeded -the- 
capacity of the power stations; the demand for transport was 
up to the limit of what could be carried by the railways’ depleted 
rolling-stock ; the demand for steel was more than could be 
produced or imported. Indeed, our basic industries and services 
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THE SITUATION IN I947_ 


were limiting the nation’s productive effort. By the end of 
1946 we had reached a stage at which further expansion of our 
productive effort was vitally necessary, but was extremely 
difficult unless industry could obtain more coal and power. 


III. THE SITUATION IN 1947 


General 


The central fact of 1947 is that we have not enough resources 
to do all that we want to do. We have barely enough to do all 
that we must do. Whether we reckon in man-power, coal, 
electricity, steel, or national production as a whole, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable. To get all we want, production would 
have to be increased by at least 25 per cent. This is clearly 
impossible in 1947. 

There is no reason for surprise about this. We have come 
through six years of all-out effort. We lost fewer men than some 
of our Allies ; we were saved from enemy occupation. But our 
losses, though less obvious, are very real, and are now making 
themselves felt—first, in our import-export problem and, second, 
in the need for rebuilding our basic industries. We must find 
means to pay for imports which we formerly got in return for 
our Overseas investments, and we must make up six years’ 
arrears of industrial equipment. These are basic things, and to 
put them right is a huge job of work—especially as we must at 
the same time rebuild our battered housing, restore our depleted 
flocks and herds and produce more clothing and household goods. 

We could live without new radio sets and furniture, but we 
cannot live without imported food. We could indeed at a pinch 
live without new houses and holidays, but our national existence 
becomes quite impossible if we cannot produce enough coal and 
electric power. 

Those things which are fundamental to our national life must 
come first. The danger in our present situation is that there is 
so much that we want to do, and so much that seems important 
that too little effort will be concentrated on the things that are 
really vital. 

The Government has examined the national needs for 1947, and 
has decided that first importance must be attached to payment 
for imports and to basic industries and services, particularly coal 
and power. These requirements are explained below, and are 
then related to the Government’s general plan for the lay-out of 
our national resources in 1947, which is a series of practical 
targets, in some cases expressed in man-power, and in others in 
terms of production. The Government intends to discuss the 
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implications of the plan with the representatives of both sides 
of industry in order to develop the best possible means of carrying 
it out. This Paper does not go into detail industry by industry. 
Its purpose is to give the broad pattern of national work at 
which the’Government considers the nation should aim. Itisa 
framework, not a blueprint. 


Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports are of fundamental importance, now and 
for some years to come. Failure to build up our export trade 
in the next two or three years so that we can afford to buy 
enough imports would mean continued food rationing, much less 
smoking and private motoring, widespread unemployment for 
lack of raw materials and inability to re-equip industry with the 
most modern machinery. 

We need more imports in 1947. In the last year we have 
been getting 70 per cent. of the 1938 quantities, and have had to 
draw on stocks. The 1947 import programme provides an 
expansion to 80-85 per cent. of 1938 volume. But much more 
than that would be needed to increase rations considerably. 

Our imports are limited both by what is available and by 
what we can afford in foreign exchange.. At present, our imports 
of food (up to the requirements for a certain basic consumption 
level), feeding-stuffs and essential raw materials are limited 
primarily by world shortages. Our imports of additional food 
beyond the basic level, tobacco, petrol and consumers goods are 
determined by what we can afford. Both considerations affect 
our imports of machinery and equipment for industry, agriculture, 
mining, shipping, etc., but normally import is permitted if the 
machine is of essential importance and cannot be supplied in 
comparable conditions from United Kingdom production. 
As world supplies improve, our imports will be fixed entirely by 
what we can afford. We must continue to control their total 
volume tightly. 

THE PROGRAMME FOR 1947 

The 1947 import programme is as follows : £ millions (f.0.b.) 

Food and supplies for agriculture... or 725 
Raw materials and supplies for industry __... 525 


Machinery and equipment a ie da 60 
Petroleum ee sds oe 55 
Tobacco : i i soi ae 50 
Consumer goods .. its oe any ‘iS 35 


ET 


On ive = ~ bAOe) 


(a) For definitions see footnote to page 16. Estimated film 
remittances of £18 millions are debited against net invisible income on 


page 29. 
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This is not a forecast. The programme is continuously chang- 
ing with supply conditions and prices; the figures above show 
the pattern to which the importing Government Departments 
are now working. The substantial expansion over 1946 reflects 
both increased quantities and increased prices. Growth of 
imports on this scale involves risks. But when supplies of so 
many essential food-stuffs and materials are unobtainable, it 
would be unwise to create further shortages by stringent import 
restrictions. | 

There are other claims upon our foreign exchange resources. 
The expenditure abroad of the Armed Forces; our share of the 
cost of Germany; expenditure on relief; advances for re- 
habilitation ; grants for Colonial development and welfare— 
all these, like imports, must be paid for by exports. Likewise, 
Government receipts from claims arising out of the war, sales 
of surplus military stores abroad, etc., earn us foreign exchange. 
The excess of Government overseas expenditure over Government 
receipts from overseas may be of the order of {£175 millions in 
1947, but much of the expenditure and receipts depends upon 
happenings throughout the world which are outside the control 
of the Government ; any figure is therefore a very broad estimate 
at this stage. 

We expect to have to find in all some £1,625 millions of foreign 
exchange in 1947—-£1,450 millions for imports and £175 millions 
for net overseas Government expenditure. This must be covered 
by our exports and re-exports, by our invisible income, or by 
borrowing from abroad. For reasons explained below, the 
Government considers that it would be unsafe to plan in 1947 
to borrow more than £350 millions net. Our net invisible income 
may yield £75 millions. This leaves £1,200 millions to be pro- 
vided by receipts from exports and re-exports. . 

Our exports and re-exports in the latter part of 1946 were 
running at a rate of about £1,100 millions 2 year. We cannot 
now expect an expansion in the first half of 1947. This is all the 
more reason why a strong effort must be made to recapture the 
lost ground and to bring about a substantial recovery in the 
second half of 1947. Otherwise we shall be faced with the 
inescapable alternatives of cutting down our essential imports or 
drawing dangerously fast upon the United States and Canadian 
credits. We must enter 1948 with a much narrower gap between 
our imports and our exports than there will be in the year 1947 
as a whole. The Government has, therefore, set an export 
target of 140 per cent. of the 1938 volume to be reached by the 
end of 1947 as against the end-1946 level of 110-115 per cent. of 
1938. 

Export targets are being worked out for the individual industries 
to correspond with the global target, and will be discussed 
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with them shortly. It will be extremely difficult to achieve 
this target. This year, we cannot export coal. In order to 
get the total volume of exports up to 140 per cent. of the 1938 
level by the end of 1947, the volume of exports of manufactured 
goods must therefore rise to about 165 per cent. of the 1938 
level. Our exports of steel and cotton textiles will not expand 
further this year. Special reliance must therefore be placed upon 
a further substantial growth of engineering, vehicle, chemical and 
miscellaneous exports. | 

Thé labour force in manufacturing industry already employed 
on orders for export is about 50 per cent. above the pre-war level 
and is capable of further expansion provided that fuel and power 
supplies are adequate. But these export targets will not be 
achieved at all readily, and in some cases it will be impossible 
to meet them without a reduction in the amount of production 
available for the home market. : 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


This lay-out of imports and exports ends with a prospective 
deficit of £350 millions to be met by borrowing from abroad. 
This is itself considerable alongside the £955 millions remaining 
of the United States and Canadian credits at the beginning of the 
year. But the drain upon these credits in 1947 threatens to be 
much larger than this. After the middle of this year our con- 
vertibility obligations under the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement may result in some loss of dollars. 

Moreover, our dollar position is much more difficult than 
would appear from our total balance of payments. We are now 
drawing some 42 per cent. of our imports from the Western 
Hemisphere, which is now the main source of the food and raw 
materials that we must have. But we are selling there only 
14 per cent. of our exports. We are thus running large deficits 
with these countries. These must be settled in dollars or their 
equivalent. To much of the Eastern Hemisphere, on the other 
hand, we tend to sell more than we buy. In a world fully 
recovered from war, this would provide us with the means to 
settle our deficits with the West. But now many of the Eastern 
Hemisphere countries have no gold or dollars or essential goods 
with which to pay ; to others we owe large debts which we shall 
have to repay gradually, and the surplus in our trade with such 
countries is used up in this way. We, therefore, shall not be 
able wholly to use our surpluses with Eastern Hemisphere 
countries against our deficits with Western Hemisphere countries. 
To the extent that this occurs, the drain on our dollars will 
exceed the total deficit of £350 millions. 

This dollar problem within our total balance of payments can 
be wholly solved only by the economic recovery of Europe and 
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the Far East and the establishment of equilibrium in all the 
major trading countries’ balances of payments. The first is 
necessary to enable us to adjust the present distortion in the 
source of supply of our essential imports. Both are necessary 
to enable the Eastern Hemisphere countries to make their 
currencies convertible and so allow us to use our surpluses with 
them in order to match our deficits with the West. 

The United States and Canadian credits must last us not only 
until we have ourselves established a stable balance of payments 
and are exporting as much as we import; they must last until 
this special dollar problem is also solved. No one can predict 
how long this will be. But we certainly cannot assume that 
world recovery will be rapid enough to provide a quick answer 
to our difficulties. 


TARGETS FOR THE FUTURE 
Four conclusions follow for 1947 -— . 


(i) the export target of 140 per cent. of 1938 volume by the 
end of the year is of prime importance ; 


(ii) exports to the Western Hemisphere (and some European 
countries with which we have deficits, viz., Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Portugal) are of particular importance, for they earn 
dollars or the equivalent and pay for our essential imports 
from those countries ; 


(iii) close import control must be maintained, particularly of 
products which come predominantly from the Western Hemi- 
sphere ; 


(iv) home production must be increased along lines which con- 
tribute to these policies ; agriculture and shipping are of major 
importance for this (see pages 32 and 34). 


In the longer view, it is abundantly clear that a further ex- 
pansion, both of imports and of exports, will be needed. The 
long-term target for exports still stands at 175 per cent. of 1938 
volume. The exact increase of exports required will in the long 
run depend upon the relative prices of imported foods and raw 
materials and exported manufactures. But it is clear that a very 
large increase will be needed. The difficulty of maintaining 
exports on this scale, year in and year out, is entirely insoluble 
unless British industry is able to compete in quality, price and 
design throughout the entire range of manufactured goods. 
Quality, price and design will be of crucial importance when the 
sellers’ market becomes a buyers’ market and we have to face 
keen competition everywhere. 

The basic fact of our position over the next few years, and 
indeed in the longer-term future, is that we must devote at least 
25 per cent. of our manufacturing capacity to the production 
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of exports. This means a smaller supply for the home market, 
unless production is increased. We shall indeed require to export 
more than this if we are to get the imports which we need for 
improving our standards of living. But 25 per cent. of our 
production of manufactured goods must be a first charge. A 
larg> part of our production is exclusively for the home market ; 
this means that the industries which can export will have to plan 
for a much larger long-term export proportion than 25 per cent. 
and a far larger proportion than they devoted to exports before 
the war. There is nothing temporary about our need for ex- 
ports; concentration upon exports must become a permanent 
part of our normal industrial life. Without exports, we cannot 
get food and we cannot get raw materials, and without these, we 


cannot hope to increase our standard of living—or even main- 
tain it. 


Basic Industries and Services 


Of equal importance to exports is the need to restore the full 
efficiency and productive power of our basic industries and 
services. We need an all-round expansion in production, but 
this is impossible without coal, steel, power and transport. The 
work of physical reconstruction depends upon the building 
industry. British agriculture 1s of decisive importance both for 
the food problem and for the foreign exchange problem. Our 
whole structure depends upon these basic industries and services. 
A general expansion of production is impossible without them. 


COAL 


The present crisis underlines the basic importance of coal, and 
of power derived from coal. Exports, industrial re-equipment, 
housing, the supply of consumer goods, transport and distribution 
all depend upon coal. The 1947 industrial problem is funda- 
mentally a problem of coal. 

In each of the last three years we have entered the winter with 
lower coal stocks than the year before. In the year 1946, we 
drew upon stocks to the extent of 5 million tons. Our production 
was 189 million tons, but consumption was 194 million tons, with 
inland consumption nearly up to the peak pre-war level. Now 
there are no more stocks to draw upon. This means that a large | 
tonnage out of our coal production in 1947 must be used to build 
up stocks, in order to start next winter in safety. 

We cannot afford to set a lower production target for 1947 
than 200 million tons of coal, deep-mined and opencast. Even 
this increase over 1946 will be difficult to secure after the present 
widespread dislocation of production and transport. But a 
production of 200 million tons would be barely enough for current 
use and for stock. We shall be able to get through with 200 
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million tons only with the most drastic economy ‘in less essential 
uses. Production of 200 million: tons is an indispensable mini- 
mum. It will be a hard target for the miners to reach, but it 


~ will meet only our minimum requirements. 


The following are the main lines on which the Government 
proposes to handle this problem. The first is an increase in the 
labour force. This will be difficult to secure. In the normal 
course of events the labour force would tend to fall because of 
the high proportion of older men in the industry, and the loss of 
ballotees and optants. Last year recruitment roughly balanced 
the loss from deaths, retirement, etc., but this was achieved only 
because of the return of a large number of miners from the 
Forces. If no special steps were taken to recruit more miners, 
a substantial decline in the labour force would take place in 1947. 

The policy of the National Coal Board is to make the industry 
attractive enough to draw the necessary number of recruits, but 
these measures will take some time to mature. The Government 
can make the industry more attractive by providing more houses 
for miners and this the Government intends todo. Underground 
coal miners will be exempt from call-up to the Forces for the next 
five years. The agreement of the National Union of Mineworkers 
has been secured for the employment of Poles in the mines, 
and recruitment is now in progress. Taking all these measures 
into account, the Government’s target is to increase the mining 
labour force from the present level of 695,000 to 730,000 by the 
end of 1947, 

Increased output per man-year is as important as the recruit- 
ment of more miners. This can be partially realised by the 
re-deployment of labourin the mines. Last year output of deep- 
mined coal was 259 tons per man compared with 308 tons in the 


peak pre-war year, 1937. In the next crucial nine months, before 


the increased labour force can become fully effective in production 
the only means of getting the increased coal output that we must 
have is by increased output per man. 

The trend of production in recent months is encouraging. 
But only by a sustained effort through the spring and summer 
months can enough stocks be built up to keep industry going 


-and to see us through next winter. The Government therefore 


gives high priority to all measures which can contribute to 
increased coal production, such as the production and import 
of mechanised mining equipment and plant for open-cast coal 
production. 

Next, the Government will take all possible measures to secure 
economy in the use of coal. It gives high priority to the conver- 
sion of engines and plant to oil burning. There will be sufficient 
supplies of fuel oil to meet the maximum practicable oil conver- 
sion programme. 
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The Government will take effective and drastic measures to 
reduce non-industrial consumption of coal, gas and electricity. 
This 1s inevitable in order, on the one hand, to provide the stocks 
for next winter and, on the other, to reduce the cuts on industry 
to the unavoidable minimum. 

To sum up, coal is the basis of our whole programme. In 1948 
and in 1949 we shall need even more coal than in 1947. The 
expansion of industry will require more power, more steel pro- 
duction, more railway transport, all of which means more coal. 
We must also hasten the day when we shall have a margin of 
coal for export ; the loss of our coal:exports since ees days 
is roughly equivalent i in value to the whole of our wheat imports. 
Moreover, our stocks must be built to a safe level. There is 
bound to be continuous anxiety about supplies until the National 
Coal Board’s long-term reorganisation plans begin to produce 
results. 

The Government looks to a combinaticn of measures in 1947 to 
balance the coal budget. It intends to increase the labour force 
substantially ; to press on with the conversion to oil burning, 
and to reduce drastically the less essential uses of coal, gas and 
electricity. But above all, the Government looks to increased 
output per man. The whole industrial programme depends 
upon the miners, and the Government is confident that the miners 
will not fail the country in this hour of need. 


POWER 


The immediate power crisis of course results from lack of coal. 
But even when there is enough coal to run the power stations to 
full capacity, there will still be an electricity shortage. This 
results partly from a great expansion of consumption by industry 
and by domestic consumers, and partly from insufficient main- 
tenance work during the war, and postponement of the normal 
expansion of generating plant. In 1938, electricity production 
by authorised undertakings was at its pre-war peak of 24,000 
million units ; in 1946, it was 41,000 million units. In January, 
it was running 15 per cent. above last year, and was still not 
enough to meet the demand. 

There is comparatively little more plant for meeting this 
demand than there was before the war. The Central Electricity 
Board has less than 9 million kilowatts of plant in service ; 
this winter, the deficit is 1-4 million kilowatts. In this situation, 
periodic load-shedding is unavoidable. In the next few years 
demand is expected to rise steadily. In spite of a substantial 
programme for the production of generating plant, which will 
provide 0:8 million kilowatts of plant in 1947 and 2-6 million 
kilowatts by the end of 1949, the position is likely to get worse 
in the next two years. There will be some relief in Scotland in 
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1949 from the hydro-electric development in the North of 
Scotland. But inthe country as a whole, unless restrictions are 
imposed, the deficit is likely to rise to 1-6 million kilowatts in the 
winter of 1947-48, and in the following winter to 1-7 million 
kilowatts. — , i | 

Although high priority is already given to the production of 
new generating plant, it will take some years to make up the 
arrears. In the meantime the Government will do everything 
it can to increase generating plant by the use of smaller units and 
by emergency measures. Drastic steps will be taken to keep 
down the non-industrial load. 


STEEL 


The steel shortage results from lack of imports and from lack 
of coal to maintain maximum production of steel. In 1946, 
steel output was nearly 12? million ingot tons, compared with 
the pre-war peak of 13 million tons. In 1947, there is capacity 
for a considerable increase, but the coal shortage is cutting down 
production. It is hoped, however, that output for the year 
will not be far below the 1946 level. With imports, the supply 
of finished steel for consumption here should not be significantly 
less than 9 million tons, after allowing for essential exports, 
e.g., for food packing and for supplying the British oil industry 
overseas. | 

Consumption before the war never exceeded 84 million tons of 
finished steel. In 1946, it was 8-1 million tons, but rose to an 
annual rate of 9-2 million tons in the fourth quarter. The 
amount available in 1947 as a whole should be appreciably above 
that of 1946. 

On this basis, there should be no serious gap between the 
supplies available in 1947 and the essential needs of the major 
steel-consuming industries. This estimate assumes that there 
is no significant expansion in the labour force of these industries, 
and takes into account the limitations likely to be imposed on 
their output by other shortages. 

Continued expansion of the big steel-consuming industries, 
however, might well increase demand for steel (and indeed for 
non-ferrous metals) to a point at which it became quite un- 
manageable. The available steel (apart from special types) will 
probably suffice to meet the necessary increase in output per 
man-year by the existing labour force of these industries. But 
an expansion in their total labour force, besides preventing an 
increase in the under-manned industries, would risk being 
frustrated by lack of steel. The Government therefore intends 
to discourage the further expansion of this group of industries 
in 1947, relying upon increased output per man-year to expand 
their production to the limits of the available raw material. 
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_ The precarious balance in the steel position is achieved only 

by cutting steel exports to the minimum. Thisisasound policy 
while steel is scarce. It is better to export finished goods con- 
taining steel than to export steel as such. But it is necessary : 
that the industry should before long be in a position to contribute 
directly to the purchase of our imports; an extra million tons 
of steel would buy our whole sugar import requirements. The 
industry's long-term development plan assumes home’ con- 
sumption of some 9} million tons of finished steel a year—a level 
which would have been reached in 1947 if there had been enough 
coal—and 2} million tons of finished steel exports ; this would 
need 16 million ingot tons of steel a year, some of which would 
in normal years be supplied from abroad. 


RAILWAYS AND SHIPPING 


The railways also have a large back-l-g of re-equipment and 
maintenance work to be done. In the summer before the out- 
break of war, the railways carried 326 million ton-miles of traffic 
a week. During the war, the average was nearly 450 million 
ton-miles a week. The load is still running at nearly 400 million 
ton-miles a week. The railways also had to carry a steadily 
increasing number of passengers. At the same time, their normal 
equipment programmes were drastically cut; the railway 
workshops were converted to munitions production ; there was 
neither steel nor timber nor man-power for maintenance on 
anything approaching the normal scale. 

_ As a result, the shortage of serviceable rolling-stock has : 
seriously curtailed railway capacity throughout the winter. 
Moreover, the condition of the permanent way and shortage of : 
_ timber sleepers may, in a few months’ time, make it necessary to 
impose speed restrictions in the interests of safety. These arrears 
of maintenance must be made good as soon as possible; other- 
wise increased production of coal and steel will be held up for 
lack of transport. _ ) | 

The restoration of our shipping is another major task. The 
merchant fleet in British ownership is 13-9 million gross tons, 

- compared with 17-4 million gross tons at the beginning of the | 

war, but this is supplemented for the time being by a substantial 
tonnage which we are operating on bareboat charter. Previously, } 
the fleet was a significant earner of foreign exchange; other 
countries paid us more for carrying their imports than we paid 
them for carrying ours. This year, it will probably earn a small 
balance in our favour (if we are given reasonable time to redeliver 
to the United States the ships on bareboat charter) but the import 
programme is greatly reduced. If we were importing at a higher 
level, we should be incurring heavy foreign exchange costs for 
shipping as well as for the imports themselves. 
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Therefore we must build more ships. The shipbuilding 
industry is of just the same importance as an earner of foreign 
exchange as an industry producing entirely for export. Last 
year, it produced nearly 1 million gross tons of ships—about the 
same as in 1938. The target for 1947, achievement of which 
depends upon increased output per man-year and upon adequate 
supplies of materials, fittings and other components, is 1} million 


_gross tons, with a large repair programme in addition. | 


AGRICULTURE 


The net output of British agriculture increased by about 35 
per cent.(') during the war; intensive mechanisation made 
British agriculture among the most highly mechanised in the 
world, with 190,000 tractors compared with the pre-war 60,000 ; 
output per man-year rose by 10-15 per cent. The problem now 
is to adjust the industry to post-war needs, while retaining the 
war-time gains in efficiency and developing them still further. 

The Government’s policy, both to save foreign exchange and 
for good farming, is to switch our production, as rapidly as the 
cereals position permits, from the production of crops for direct 
human consumption to the production of livestock and livestock 
products, especially pigs and poultry. The import of £1,000 
worth of feeding-stuffs will save nearly £2,000 worth of imports 
of livestock products. — 

The world cereal shortage has delayed this policy. This year 
we must still have a large production of wheat, potatoes and 
sugar-beet, and the target acreages are similar to those of 1945. 
Except for milk, the supply of which is steadily increasing, 
output of livestock products in the year from ist June, 1947, 
will be little above that of the current livestock year. -But 
the Government’s policy is to switch back as soon asitcan. Any 
additional feeding-stuffs which become available in the next few 
months will be used in the main to increase pig and poultry 
breeding stock. Present restrictions upon retention of grain by 
growers must continue for the 1947 harvest, but farmers will be 
allowed to retain some of their millable wheat and barley from 
the 1948 harvest. 

More agricultural workers are required. We shall soon be 
losing the 130,000 prisoners of war, one-half of whom are in effect 
regular workers. The Government’s plans for getting foreign 
labour (see page 40) should help. But the long-term solution 
can lie only in the establishment of a prosperous and highly 
efficient agriculture. The Government will take what steps it 
can to provide more houses for agricultural workers. The 


(1) This refers to the value of net output at constant prices; in terms 
of calories, the output increased by about 70 per cent. 
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agricultural machinery industry is expanding, and foreign 
exchange is allowed for the import of machines required for 
improving efficiency ; the further. increase of output per man- 
year offers the best prospect of satisfying the industry's man- 
power problems. 

Allotments and gardens made a considerable contribution to 
the food problem during the war. The need for this important 
source of fruit and vegetables remains as great as in the war years. 


BUILDING 


The building labour force has expanded nearly to the pre-war 
level, but output per man-year is far below pre-war. Raw 
materials are a serious limitation upon production—first, timber ; 
second, structural steel ; third, clay products. It was announced 
earlier that the building labour force (in terms of total man- 
power) would be expanded to 1,400,000; the Government has 
now decided to base the national building programme in 1947 
on a labour force of 1,300,000. 

Timber supplies are critical. We rely almost entirely upon 
imports. Two-thirds of the requirements of softwoods are for 
the building programme ; supplies in 1947 will be about 10 per 
cent. above those in 1946, but will be only some 75 per cent. of 
minimum requirements—and less in the first half of 1947. 
. Moreover, the shortage will last for some years. Timber economy 
is thus very important as a long-term policy; a wide range of 
such economies—¢.g., concrete floors—is now in operation. 

The shortage of timber hits the housing programme hardest. 
At present, 60 per cent. of the labour force is allocated to housing 
and 40 per cent. to other building work. The programme for 
house-building in 1947 aims at the provision of 240,000 permanent 
and 60,000 temporary houses. There may be insufficient timber 
to meet this programme. New construction other than housing 
is limited by supplies of structural steel as well as by timber. 
Moreover, new projects need power. Close control will therefore 
continue to be maintained over new construction projects in 
order to prevent more from being started than can be com- — 
pleted. The Government attaches special importance, however, 
to the completion of the new factories. under construction or 
scheduled for construction in the Development Areas; these 
factories put men and women back to work. 

Scarcity of materials is a major obstacle to the 1947 building 
programme. It is not yet clear how far this will prevent attain- 
ment of the housing target, but the Government proposes to 
meet the situation if it arises by moderating the further immediate 
expansion of the building labour force and by taking up any 
slack which may develop by relaxing restrictions on work which 
uses little scarce material, including maintenance and repair. 
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There is ample work to be done, at output per man-year far above 
the present level. | 


THE CAPITAL EQUIPMENT PROGRAMME 


The provision of new equipment and maintenance for the basic 
industries and services, the building programme, and the work 
of industrial re-equipment generally, represent a formidable 
task for the nation for many years ahead. It cannot all be done 
at once. There is not enough man-power, steel and building and 
engineering capacity, especially as a large part of the latter 
must be used for exports. The Government must therefore 
maintain close control of this type of work ; otherwise the build- 
ing and engineering industries will be jammed, and not even the 
work of highest priority will be done. The exercise of this 
control may postpone some schemes which are in themselves of 
great value to industry, or of great social value, but this is 
unavoidable. 

The need for careful scrutiny of capital equipment projects 
becomes greater, rather than less, as the pressure upon building 
and engineering resources increases. Apart from the big pro- 
grammes for re-equipment of basic industries and services, the 
most important projects on the industrial side are those which 
yield a quick return in terms of increased output per man-year, 
especially in the under-manned industries. Long-term projects’ 
must inevitably take second place to projects which will quickly 
help to solve the special difficulties which are limiting the 
expansion of the total national production and are distorting 
its balance. This general principle must underlie our planning 
in 1947. 

The Government is aiming at a distribution of work on capital 
equipment and maintenance in 1947 on the following lines :— 


Construction— Per cent. Per cent. 

Housing iat “ue ios ae 

New industrial building viii 6 

Other building and maintenance, including 

war damage repairs ae 22 
: — 48 

Plani— 

Electricity, gas, Post Office .. 9 


Roads, bridges, docks, harbours, canals, etc. 4 
Railways, commercial road vehicles, ship- 


_ ping and civil aviation... 15 
Plant for weenie copied and agricul 
ture ... is 24 
— 52 
100 


Demobilisation 


The Armed Forces and Auxiliary Services | 


STRENGTHS 


ws GOOD OOOO 


5,090,000 


mm Git 


2,032,000 


1946 oy oes 


1,427,000 


1947 Dee, Get 
; Each symbol represents 


1,170,000 300,000 persons serving 


Statistics are not yet sufficiently comprehensive to enable the 
investment expenditure to be estimated with great precision. 
But some indication of the scale of programme at which the 
Government is aiming may be expressed in the objective that 
during the year 1947 at least 15 per cent. more capital equipment 
and maintenance work (apart from new housing and housing 
maintenance) must be done than was done in a normal pre-war 
year. ipa 


The Objectives for 1947 


Having examined our economy as a whole, the Government 
has sought to frame a balanced series of oe ectives for 1947. 
They are :— 

(i) Defence.—The nation’s defence needs are examined in a 

separate White Paper (Cmd. 7042). This provides for a 

reduction in the Armed Forces from’ the December 1946 level 

of 1,427,000 to 1,087,000 by the end of March 1948 and a fall 
in the numbers of workers needed for supplying them. 
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(ii) Payment for Imports.—Exports must be raised to 140 per 
cent. of 1938 volume by the end of 1947 (page 27). 
(ili) Capital Equipment and Matntenance.—The housing pro- 
gramme is 240,000 new permanent houses and 60,000 tem- 
os houses in 1947, as explained in the Housing White 
aper (Cmd.-7021). The amount of capital equipment and 
maintenance work (other than work on houses) is to exceed 
that of a normal pre-war year by at least 15 per cent. 
(page 36). 
(iv) Consumption.—Food supplies will not increase much in 
1947, because of world shortages. The shortage of the most 
important manufactured consumer goods such as clothing 
and household textiles, pottery and furniture, will necessarily 
continue. A steady effort must be made to increase supplies, 
but progress will inevitably be patchy, and will depend mainly 
upon the extent of the fuel and labour shortages in the various 
industries which produce these goods. 


(v) Publsc Service.—Programmes for education, public health 
and national insurance are to go forward, and a proper degree 
of efficiency of the public services is to be maintained, with 
special attention to economy in man-power. 


The achievement of all of these objectives depends upon the 
basic industries and services, and in particular coal, power, steel 
and transport. Failure in any of these—and particularly failure 
to produce 200 million tons of coal in 1947—will set back the 
entire productive effort. Indeed, the possibility of securing these 
objectives depends upon the effort of the miners. They ‘are 
difficult objectives. They call for a rapid recovery from the 
present industrial standstill, and then a sustained expansion for 
the rest of the year. This will not be at all easy. But the 
objectives are very modest in relation to the nation’s needs. 
We cannot afford to fail on any of them. And they all depend 
upon coal. 


MAN-POWER 


In order to reach these objectives—and at present output per 
man-year—we shall require a larger labour force than can be 
expected to be available unless special measures are taken to 
inerease it. Moreover, the present distribution of the labour 
force, by industries and by places, is not satisfactory; a wide 
range of industries are under-manned, while others are getting 
too much man-power in relation to the raw materials available ; 
in Wales, unemployment before the power crisis was 74 per cent., 
while in London and the Midlands it was 1 per cent., and the 
number of new vacancies notified to the Labour Exchanges every 
week far exceeded any possibility of filling them. We have to 
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, THE SITUATION IN 1947 


look at the problem both in terms of total man-power and in 
terms of its distribution. 

The labour force in civil employment at the end of 1946 was 
18,122,000. Unless special measures are taken to increase it, 
this force is unlikely to exceed 18,300,000 in 1947. It will reach 
this level at about the middle of the year. In terms of total 
man-power, the gains to civil employment from subsequent 
demobilisation will be offset by the raising of the school-leaving 
age and other losses to the labour force. 

It would be possible, by delaying the raising of the school- 
leaving age a few months, to give the productive system an 
additional 160,000 juveniles. The Government has decided that 
the long-term loss to the nation would outweigh the immediate 
gain from this step ; the education of children of this age suffered 
severely in the war and their interests—and the long-term 
interests of the nation—cannot be sacrificed. 

For the purpose of estimation, the Government has assumed 
that unemployment at the end of 1947 will be 400,000, or 24 
per cent. of the insured population. In the Development Areas, 
where unemployment results from the fact that there are not 
enough factories, the percentage will be higher than this. The 
cost to the nation in 1947 of this legacy from the past of un- 
balanced geographical distribution of our industry is equivalent 
to the loss of the labour of 120,000 men throughout the year. 
The Government is taking energetic steps to remedy this state 
of affairs by building new factories, and there is every reason to 
hope that unemployment in these areas will be appreciably less 
at the end of 1947 than it is now. But until the new factories 
have come into full operation, unemployment in the Develop- 
ment Areas will nevertheless be well above the rate in the rest 
of the country. 

The prospective labour force of 18,300,000 men and women at 


December 1947 falls substantially short of what is needed to i 


reach the national objectives. The Government therefore 
appeals to women who are in the position to do so to enter 
industry. By domg-so- they will actively help in the national — 
effort. This applies in particular to those who enter the under- 
‘marined industries such as textiles. To encourage this, these 
‘industries will need to adjust their conditions of work to suit, 


so far as possible, the convenience of women with household 
| responsibilities and to accept, as they did in the war, the services 


of women on a part-time basis.(*) The Government also ap 


- to those who can do so to contribute to the national by 


staying on at their work instead of retiring. It is to encourage 


this that the pensions arrangements provided in the National 


(?) The Ministry of Labour will give information bocalty where and when 
part-time workers are needed. 
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Insurance Act offer special inducements to old people to postpone 
retirement, and it would be generally desirable if other pensions 
schemes which make retirement compulsory at a specified age 
were amended so as to allow retirement to be postponed, with 
some suitable improvement in the rate of pension. This need to 
increase the working population is not temporary; it is a 
permanent feature of our national life. 

Foreign labour can make a useful contribution to our tides. 
The old arguments against foreign labour are no longer valid. 
There is no danger for years to come that foreign labour will rob 
British workers of their jobs. The Government intends to seek 
every means of employing in civilian work the Poles who are 
here or who are coming here and who are unwilling to return 
to their own country. It also intends to extend the recruitment 
of displaced persons from the Continent to work here. The 
Government is prepared to ensure that foreign labour will not 
be introduced into specific employment while British labour is 
available. The recruitment of displaced persons for industrial 
employment is obviously limited by their suitability for work of 


the kind for which British workers are not available, by their 


ignorance of the English language and above all by the serious 
difficulty of finding accommodation for them particularly if they 
are accompanied by dependants. But foreign labour is the only 
substantial additional source of man-power which is open to us— 
especially for the under-manned industries—and the .Govern- 


‘ment intends and believes that with the full co-operation of 


British employers and workers these difficulties can be overcome. 
The Government is planning on the basis of at least an 


‘additional 100,000 workers from all these sources by the end of 


1947, giving a prospective total civil employment of 18,400,000. 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


There is also the problem of getting this man-power into the 
right places. Expansion of the coal-mining labour force is 


priority number one. The next greatest need is for an expansion 


of the other under-manned industries, and particularly of 
agriculture and the textile industries. Employment in the 
metal-using industries is already far in excess of the pre-war 
level and should not’ be expanded further, except in certain special 


“instances. The building labour force should, likewise, not be 


expanded much further, but more workers are needed to produce 
building materials. Although consumers’ services, such as dis- 
tribution, catering, entertainment, etc., are still well below their 
pre-war level, they are tending to attract too much of the man- 
power that is becoming available as the result of demobilisation, 


and it is of the utmost importance that only moderate increases 


should occur in these services in the immediate future. . 
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The Government has no direct control over the way in which 
man-power moves ; it can seek to influence the movement in a 
number of ways, but the ideal distribution of man-power would 
involve changes of such magnitude that it would be impossible 
to bring them about by any means short of complete war-time 
direction. Even if direction were used, the transfer of labour 
would be limited by lack of accommodation. The following 
table sets out a distribution of man-power at end-1947. This is 
neither an ideal distribution nor a forecast of what will happen ; 
it represents the approximate distribution which is needed to 
carry out the objectives for 1947 (see page 37) and which the 
Government considers can be achieved if the nation as a whole 
sets itself to achieve them. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN-POWER (a) 


(Thousands) 
Dec. 1946 Dec. 1947 

Coal industry(6) ... ee ve ae 730 770 © 
Public utilities... a a sen 258 275 
Transport... ss cee) (ae 1,370 
Agriculture ‘and fishing ... a 1,120 
Building and civil engineering(c) —. se 1,300 
Building materials and equipment ... 628 650 
Metals and engineering ... ioe ics ae 2,840 
Textiles and clothing ... ian .» 1,405 1,475 
Other manufactures... oe eee 2,225 
Distribution and consumers’ services . 4,270 4,325 
Public service(d@) me a <<. ,  e 2,050 

Total civil employment . ... oi ee 18,400 


(a) Definitions as in Table A. 


(6) Includes administrative and all other workers engaged in the in- 
dustry. The number of wage-earners on colliery books was 692,000 at 
December 1946, and the target is to raise this to 730,000 at December 1947. 


(c) Includes all workers in the industry. The number of male opera- 
tives aged 16 and over was 943,000 at December 1946, and the target 
for December 1947 is 1,000,000. 


(qd) National and local government, including Post Office, Fire Service 
and Police. 


The main considerations underlying this distribution are :— 


(i) Special importance and difficulty attach to coal-mining, 
agriculture, public utilities ; the high rate of loss of men from 
the mines makes even a small increase of the Wain man- 
‘power an extremely difficult target. 


(ii) It is desirable that further immediate expansion of the 
building labour force should be limited because of shortage of 
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timber and other materials - special effort will be needed 
to meet the target for building materials. 


(ii) It is desirable that further expansion of the engineering 
and other metal-using industries should be limited, not only 
because the workers are needed elsewhere, but also because 
shortage of steel and certain non-ferrous metals will in any 
case limit additional useful employment in these industries. 


(iv) Employment in textiles and clothing is still 400,000 below 
pre-war. The proposed increase is as much as can be expected 
in one year. 


_(v) It is desirable that the expansion of the labour force 
engaged in transport, distribution and consumers’ services 
should as far as possible be limited. 


(vi) A reduction is assumed in the numbers employed in 


national and local government; a thorough review is now 
taking place. | 


Balanced national production requires a big increase in the 
labour force of some industries and limitation of the expansion 
of others. The need for more miners dominates the whole scene. 
Our food position depends upon more workers in agriculture. 
The housing programme depends upon more workers in the 
building materials industries, as well as upon timber. The 
clothing ration depends upon more workers in the cotton and 
woollen industries ; the supply of cups and saucers upon more 
workers in the pottery industry. On the other hand, further 
expansion in the number of building workers, or in the number 
of engineering workers, would threaten to cause under-employ- 
ment for lack of materials. | 

Now that direction of labour has been abandoned, there is . 
no single measure which the Government can adopt to bring 
about these adjustments. The problem of certain under- 
manned industries can be greatly eased by the introduction of 
new machinery and by the provision of better amenities for the 

rkers in them. As much as possible is being done on these 
ines. But these are for the most part measures which cannot 
yield quick results. 


OUTPUT PER MAN-YEAR 


The size and the distribution of the labour force are im- 
portant, but what ultimately counts is the output which the 
nation produces. We shall not attain the objectives described 
(see pages 37 and 38) without an increase of output per man-year. 
In coal and in building, as shown above, output per man-year is 
far below pre-war; in agriculture, on the other hand, it is 
appreciably above pre-war. In manufacturing industry the 
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evidence is not clear; the experience of different industries— 
and probably of different firms in the same industry—varies 
widely. The absence of precise facts on this vital question 
seriously hinders remedial action. The Government therefore 
proposes to invite the representative organisations of industry 
to co-operate with it in an attempt to establish the facts, now 
that the first stages of the reconversion have been completed. 

It is clear, however, that there is room for improvement, and 
that a relatively small improvement all round can have a big 
effect upon the total national production. In the longer view, 
increased output per man-year is the only way to expand pro- 
duction and the standard of living. The way to effect this is 
by the organised combined effort of men, management and 
machines. Our record of industrial peace since the end of the 
war is one of which we can be proud. But more is called for 
than the absence of industrial unrest. It is necessary to build 
up the factories into productive units of the highest efficiency. 
This is a matter in which the Government is giving industry what 
assistance it can. With this direct object, it has allocated large 
resources to industrial equipment and maintenance work in 
1947 and is ready to make foreign exchange available for imports 
of machinery which increase efficiency. But the job must 
mainly be one for industry itself. 

For this purpose also, the Government attaches great import- 
ance to the introduction of systems of payment and other 
arrangements which provide the maximum incentive to increase 
output. | 

Over a wide range of the nation’s economic activity—transport, 
distribution, and services generally—the idea of output per 
man-year is less precise than in industry, where it can be measured 
in terms of the number of things produced. But the need for the 
greatest possible efficiency and economy in the use of man-power 
in these services is no less than in manufacturing industry, 
mining, building and agriculture. The claim which the services 
make upon the nation’s man-power must be kept as small as 
possible, in order that man-power should be available for the 
production of goods. Increased efficiency in the supply of 
services is just as important as increased output per man-year 
in the production of goods. 

In considering the grave problems presented by the economic 
‘ budgets ’’ of requirements and resources, the Government has 
fixed national objectives which cannot be achieved without an 
increase in output per man-year. Action which serves to reduce 
output per man-year in any industry is directly endangering the 
attainment of these objectives. The‘nation cannot afford 
shorter hours of work unless these can be shown to increase output 
per man-year. Greater leisure is a very desirable thing, but it 
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is not at the moment a prime essential like imported food. It is 
not as important as coal or clothing or housing. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RESOURCES 


. If the objectives are reached, the national production will 
reach a high level in 1947, despite the coal crisis. The approxi- 


mate distribution of the national income might be summarised 
as follows :— 


_ Percentage of National 
Income 

1938 1945 1947 

Personal consumption... ie 78 54° = 664 
Defence(a) . iin 7 49 11 

Other public expenditure .. oe 10 7 133 
Capital equipment and maintenance 164 6 20 
Less depreciation ... et .. —10 —6 —7 
Imports... an .. —18 —104 —17 
Exports and re-exports soe vel 114 4} 14 
Other net overseas receipts se 5 —4 — 1 
Total ... in 100 100 100 


(a) The defence figure for 1947 siteeinabi gross cost of the Services; sales 
of surplus military stores are credited against other items in the table. 


This table shows the broad distribution of national effort at 
which the Government is aiming in 1947. It indicates the 
relationship between the various targets in total terms of national 
work—the high level of industrial re-equipment and building 
work which must be done, the increased exports which are 
needed to offset our loss of other overseas income, the growth 
in defence and public service compared with pre-war, the pro- 
portion devoted to personal consumption about midway between 
the last pre-war year and the last war year. This is the broad 
lay-out. It show how the results of the national productive 
effort are distributed between the various national needs. But 


the bigger the total production, the larger the amount available 
to be distributed. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In this Paper the Government has set out its conclusions on the 
- economic state of the nation and has fixed targets and objectives 
for 1947. The central problem is coal and power and upon this 
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CONCLUSION 


everything else depends. The second problem is to expand 
the nation’s labour force, to increase its output per man-year 
and, above all, to get men and women where they are needed 
most. These are the essentials for increased national production. 
Next is the problem of payment for our imports and the necessary 
condition here is a steady recovery of our exports towards the 
target level of 140 per cent. of 1938 volume which must be 
reached by the end of the year. Unless we concentrate upon 
these really important things we may never restore the founda- 
tions of our national life. The objectives jn this Paper ex bod 

the Government’s determination to’ put first things fi 


cilia 


ility to la down the national 


T <0 saa ee s responsib lay d 
|  tasKS,and to use all means at its ts disposal to ensure that they are 


accomplished. But the Government cannot achieve them by 


‘itself: The tasks are for the nation as a whole, and only the 


combined efforts of everyone can carry them through. The 
Government therefore invites the attention of industry and the 
public to its plans; it intends to arrange discussion with both 
sides of each industry of the problems which arise from them ; 
it will welcome constructive criticism, and it is ready to modify 
its plans if a case for doing so is made out. There is nothing 
rigid or final in these plans ; they are a working pattern for the 
nation which will be adapted and modified as conditions require 
and as experience shows necessary. 

These plans call for a great constructive effort by all the 
British people. This is a critical moment in our affairs. Success 


demands effort and, even more, a constructive and flexible. 


approach by both sides of industry to the problem of production. 
There is now no place for industrial arrangements which restrict 
production, prices or employment. Such regulations and 
traditions grew up as a means of protecting those engaged in 
industry from the effects of a shortage of work and of empty 
order books. But now there is no such shortage, nor need there 
ever be under a policy of full employment. There is more than 


- enough work for industry to do. There is so much to be done, 


indeed, that the Government’s main difficulty is that of ensuring 
that what is needed most is done first. Against this background 
there is no justification for action by either side of industry which 
limits production. On.the other hand, if the entire strength of 
industry—mining, manufacture, building, agriculture and ser- 


vices—is wholeheartedly exerted for the pe of the | 


objectives set out in this Paper, the Government is confident 
that our present difficulties will be overcome and that we shall 
succeed in carrying out the great tasks before us. 
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TABLE A.—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MAN-POWER* IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Coal industry(") ... wea Distribution -. 
Public utilities ... ae 258 Other consumers’ services 


Transport ... 
Agriculture and fishing Public service(®)... —_... ‘ 2,099 
e —— in civil employ- 


Building and civil engineer- 17,415 
ing(*) _—.... soe sis Armed moar ig Bevo and auxi- 


liary services ... ’ 2,032 
Building aia and 


equipme Total in employment 19,447 
Metals oo g aa neering(*) 


2,840 
+. Textiles and ing 405 Demobilised men and 
Ov Food, drink and tobacco 654 566 women not yet in em- 
Chemicals . ployment a via ae 
Other manufacturing in- Insured unemployed oe 1,270 
dustries . 


Total working popu- 
ation said --- | 19,750 | 21,649 | 20,523 20,070 


* Males 14-64; females 14-59. Includes employers and self-employed as well as employees. Excludes rivate domestic servants. Includes 
— workers, two being counted as one unit. Figures for past dates exclude prisoners-of-war, but include such other foreign workers as 
e entered civilian employment; the figures for December, 1947, include a further allowance for such foreign workers. 
ea) The hy eae al er the — of wage-earners on Rat aan are (in thousands): June, 1939, 735 (at work); June, 1945, 
711; June, | 692 ; et for December, 
4 Uy e operatives aged 16 and over are (in thousands) : June, 1945, 520; June, 1946, 890 ; December, 
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sak, § 
sducerial staffs of Government De t classified to a particular weet : all 
Staff (except those engaged in factories manufacturing apparatus) ; em British see a employees of U R.A. 
- Allied early Commission ; Police, N.F.S., Civil Defence ; el employees of authorities {including teachers) other than those auiced 
n trading departments. 
(*) Estimate for 3ist December, _— 
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TABLE B.—TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND HOME 
MARKET SUPPLIES 


Unit (*) 1937 1938 1945 1946 
4th Qr 4th Or 
industrial Activity— 
Fuel and Power 
Coal output (inc. open-cast) | 000 tons W.A. | 4,853(*) 2405 3,615 3,792 
Electricity generated _.... ag M.A. | 2,270(#) 2,405(? 3,439 4,014 
w. hres. 
Gas output rs > | Million W.A. 31.8 31.9 41.2 46.5 
Therms 
Output of ingots and 
castings ... jae -«» | 000 tons W.A. 250 200 238 252 
Non-ferrous Metals (home 
consumption 
Virgin aluminium ... .-» | OOOtons M.A. 3.3 3.7 7.3 11.8 
Virgin copper pat oe aoe ee 25.1 21.5 23.3 30.9 
Virgin zinc... oa es 0 17.4 15.4 14.8 20.0 
R ned lead sien oe oe o° 28.8 27.0 21 6 16.9 
Tin metal ... %” ee 2.16 1.52 1.48 2.38 
Engineering Products (output) 
1.C. engines noe Number M.A. “a eae 6,645 13,642 
Machine tools, metal- 
working .. ry) ° eee 3,260(*) 3 oo 
Agricultural tractors mee ‘i % 1,496 836 1,940 
Passenger cars__.. sas os o 32,000 28,000 3,708 26, 313 
Commercial vehicles o o» 9,843 8,764 10,382 13 880 
Locomotives pee sais ae a 68 
Civil aircraft hes oie “a is is 92 
Merchant Shipbuilding 
Tonnage under construction 
(100 gross tons and over) 000 M.A. sis 1,000 1 ,465(4) 1,763(% 
gross tons 
Timber (softwood consumption) 000 = «M.A. ai ae 67(3) 85(3) 
standards 
Building Materials (output) 
Bricks ons ‘an -«- | Millions M.A. ‘ie 650 119 396 
Cement... and --» | O00 tons M.A. sia 643 388 618 
New Houses completed 
Permanent si --» | Number M.A. | 30,825(*) | 29,971(5) 224(*) 7,934 
Temporary mah piu os v» oes sae 78i(*) | 11,755 
Textiles 
Cotton yarn output .-» | Millionlb.W.A. | 23.7 a 12.1 13.5 
Rayon yarn output (inc. 
staple fibre) M.A. 13.1 i. 13.2 17.2 
Wool (home consumption) ss a 73.5(*) oe 44.6(*) 61.2(%) 
Leather 
Production of finished 
leather ... ee: --- | OOO tons M.A. eas ane 8.0(?) 9.2 (8) 
Home Market einige 
Footwear ... index ag 1945 
quantity | = 100 175(? rae 101(°) = : 
Other clothin ies pam ra . ’ ‘tie 112(° 
Furniture oe, ie Tag i - 3 ais 113(° 240 
Hardware ... nee Cm a. ie ’ sed ® 
Continued on page 48 
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Unit (#) 1937 1938 1945 1946 
4th Qr. 4th Qr. 
‘ : 
‘i — Market Supplies | 
fa conti 
f Woven cloth for clothing 
—wool ap Million 
sq. yds. M.A. sein ron 56.0425 21.5 
—other... ~ 85 we 36.0(8 52.1 ( 
Footwear (exc. rubber) ... | Million M.A. 10.7 7.8 9.6 
rs 
Utility furniture ... ies 080 unit M.A. soa 7 1,994 4,045 
ues 
Radio sets 000 M.A 145 103 7 
Motor cycles Number M.A. | 3,890 ‘iid ag 4, 3 
Pedal cycles is ‘es 000 Os M.A. 134 wee 10 81(#) 
Household coal... ..- | 000 tons W.A. pie 88! i 
Transport— 
Railways | 
Traffic originating on main- : 
line railways— 
Passenger journeys --» | Millions M.A. 101.3 96.5 122.1(3%) | 110.9(8*% 
Merchandise oan .-- | Million W.A. 0.93 0.81 1.23 1.13 
tons 
Minerals... ss at 1.10 0.88 0.97 1.05 
Coal, coke and patent fuel “a a 3.49 3.20 2.81 2.87 
Total ton-miles of freight | Million 
carried ... aXe .-» | ton-miles__,, 309 406 380 . 
Roads 
Goods vehicles licensed ... 000 (end of ves 468(!*) 467 563 
period) ; 
culture— 4 
vement off farms— Aver. of 1936/7-1938/9; 1945 Year | 1946 Year 
Wheat ... ‘on --- | WOtons W.A. 14.0 39.6 27.1 
Barley... big lee pee is m 10.1 32.1 28.6 | 
Oats vn oe a ke % a 2.3 6.7 7.1 
Potatoes tie wee oe i " 52.4 110.3 116.5 ‘ 
Milk we iba .-- | Million M.A. (1937) (1938) * 
gallons 96.7 104.1 118.6 124.6 F 
Animals purchased for , ‘ 
slaughter— ! : 
Cattle... aie --» | 000 W.A. 37.8 37.0 32.7 33.5 
Calves ie 1 ee os 15.3 16.1 26.9 27.8 
aig and lambs .-- | 000 ae 176.3 191.6 121.0 137.0 
Pigs jive ‘i --- | 000 “ 99.7 96.3 31.7 27.6 ! 
i 
Fuller details of most of the series above will be found in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. . 
In comparing the figures for the fourth quarters of 1945 and 1946 with the pre-war annual 
averages, it should be noted that many of the series are subject to some degree of seasonal varia- 
tion and that on this account the fourth quarter normally shows higher figures than the average 
for the year. 
(*?) M.A. = monthly average ; W.A. = weekly average. 
*) 4th Quarter only. 
*) October—November. 
*) End December. 
5) Year ending 30th March. 
(*) Average for whole year. 3 
(7) Figures relate to 1935 and are only roughly aii with 1945-6 figures. 
(*) September—October. | 
(*) July—August. i 
4°) Third quarter. ‘ 
11) New registrations. 
12) January—March, 1946. 
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TABLE C.—ANALYSIS: OF MAN-POWER IN EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


1939) | 1945 


June June June June June 


1946 | (1946 | cee | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 


1. —, ‘Home Civil Use (contd.)— 


Forces wis Auxiliary ae ; 8 (b) Consumers’ goods and 


gg son 480 5,090 2,032 | 1,427 services— 
Equipment and "supplies for Food, drink and tobacco ide 604 416 498 544 
rces (manufacturing industry) | 1,270(*) | 3,830 716 459 Textiles and clothing... isa 1,334 693 973 1,061 
Chemicals iat ne 140 144 206 230 
Total Military oe | 1,750 8,920 2,748 1,886 Other manufactures... ‘i 832 442 788 889 
Agriculture and fishing .. hie 950 1,041 1,078 -| 1,061 
2. Expert ; Distribution vee -- | 2,887 1,958 2,170 2,304 
Metals and engineering ... ror 390 149 654 705 Other consumers’ services... 2,225 1,598 1,884 1,966 
Other manufactures... oes 600 261 657 761 7 
Coal industry... ies eee 160 14 2 | 10 Total Consumers’ — 
_— and services ... 8,972 6,292 7,597 8,095 
Total Export ... one | 8,550 424 1,323 1,476 


«)G ce sel purpose goods and 


3. Home Civil Use— : 
(a) Iinvestment— Coal ee —, sae 613 724 726 720 
Metals and engineering .. 1,200 703 1,683 1,822 Public Utilities ... 242 196 240 258 
Building and civil engineering .. 1,310 722 1,184 1,250 Transport ike ach si 1,233 1,252 1,367 1,373 
Building materials and equipment - 545 243 480 539 
—_—— | Total General purpose... | 2,088 2,172 2,333 2,351 
Total investment «- | 3,055 1,668 3,347 3,611 


Total Home civil use | 14,115 | 10,132 | 13,277 | 14,057 
4. PublicService... .. ...| 1,465 | 2,030 | 2,099 | 2,130 
| ‘Total in Employment | 18,480 | 21,506 | 19,447 | 19,549 


(2) The division into supplies for Forces, rine home civil use, is only approximate. 
(*) The numbers engaged on work for the Forces at June 1939 were substantially in excess of the normal pre-war level, on account of war preparations, 
For scope of table and definitions of industry groups, see notes in Table A. 
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Foreword 
BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


In July 1945 the present Government was returned to office after nearly 
6 years of total war. 7 

Even before the war many of our basic industries were suffering from lack 
of modernised equipment and there was heavy and persistent unemployment 
especially in the development areas, The country failed to take advantage of 


_this surplus labour to bring its industrial undertakings up to date. 


During the war the maintenance of our industries—apart from those 
engaged on the production of munitions——-was of necessity neglected. Many 
civilian industries were concentrated and hundreds of factories were taken over 
for storage or for wartime production. 

The repair and renewal of our transport could not be carried out despite 
the enormous loads that it was carrying for war purposes. 

Millions of tons of our shipping were lost by enemy action and hundreds of 
thousands of houses and buildings were destroyed by bombing. 

- In the last year of the war, when victory came in sight, we used all the 
shipping and transport we could possibly spare in order to bring the war to an 
end as quickly as possible. As a result when peace came our stocks of foods 
and of many materials had been reduced to very low levels. 

The country had been warned during the course of the Election of the 
difficulties that lay ahead, and that the ways of peace would prove themselves 
as hard maybe as the paths of war. 

In the second part of this Paper an account is given of the accomplish- 
ments of the country during the first 18 months of peace, and they are 
achievements of which we can justly feel proud. Rea 

The vigour with which the reconstruction of the industrial life of this 
country has been undertaken has resulted in placing a severe strain upon 
the national resources of fuel and power. The hard weather of the last 
month has shown on what narrow margins we have been compelled to operate. 
We have not yet had time to remedy the effects of the war or to make good 
past neglects in this essential industry. 

At the same time we are compelled to expand our production if we are to 
obtain the essential imports of food, raw materials and machinery which are 
vital to maintain our standard of living even at its present level. 

The last part of the Paper shows the task which lies before the country for 
this year, 1947. It is stated as frankly and accurately as is possible with 
the statistics available. 

It is the duty of any democratic Government to take the people frankly 
into its confidence, however difficult the position of the country may be. 

This White Paper explains what has to be done to rebuild our economy on 
firm foundations. The task is certainly a heavy one but the Government is 
confident that it is possible of achievement if it is faced with knowledge and 
understanding and with the same determination to succeed that marked 
the country’s effort during the war and has inspired the people during the 
difficulties of the past month. 

The Government alone cannot achieve success. Everything wil! depend 
upon the willing co-operation and determined efforts of-all sections of the 
population. | 

It is essential that all should understand that the maintenance and 
raising of the standard of life of the people depends upon the extent to 
which every individual plays his or her part in contributing to the sum of 
goods and services available to the nation. It is for this reason that the 
Government have laid bare the facts in this White Paper. They call upon 
every man and woman in the country to devote themselves unflinchingly 
to the task which faces us, confident that they can achieve victory in the 
economic field as in the six years of war they triumphed over the enemy. 


C. BR. A. 


I.—Economic Planning 
Introductory . 


1. The object of economic planning is to use the national resources in 
the best interests of the nation as a whole. How this is done must depend 
upon the economic circumstances of the country, its stage of political develop- 
ment, its social structure and its methods of government. The proper system 
of economic planning for the United Kingdom must start from this fact, and 
cannot follow some theoretical blueprint. The following paragraphs describe 
what has been done so far. They do not lay down any hard-and-fast system, 
but rather explain the attempts which have been and are being made to arrive 
at the best system of economic planning for this country. 


2. There are over 20 million workers in this country. They work with 
the aid of a vast capital equipment of factories, mines, railways, power 
stations, farms and buildings, which has been gradually built up over the 
last hundred years. They use raw materials drawn from all over the world. 
This man-power, and the materials and equipment it uses, constitute the 
national resources. Together they produce goods and services to a value of 


well over £8,500 millions a year; this is the value of the total amount of 
work done by the nation. 


8. This body of workers and the goods and services they produce must 
satisfy five main national needs: — 


(i) core must be enough men and women™in the Armed 
orces to carry out our military commitments, and enough equip- 
ment must be produced for them. 

(ii) Payment for Imports.—At least half our food is imported, and most 

of the basic materials for industry. Enough exports must be 
produced to pay for them. 

(iii) Capital Equipment and Maintenance.—The capital equipment of the 
nation—houses, machinery, power plant, roads, &c.—must be con- 
tinually repaired and maintained, and should be steadily modernised 
and expanded. More machine-power increases the output per 
man-hour, and thus the national resources. The production and 
maintenance of capital equipment is technically called ‘‘ invest- 
ment.’ 

(iv) Personal Consumption.—The regular consumption needs of the people 
must be met by the production, importation, transport and distri- 
bution of goods, and by the supply of services, such as banking, 

_ entertainment and facilities for travelling. 
(v) Public Services ——There must be enough men and women to carry on 
the services provided by public authorities, such as education, posts 


and telephones, police, street cleaning and the public administra- 
tion generally. 


There are now special needs under (iii) resulting from the war-time destruc- 
tion and from six years’ interruption of the repair, maintenance and develop- 
ment of machinery, factories, houses, shops and other buildings. 


4. These are the claims upon the nation’s work. If more is required for 
one of these claims, it can be obtained only at the expense of the others, unless 
the total amount of work done is incre e total resources are reduced, 


by unemployment or by a fall in th¢ output per man-year, then less of these 
requirements can be met. . 


5. An examination of how to carry out the purpose of economic planning 
so as to achieve full employment was made during the war, and the results 
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were given in the White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 6527) issued 
by the Coalition Government in May .1944 


6. Shortly after the end of the war, the present Government began to 
build up administrative machinery for economic planning. Some account 
of this-was given in the debate in the House of Commons on 27th and 
28th February, 1946. 


7. This organisation came into being at a time when the main national 
need was to carry out demobilisation, to convert the munitions industries, and 
to set the civilian economy moving again. Its first task was to examine the 
rapidly changing situation, and to guide it as far as possible so as to-ensure 
that first things came first. This Paper describes what has happened in the 
eighteen months since the war ended, and lays down what is required in 1947. 


The Kind of Plan 


8. There is an essential difference between totalitarian and democratic 
planning. The former annoneinates all individual desires and preferences to } 
the demands of the State. [or this purpose, it uses various methods of 
compulsion upon the individual which deprive him of the freedom of choice, #-°*" 
Such methods may be necessary even in a democratic country during the 
extreme emergency of a great war. Thus the British people gave their war- 
time Government the power to direct labour. But in normal times, the 
people of a democratic country will not give up their freedom of choice to 
their Government. A democratic Government must therefore conduct its 
economic planning in a manger_which preserves the maximum possible 
freedom of fate to the individual citizen. * 


9. Moreover, our methods of economic planning must have regard to our 
special economic conditions. Our present industrial system is the result 
of well over a century’s steady growth, and is of a very complex nature. The 
decisions which determine production are dispersed among thousands of 
organisations and individuals. The public is accustomed to a wide range 
of choice and quality in what it buys. Above all, our national existence 
depends upon imports, which means that the goods we export in return must 
compete with the rest of the world in price, quality and design, and that 
our industry must adapt itself rapidly to changes in world markets. 


10. It follows that it is of the first importance that planning in this : 
country should be as flexihle as possible. In gur determination to avoid the : 
waste of i aoe -we must not eign essential flexibility of | : 


ie a ae -— = . 


economic life 


11. Thefe are a number of basic industries and services—coal, power, sf t 
: 


steel, agriculture, transport, building—the efficien i 
Tung Amis te Ook She prod ues ve activity. A long-term plan is being 
developed for each of these industries. It must be one of the chief aims of 
the Government's economic plan to see that these programmes are pressed 
forward as fast as possible, and kept in proper relationship with each other 
and with the rest of the economy. 


12. Starting from these considerations, the Government is seeking to 
develop a system of economic planning, of which the following are the chief 
elements : 


(i) An organisation with enough knowledge and reliable information to 
assess our national resources and to fgymulate the national needs. 
(ii) A set of economic’ “‘ budgets’’ which relate these needs to our 
resources, and which enable the Government to say what is the 

best use for the resources in the national interest. 
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(iii) A number of methods, the combined effect of which will enable the 
Government to influence the use of resources in the desired 
direction, without interfering with democratic freedoms. | 


18. This system makes full use of the successful war-time experience in 
managing the nation’s economic resources. Certain peace-time problems, 
such as control of balance of payments, can be handled by much the same 
techniques as were used for allocating our resources of man-power, materials 
and shipping during the war. Over the economy as a whole, however, the 
circumstances are entirely different. During the war, the Government could 
direct labour and was the direct purchaser of a large part of the nation’s 
production. These two factors gave the Government a control over the course 
of production which no longer exists. The Government’s influence in peace- 
time must be exercised by other less drastic measures. 


14, The main emphasis so far has been laid upon relatively short-term 


-planning—planning for the next year ahead: This was the most urgent 


need—a guide to the vast number of decisions which had to be taken in the 
short-term allocation of resources. But exac ame approach can be 


and is being applied to the longer-term problem, in order to secure a 


formulate the national needs over, say, a five-year period with enough 
precision to permit the announcement of a plan in sufficient detail to be a 
useful practical guide to industry and the public. There are still too many 
major uncertainties, tt in the international economic field. But a 
considerable amount of work is being done on these lines, in order to clarify 
the national objectives for a longer period ahead than is covered, by this 


Paper, and to provide a framework for the long-term decisions of Government 
and industry. 


How the Plan is made 


15. For a broad gnalysis of the national soy economic “* budgets ”’ 


are prepared for the period under discussion (at present the following year) 
setting out resources and requirements in terms of— 


i man-power ; 


national income and expenditure. 


The man-power budget compares the estimated future working population 
with the number of workers gequired, industry by jndustry. The national 

efcompares the estimated value of the national! 
with the value of all the good&\and services 


roduction ‘of goods and servic 
required. 


s 


16. These economic “‘ budgets *’ are prepared by a central staff, working 
with representatives of the Government Departments concerned. under an 
Official Committee. On the resources side, the Ministry of Labour forecasts 
the working population, and ‘an estimate is made on the best evidence 
available of the prospective value of output. In regard to requirements, the 
position is less simple. Some, such as the man-power for the Armed Forces, 
originate within the Governmental machine. Others cae outside the 
areas of Governmental control, but are sponsored by Government Depart- 


ments; for example, the Ministry of Transport is responsible .for stating the 
requirements of the railways for equipment and maintenance, and the~~ 


Ministry of Food for areas} seenaies expenditure by the public on food. 
Others again, where no Gove 


the market will claim. 


ent control operates, are estimat@s of what 
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17. These statements are supplemented by analyses of particular 


problems; ¢.g.:— 


(i) foreign exchange; 
(ii) investment (t.e., capital equipment and maintenance); 
(iii) fuel and power, steel, timber and other scarce materials. 


18. The foreign exchange statement compares our import requirements 
with our prospective income from exports, visible and invisible. Considera- 
tion of this statement, in relation to the rate at which we can-afford to spend 
the United States and Canadian credits, provides the basis for deciding on the 
one hand the import programme, and on the other the export target. The 


latter is a claim on the man-power ‘* budget.”’ 


19. The investment statement compares the estimate of what is required 
to be spent on capital equipment and maintenance, with the labour and 
materials available for the industries which produée equipment, such as 
building and engineering. The production of the engineering industry must 
be divided between these home needs and the export market. It is also 
necessary to make sure that the plans under this head are consistent with 
the. funds which are estimated-to become available for financing capital 
work, which is an item in the national income ** budget.’’ 


20. The statements for fuel and power, stee] and other scarce materials 
show the effect upon the whole economy of shortages of these basic supplies. 


21. At the present time, a first comparison always shows a large excess 
of requirements over resources. This means that, unless action is +t 
increase resources or to curtail requirements, there will be a 
labour and goods. At the end of the period under consideration, 1t will, of 
course, be found that these economic budgets will have balanced: no more 
goods can in the end be sold than are produced, and_no more men and 
women can be employed than are ready to work. The gap between resources 

mi requirements will tthe end be closed by some of the requirements being 

| nsunplied ’ i£tho-BrOoCESs U Using tHe Sap Is 1eilL to Chance, some 
vital requirements are sure to be squeezed out by the less essential. For 
example, if women who are needed in the textile mills go to work in shops, 
the whole population will go short of clothing and curtains and sheets. 


22. These economic ‘* budgets ”’ Se CRE from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s yearly“Budget. ey deal with man-years 
of work and quantities of goods; these may be totalled in terms of money, 
for that is the only way to add up the host 6f things which constitute the 
national production and consumption, but the money figures are really a 
short-hand for expressing production. The mic budgets must balance 
themselves ultimately, for it is impossible to consume more than 18 produced ; 
thé" real queStion is how the balance is brought about. The Chancellor’s 
Budget, on the other hand, deals solely with money; it is his estimate of the 
Government revenue and expenditure, and forecasts a net surplus or deficit 
on the transactions of the Central Government. The economic ‘‘ budgets ’’ 
have a considerable bearing upon the Chancellor’s Budget, but the two forms 
of national account are entirely different and should not be confused. : 

aioe 


Attaining a Balance 


23. The two economic ** budgets ’’ and the various special statements 
described in the preceding section are first considered by the Official Com. 
mittee referred to in paragraph 16. They must be balanced,.b , 
increase resources or to curtail requirements. Otherwise less essentials will 


7 push essentials out of the queue. Too many luxuries will be produced, and 
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not enough food and clothes and coal; too many toys and not enough children’s 
‘boots; too many greyhound tracks and not enough houses; too much for home 
consumption and not enough exports to buy our essential imports. 


24. Resources can be inereased by imcreasing the labour force, or by a 
bigger output per man-year, or by a combination of the two. On the other 
hand, a reduction in the labour force Or a reduction in the output per man- 

ear—by lower efficiency or by shorter hours or increased holidays 
(funaccompanied by 4 sating inerease}in hourly output—reduces the 
resourtes, and means e requirements can be met 

than before. —-— ~ 


25. Planning the allocation of resources between the various national 
requirements is at present a task of deciding which out of a number of 
claimants must go ‘short—in other words, which are the more important 
national priorities. It is precisely the same problem, only on a national scale, 
as the housewife has to solve every week. On one side are the resources 
which wé have to spend. On the other side are the things upon which we 
want to spend them. The two must be made to match. After full examina- 
tion of-possible means of attaining a balance, the Official Committee submits 


- to Ministers a report on the whole position. Ministers then decide what” 


measures should be taken, and their decisions form the basis for subsequent 
action. ) — 


26. ‘T'he apparatus of Government controls is used to guide the economy 

in the direction which is indicated,by the plan. Over an important part of 
the national economy, the Government can exercise direct influence. The 
Te ' Government expenditure approved by Parliament, and the expendi- 
ture of other public authorities, determmes the amount of production of a 
wide range of goods and services, ¢.g., education, public housing, supplies for 
the Armed Forces; the policies of the socialised industries and services have 
’ @ substantial effect upon the whole economy, and are ultimately subject to 


o% 
. 


influence over the course of production. There are now a-large number of 

direct controls, the purpose of which is to gjlocate scarce resources of all kinds 

between the various applicants for their use—rationing, raw material controls, 

building licensing, production controls, import licensing, capital issues control, 

&c. Other controls again, such as price control, influence the course of 
production” by limiting profit margins. 


27. This control apparatus, taken as a whole, can have a substantial 
effect upon the sail 31 the national economy. But the controls cannot 
by themselves bring about very rapid changes or make very fine adjust- 
ments_in the.economic.strueture. To do this, they would have to be much 
more detailed in their application and more drastic in their: seope... Indeed, 
the task of directing by democratic methods an economic system as large 

* and complex as ours is far beyond the power of any Governmental machine 
working by itself, no matter how efficient it may be. Events can be directed 
in the way that is desired in the national interest only if the Government, 


both sides of Industry and the people accept the objectives and then work 
together to achieve the end. 


28. /This Section would be incomplete without some reference to relative 
yvage levels and conditions of work in different industries, since these are of 
great importance-in their effect on the distribution of the labour force through- 
out the industrial structure. The Government, in-f@iTSsociation with both 
ational Joint Advisory Council, recently issued a White Paper 


(Cmd. 7018) which contained a full statement of the economic considerations 


Government control. The Government’s fiscal policy can exert indirect: 
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affecting relations between employers and workpeople. This p was 
intended to assist both sides of industry in jecansing their codpbnsibdifins in 
the light of the economic situation of the country as a whole. It need only be 
said here that it is essential that costs and prices should be held steady and 
if possible reduced and therefore that, while the Government adheres to its 
long-term objective of raising the standard of living of the people, any further 
general increases in wages and profits must be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in production. — , ee 

29... The Government’s conception of planning as described in this 
paper follows clearly from ‘the difference between totalitarian planning 
and democratic planning as set out in paragraph 8. Under democracy, 
the execution of the economic plan must be much more a matter for 
co-operation between the Government, industry and the people, than of 
rigid application by the State of controls and compulsions. The Government 
must lay Gown the economic tasks for the nation; it must say which things 
are the most important and what the objectives of policy should be, and 
should give as much information as ea to guide the nation’s economic 
activity; it must ‘ise its powers of economic control to sigapeprentig Fe 
of development in the desired direction. When the working pattern us 
been set, it is only by the combined effort of the whole people that the 
nation can move towards its objective of carrying out the first things first, 
and so make the best use of its economic resources. 


Ii.—Review of Period July 1945— 
December 1946 


General 


80. At the end of the war 42 per cent. of the nation’s man-power was in 
the Armed Forces or was directly engaged in supplying them. Only 2 per cent. 
were producing éxports and less than 8 per cent. were providing and main- 
taining the nation’s capital equipment. The nation’s main task was to 
demobilise this war structure-and to set the civilian economy moving. 


31. This has been done with very little dislocation. By the end of 1946, 
over 4} million men and women had been demobilised from the Forces. 
This, when balanced against the intake; has reduced the size of the Forces 
by nearly 3? million men and women; in addition, the number engaged in 
producing munitions was reduced by over 8} millions. The proportion of the 
nation’s man-power in the Armed Forces or directly engaged in supplying 
them had fallen from 42 per cent. to less than 10 per cent. In this process, 
the number of unemployed in Great Britain never exceeded 400,000 or 24 per 
cent. of the insured population; outside the Development Areas unemploy- 
ment has not, in general, exceeded 14 per cent. 


382. The total employed population at the end of 1946 was some 2 millions 
less than in June 1945, partly because women had left industry, partly because 
many demobilised men and women were still on release leave, and partly 
because there were more unemployed. But the total was still over 1 million 
greater than in June 1939, mainly because of the big fall in unemployment. 


83. The industrial distribution of this man-power is set cut in Table A 
on page 33. The number in manufacturing industry and building is 
somewhat larger than it was before the war, but within this field 
there has been a very considerable switch from the textile and clothing 
industries to the metal and engineering industries; there is substantially 
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‘more employment in agriculture, public utilities and transport, but less in 
‘mining. .The increase in the employed population and much of the 
additional man-power made available by a considerable reduction in 
distribution and other consumers’ services has been absorbed by the increase 
of the defence and public services. : ; 


84. These changes resulted in a substantial expansion of the national 
production throughout 1946. This cannot yet be translated into precise terms 
of national income; the national income and expenditure figures for 1946 
will be publigshed_as usual in the National Income White Paper which is 
issued at the time of the Budget. Nor is it possible to make a comprehensive 
comparison with pre-war. But in Table B on pages 34 and 35 an analysis 
is made of production in the fourth quarters of 1945 and 1946 and pre-war, 


for those items for which comparable figures are available. At, the end 
of 1946:— ee | 


(i) Production of coal (deep-mined and opencast) was 5 per cent. above 
pow -oneecobhe level of a year ago and of gas and electricity about 15 per cent. 
eee above end-1945. Gas production was about 30 per cent. above 

1938 and electricity production nearly 70 per cent. above, but coal 
Beier was 18 per cent. below 19388. | 
(ii) The quantity of freight carried by the railways had fallen in the last 
| year but was still of the order of 25 per cent. more ton-miles a week 
than in 1988, There were about 20 per cent. more goods vehicles on 
the road than pre-war. z 

(ili) Steel production was as great as in previous peak years and, despite 
the lack of imports, steel consumption was higher than at any 
previous peacetime period. Consumption of non-ferrous metals 
(except for lead) had increased steadily since the last quarter of 
1945, and was substantially above the pre-war level. 

(iv) The merchant shipbuilding industry was engaged to its full 
capacity, and employment was considerably greater than in 1938; 
the pre-war output of passenger cars had been nearly recovered 
and output of commercial vehicles had increased by 50 per cent. 
above pre-war. Production of agricultural tractors had been main- 
tained above the high levels reached during the war, and was 
more than double pre-war; in the last year output of agricultural 
machinery as a whole had increased by more than one-third. 

(v) The output of certain building materials was still substantially less 
than pre-war; notably, brick production was only two-thirds of the 
1988 level, although it had trebled in the last 12 months. Cement 
output, on the other hand, had practically recovered the pre-war 
level, and output of plasterboard had exceeded it. 

(vi) The number of new permanent houses completed had risen to 8,000 
a month (plus 12,000 temporaries); the rate in 1937 and 1938 was 
30,000 a month. But 200,000 houses were under construction 
at the end of 1946, and a vast amount of repair work was also 

being done. 

(vii) Production of cotton yarn, still 40 per cent. below pre-war, had 
increased by 12 per cent. in the last year; the woollen industry at 
the end of 1946 was absorbing raw material at a rate nearly 40 per 
cent. above the previous year but nearly 20 per cent. below pre-war; 
rayon yarn output increased by 30 per cent. in 1946 and was 50 per 
cent. above 1938. 

(vii) The agricultural output in 1946 was substantially below 1945, 
because of the bad harvest conditions. Production of cereals was 
nevertheless 50 per cent. above pre-war, potatoes more than 
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double, sugar-beet 28 per cent: above pre-war and vegetables 
- 80 per cent. above pre-war. Milk output was 5 per cent. above 
1945, and 20 per cent. above 1938; production of livestock products 
was about the same as in 1945 and greatly below pre-war; supplies 
of fish increased by two-thirds during 1946, and at the end of the 
year were above the pre-war level. a. Rey 


85. This summary indicates how far the nation had got by the end 
of 1946 in the development of peace-time production. By the end of the 
year the rate of national output was probably not significantly below pre-war 
over the economy as a whole. This in itself imposes a heavy strain on our 
basic industries—and particularly on coal and power—which by the end of 
the year was becoming critical heel all the efforts which were made to 
strengthen them. : 


86. However, this expansion of production has given us a start with each 
of the tasks of reconstruction of the British economy—exports, industrial - 
re-equipment, repair of war damage, housing, and an increased flow of 
consumer goods. The changes in man-power classified broadly according to 
the use made of its products are shown in Table C on page 36. 


Imports and Exports 


87. The increased need for exports has been of first importance from the 
start. The development of our overseas economic position was set out in a 
previous White Paper embodying the Statistical Material presented during the 
Washington Negotiations (Cmd. 6707). We have lost gold and foreign invest- 
ments and have incurred new debt to an extent which implies a worsening of 
our pre-war capital position in relation to the rest of the world by nearly 
£6,000 millions (this includes the full United States and Canadian credits, 
the need for which has arisen fromthe war). The loss of income from foreign 
investments which this has involved, and the loss of net shipping income, and 
the reduction in our export trade to a level considerably short of 50 per cent. 
of pre-war volume at the end of the war, left us in a highly dangerous trade 
position. Our income from exports at the end of the war, indeed, was enough 
to finance only one-quarter of our pre-war volume of imports. The first need 
was a rapid expansion of our export trade in order to buy the food and raw 
materials which we needed from abroad. 


88. . Particular priority was therefore given to exports, even of products 
for which there was a pressing need at home. This has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, necessary, for without these exports we cannot afford the imported 
supplies which we must have. Our exports expanded very satisfactorily; 
at the same time, imports did not rise as fast as had been expected, for we 
had to contend with serious world shortages of food and raw materials. 
The volume of our imports and exports—as shown by index-numbers repre- 
senting the quantity of our imports and exports allowing for changes in 
prices—developed as follows :— one 


VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND ExPORTS (1938=100) 
Exports Imports 


1945— | 
8rd quarter “ee eee sae ae 46-2 —6©661-7 
4th quarter < asi ‘on che 55-8 53-0 
\946— 
lst quarter aes ek Pde sad 84-2 63-2 
ee ee a ae ae: ae 68-7 
3rd quarter avi ensés Sento o-eee ck 70-1 
4th quarter ne esi bid as “eS 72-2 
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> 89. At the time of the Loan negotiations in Washington, it was esti- 
mated that our adverse balance in 1946 would be about £750 millions. The 
export drive developed faster than had been expected when these estimates 
were made, and imports fell below earlier expectations, so the deficit for 
1946 is now estimated at around £450 millions. Full balance of payments 
figures for 1946 will be published in the National Income White Paper next 
April, but the following very provisional figures(') illustrate the position: — 


neces mai ET RL LE OES SESS ST ST 


i vs 1938 1946 
i Payments— 
i For imports (f.o.b.) Meri ave oo Oe 1,100 
a Net overseas Government expenditure coe 13 . 300 
1 $39 1,400 
a Receipts— | : . 
| i From exports and re-exports (f.0%b.) ... ei 533 900 
| From interest, profits and dividends(a). __... 175 60 
From other sources (net) ad #3 i 61 -10 
769 950 
Deficit 2 i5E yatiokae 450 


(a) Excluding oil, shipping, insurance. 


40. This deficit of £450 millions in 1946 has been covered mainly by 
drawings of $600 millions (£150 millions) on the United States and of 
$540 millions (£130 millions) on the Canadian credits. 


41. Our balance of payments in 1946 has been more favourable than. 
expected. But this is largely because we have been unable to obtain all the 
food and raw materials that we need. Moreover, during 1946 as a whole, the 
rate of expansion of our exports has béen no more than enough to balance 
the rate of expansion of our imports. At the end of 1946, exports were 
running at 110-115 per cent. of pre-war volume; but these exports, together 


with our invisible exports, were not enough to pay for imports even at 
70-75 per cent. of 1938 volume. 3 


Capital Equipment and Maintenance 


42, Of great importance also was the restoration of the nation’s capital 
equipment, which had worked at great pressure throughout the war, with 


(1) Derived largely from Exchange Control operations, showing payments made 
and récel obtained during the year. For imports and exports, these figures 
differ from the monthly trade returns, which are a valuation of goods entering and 
leaving the country. The import payments are recorded f.o.b., whilst the trade 
returns record c.if. values, including cost of freight, insurance, &c., on shipment 
here. On this basis, the shipping ‘“‘receipts’’ are our net foreign ange 
earnings for shipping—the excess of what foreigners pay us for shipping over 
what we pay them—and do not include freight earned b British ships in bringing 
imports to this country as in pre-war balance of trade statistics. The item of 
receipts from other sources is not strictly comparable with the 1938 figure; it is 
the net result of a large number of current transactions (some of an abnormal 
character resulting from the end of the war) much wider in scope than those 
included in the 1938 figures; it includes the net shipping rocesa at e net foreign 
exchange earnings of the oil companies and tanker fleets, remittances, 
<a a tourists abroad, imsurance, commissions, remittances by foreign 
workers, &c. | : 
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entirely insufficient maintenance. Our-houses and buildings had been heavily 
battered from the air. The need was great. for re-equipment of mines, public 
utilities and transport, for housing, and for the maintenance and replacement 
of industrial plant and buildings. The engineering industry had. to get free of 
munitions contracts, and convert for civil work; the building and: building 
material industries had been drastically scaled down and had to be expanded 
again. | ) : 


43. Some expansion of the building and civil engineering industries had 
been achieved in 1944-45, in order to deal with the repair crisis caused by 
bombing, and in order to make a start with site preparation for housing. In 
June 1945 there were 520,000 employed male operatives aged 16 years and 
Over Bema not much more than half the pre-war labour force. The rate 
of intake through 1945-46 was very fast, however, and by the end of the year 
the labour force had risen to 943,000—not far short of pre-war. The distri- 
bution of this force was as follows :— 


, 


: 


June December 
1945 1946 
: ~ (000) (7000) 
New house construction and conversions —— .. 60 355 
WEN RE BOONE 60. wenn she ead << ened _ 167 
Industry, agriculture, commerce, utilities ans 61 -165(a) 
Other (mainly maintenance and repair of houses) 180 256(a) 


Total. employed male operatives aged 
16 and over(b) bk — te ° ee 

(a) Figures at end-October. 

(b) This is a much narrower definition of building labour than that which 
relates to the total man-power in building and civil engineering in Table A and 
elsewhere in this paper. : | 

Virtually the entire increase in the building labour strength has been put 
into new housing and industrial building; the expansion in general main- 
tenance and repair has been almost all offset by the tapering-off of war 
damage work. It is significant, however, that it has been necessary 
continuously to use over half the building labour force on maintenance and 
war damage and other repair of houses. 


44. The effect of the building activity during the period under review 
was that by the end of 1946 nearly 300,000 family units of accommodation 
had been made available; 58,000 permanent and 92,000 temporary houses 
had been completed, and 202,000 permanent houses were under construction. 
Building work had been done for industry, agriculture, commerce, and public 
utilities to a value of around £100 millions. Factory building work to the 
value of £10 millions had been carried out in the Development Areas, 
excluding major iron and steel projects. 


45. Industry’s needs of plant, machinery and vehicles were also very 
pressing. The engineering industries were better able to make a quick start 
on civil production than the industries which had lost most of their workers 
during the war; they ended the war with good equipment and an expanded 
labour force. By the end of 1946 the labour force engaged in satisfying this 
type of need was well above the normal pre-war level, and, of course, was 
far above that of mid-19389, when much of the engineering industry was 
already making munitions. 7 


46. It is too early yet to say how much capital equipment and main- 
tenance work of this sort was done in 1946. It was probably much the 
same as in a normal pre-war year.. But this does not go far towards making 
up arrears from six years’ deferred maintenance. - 
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41. The public’s need for more goods and services was hardly less 
gent. Food supplies had been maintained throughout the war at a level 

which was nutritionally adequate, but no better than that. In the six years 
of war the ete had received less than four years’ normal supply of 
clothing and less than three years’ supply of household goods. Much more 
was required, both for increasing consumption now and for making good 
accumulated shortages. : | 


48. There has, in fact, been a considerable increase in supplies. This 
is shown by the level of retail sales, which at the end of 1946 were running 
at about 20 per cent..by value above the figure of a year ago. Taking price 
changes into account, the amount of goods sold is probably not more than 
10-15 per cent. below pre-war. : 


49. But the improvement has been limited throughout by the world 
shortage of food and by the slowness of recovery of the labour:force in the 
consumer goods industries—especially textiles and clothing—which had been 
radically cut down during the war. There would have been far more goods 
in the shops if more workers had gone back to these industries. The volume 
of exports of the scarcest consumer goods has been small and a switch of 
these supplies from exports to the home market would have made little 
difference to home consumers. but would have seriously jeopardised any 
hope of re-building the export markets in the future. 


50. Food consumption has been dominated by the world supply situation. 
Compared with a year ago, much more fish and fruit are available to the 
public; much the same amount of sugar, milk, meat, eggs and tea, but less 
cheese, bacon and fats. In broad terms, the diet remains much the same as 
if was a year ago; increases in some of the supplies which provide more 
variety have been offset by a decline in certain basic foods. 


51. There has been a very substantial increase in clothing and house 
hold supplies since the end of the war. In clothing and footwear there has 
been an increase of around 40-50 per cent.; in furniture and furnishings of 
150 per cent.; supplies for the home market of hardware have doubled. The 
amount of footwear and clothing in the present ration period is about three- 
quarters of pre-war and in hardware and hollow-ware and other domestic 
supplies the pre-war level has now been reached. Supplies of manufactured 
goods for consumers are still small in relation to the demand, but supplies 
of many products are now coming forward at a rate which allows a start to 
be made in making up war-time arrears. Throughout this field there has 
been a great improvement in the amounts which the public can buy. 


52. There is much more purchasing power in people’s pockets than ever 
before, and it is more evenly distributed. Full employment, the introduction 
of minimum standards of living supported by subsidies, higher rates of 
national insurance benefits and old age pensions, family allowances and 
redistribution of income through taxation all contribute to this fact. Subsidies 
and family allowances alone amounted to £450 millions in 1946, which meant 
a substantial increase in effective purchasing power. 


58. The weight of purchasing power in relation to the supplies available 
is shown by the fact that nearly one-third of the total of people’s incomes 
is either taken as direct taxes or is saved. Before the war, this proportion 
was about one-sixth. This shows how important a part has been played by 
the people’s saving in 1946; if an attempt were made to use all this purchasing 
power, the goods would vanish even more rapidly from the shops. 
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_ 64. It is clear that to overcome shortages in the shops, it would be 
necessary for far more plentiful supplies to be available than before the war. 
For a large section of the people, however, the present food and clothing 
rations are more than they could normally afford even in good pre-war years, 
and are much more than they could afford in years of depression. 


55. The effect of this heavy purchasing power has been very apparent in 
the consumption of services.. This is shown in the very high figures of 
passenger travel and in the level of expenditure on entertainments which, 
even adjusted for. the increase in prices, is over 50 per cent. above pre-war. 


In a similar category is the consumption of tobacco, now 30 to 35 per cent. 
above pre-war. 


56. On balance, although consumers’ standards have not increased as 
fast as had been hoped, there has been considerable improvement. At least 
part of the shortage which now exists results from the unprecedentedly high 
level of purchasing power of the mass of the population | 


Public Service 


57. The public service has expanded slightly since the end of the war, 
and now employs 2,130,000 men and women, compared with 1,465,000 in 
June 19389. This covers a varied range of workers—teachers, policemen, 
street-cleaners, storekeepers, Post Office workers, firemen in addition to 
officials of all grades in national and local government. Of the present 
total, just over one-fifth are civil servants (excluding the Post Office). This 
is more than double the pre-war figure, but is the inevitable result of the 
expansion of the Government’s responsibilities in the economic field— 
rationing systems must be maintained as long as severe shortages continue, 
and the winding-up of war-time activities takes time and man-power. Con- 
tinuous efforts are made to reduce the claim which public administration 
makes upon the national resources, but a high level of employment in this 
field compared with pre-war is bound to continue. 


The Eighteen Months’ Results 


58: On a broad view of the last eighteen. months, the result has been 
that :— 

(i) The defence sector (armed forces and munitions) has been cut fo a 
little over one-fifth of its size at the end of the war. 

(ii) Exports have expanded to 110-115 per cent. of 1938 volume, an 
amount still insufficient to pay for imports at 70-75 per cent. of 
1938 volume. 

(iii) A normal pre-war year’s work of industrial equipment and main- 
tenance has been done in 1946. } | 

(iv) Homes have been provided, by new building and repair, for nearly 
800,000 families, and the way has been cleared for as fast an 
expansion in house-building as the material supplies will permit. 

(v) There has been little change on balance in food consumption, but a 
considerable expansion in supplies of manufactured goods to the 
home civilian market, to levels ranging from two-thirds to over 
100 per cent. of pre-war. 


59. This is the way in which the national resources have been used in 
1946. In certain respects, the general balance has not been unsatisfactory. 
A beginning has been made with each of the major objectives of reconstruc- 
tion. By the end of the year, the change-over to civil production was well on 
the way to completion. Aided by a favourable record of industrial peace, 
a high level of industrial activity had been achieved. 
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60. The expansion of. production and consumption throughout 1946 put 
a heavy strain in particular upon‘coal and power supplies, but also upon steel, 
transport, and other basic industries and services. Coal production in the 
year as a whole exceeded the production of 1945 by 3-6 per cent. But it did 
not grow nearly fast enough to match the growing consumption as the conver- 
sion of industry and the restoration of the civil economy got under way. The 
by no means unfavourable industrial results for 1946 were achieved only by 
a draft of 5 million tons on coal stocks. In a sense, indeed, we have been 
living on a eoal overdraft. The demand for power likewise exceeded the 
capacity of the power stations; the demand for transport was up to the limit 
of what could be carried by the railways’ depleted rolling-stock; the demand 
for steel was more than could be produced or imported. Indeed, our basic 
industries and services were limiting the nation’s productive effort. By the 
end of 1946 we had reached a stage at which further expansion of our produc- 
tive effort was vitally necessary, but was extremely difficult unless industry 
could obtain more coal and power. 


Iil.—The Situation in 1947 


General 


61. The central fact of 1947 is that we have not enough resources to do 
all that we want to do. We have barely enough to do all that we must do. 
Whether we reckon in man-power, coal, electricity, steel, or national pro- 
duction as a whole, the conclusion is unavoidable. To get all we want, 
production would have to be increased by at least 25 per cent. This is clearly 
impossible in 1947. 


62. There is no reason for surprise about this. We have come through 
six years of all-out effort. We lost less men than some of our Allies ; we were 
saved from enemy occupation. But our losses, though less obvious, are 
very real, and are now making themselves felt—first, in our imp6rt-export 
problem and, second, in the need for rebuilding our. basic industries. We 
must find means to pay for imports which we formerly got in return for our 
overseas investments, and we must make up six years’ arrears of industrial 
equipment. These are basic things, and to put them right is a huge job of 
work—especially as we must at the same time rebuild our battered housing, 
psa our depleted flocks and herds and produce more clothing and household 
goods. 


63. We could live without new radio sets and furniture, but we cannot 
live without imported food. We could ‘indeed at a pinch live without new 
houses and holidays, but our national existence becomes quite impossible if we 
cannot produce enough coal and electric power. 


64. Those things which are fundamental to our national life must come 
first. The danger in our present situation is that there is so much that we 
want to do, and so much that seems important that too little effort will be 
concentrated on the things that are really vital. 


65. The Government has examined the national needs for 1947, and has 
decided that first importance must be attached to payment for imports and 
to basic industries and services, particularly coal and power. These require- 
ments are explained below, and are then related to the Government's general 
plan for the lay-out of our national resources in 1947, which is a series of 
practieal targets, in some cases expressed in man-power, and in others in terms 
of production. The Government intends to discuss the implications of the plan 


ie 


with the representatives of both sides of industry in order to develop the 
best. possible. means of carrying it out. This Paper does not go into detail 
industry by industry. Its purpose is to give the broad pattern of national 
work at which the Government considers the nation should aim. It is a 
framework, not a blueprint. ) | : 


Imports and Exports . 

66. Imports and exports are of fundamental importance, now and for 
some years to come. Failure to build up our export trade in the next two 
or three years so that we can afford to buy enough imports would mean 
continued food rationing, much less smoking and private motoring, wide- 


spread unemployment for lack of raw materials and inability to re-equip 
industry with the most modern machinery. | 


67. .We need more imports in 1947. . In the last year we have been 
getting 70 per cent. of the 1988 quantities, and have had to.draw on stocks. 
The 1947 import programme provides an expansion to 80-85 per. cent. of 
1938 volume. But much more than that would be needed to increase 
rations considerably. | 


68. Our imports are limited both by what is available and by what we 
can afford in foreign exchange. At present, our imports of food (up to the 
requirements for a certain basic consumption level), feeding-stuffs and 
essential raw materials are limited primarily by world shortages.. Our imports 
of additional food beyond the basic level, tobacco, petrol and consumers goods 
are determined by what we can afford. Both considerations affect our imports 
of machinery and equipment, for industry, agriculture, mining, shipping, &c., 
but normally import is permitted if the machine is of essential importance and 
cannot be supplied in comparable conditions from United Kingdom produc- 
tion. As world supplies improve, our imports will be fixed entirely by what 
we can afford. We must continue to control their total volume tightly. 


THE PROGRAMME FoR 1947 
69. The 1947 import programme is as follows :— 


£ millions 
(f.0.b.) 

Food and supplies for agriculture... —.... a 725 
Raw materials'and supplies for industry... _... 525 
Machinery and equipment (including ships) _... 60 
Petroleum products re es ‘3% Ms 55 
Tobacco or as is ai wit dies 60 
Consumer goods __.... ae - ah ve 35 

Total ae cis a * a 1,450(a) 


a) For definitions see footnote to peraprees 39. Estimated film remittances 
of £18 millions are debited against net invisible income in paragraph 71. 


This is not a forecast. The programme is continuously changing with supply 
conditions and prices; the figures above show the pattern to which the 
importing Government Departments are now working. The substantial 
expansion over 1946 reflects both increased quantities and increased prices. 
Growth of imports on this scale involves risks. But when supplies of so 
many essential food-stuffs and-materials are unobtainable, it would be 
unwise to create further shortages by stringent import restrictions, — 
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70.. There are other claims upon our foreign exchange rescurces. The 


expenditure abroad of the Armed Forces; our s of the cost of Germany ; 


expenditure on relief; advances for rehabilitation; grants for Colonial 
development and welfare—all these, like imports, must be paid for by 
exports. Likewise, Government receipts from claims arising out of the war, 
sales of surplus military stores abroad, &c., earn us foreign exchange. The 
excess of Government overseas expenditure over Government receipts from 
overseas may be of the order of £175 millions in 1947, but much of the 
expenditure and receipts depends upon happenings throughout the world 
which are outside the control of the Government; any figure is therefore 
a very broad estimate at this stage. 


—_ 


71. We expect to have to find in all some £1,625 millions of foreiga 
exchange in 1947—£1,450 millions for imports and £175 millions for net 
overseas Government expenditure. This must be covered by our exports and 
re-exports, by our invisible income, or by borrowing from abroad. For reasons 
explained below, the Government considers that it would be unsafe to 
plan in 1947 to borrow more than £3850 millions net. Our net invisible 
income may yield £75 millions. This leaves £1,200 millions to be provided 
by receipts from exports and re-exports. 


72. Our exports and re-exports in the latter part of 1946 were running 
at a rate of about £1,100 millions a year. We cannot now expect an 
expansion in the first half of 1947. This is all the more reason why a 
strong effort must be made to recapture the lost ground and to bring about 
a substantial recovery in the second half of 1947. Otherwise we shall be 
faced with the inescapable alternatives of cutting down our essential 
imports or drawing dangerously fast upon the United States and Canadian 
credits. We must enter 1948 with a much narrower gap between our 
imports and our exports than there will be in the year 1947 as a whole. 


_ The Government has, therefore, set an export target of 140 per cent. of 


the 1988 volume to be reached by the end of 1947 as against the end-1946 
level of 110-115 per cent. of 1938. 


73. Export targets are being worked out for the individual industries 
to correspond with the glcbal target, and will be discussed with them shortly. 
It will be extremely difficult to achieve this target. This year, we cannot 
export coal. In order to get the total volume of exports up to 140 per 
cent. of the 1938 level by the end of 1947, the volume of exports of manu 
factured goods must therefore rise to about 165 per cent. of the 1988 
level. Our exports of steel and cotton textiles will not expand further this 
year. Special reliance must therefore be placed upon a further substantial 
growth of engineering, vehicle, chemical and miscellaneous exports. 


74. The labour force in manufacturing industry already employed on 
orders for export is about 50 per cent. above the pre-war level and is 
capable of further expansion provided that fuel and power supplies are 
adequate. But these export targets will not be achieved at all readily, 
and in some cases it will be impossible to meet them without a reduction 
in the amount of production available for the home market. 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


75. This lay-out of imports and exports ends with a prospective deficit 
of £350 millions to be met by borrowing from abroad. This is itself con- 
siderable alongside the £955 millions remaining of the United States and 
Canadian credits at the beginning of the year. But the drain upon these 
credits in 1947 threatens to be much larger than this. After the middle of 
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this year our convertibility obligations under the Anglo-Americari Financial 


_ Agreement may result in some loss of dollars. 

76. Moreover, our dollar position is much more difficult than would 
appear from our total balance of payments. We are now drawing some 
42 per cent. of our imports from the Western Hemisphere, which is now 
the main source of the food and raw materials that we must have. But we 
are selling there only 14 per cent. of our exports. We are thus running large 
deficits with these countries. These must be settled in dollars or. their 
equivalent. To much of the Eastern Hemisphere, on the other hand, we 
tend to sell more than we buy. In a world fully recovered from war, this 
would provide us with the means to settle our deficits with the West. But 
now many of the Eastern Hemisphere countries have no gold or dollars or 
essential goods with which to pay; to others we owe large debts which we 
shall have to repay gradually, and the surplus in our trade with such 
countries is used up in this way. We, therefore, shall not be able wholly to 
use our surpluses with Eastern Hemisphere countries against our deficits 
with Western Hemisphere countries. To the extent that this occurs, the 
drain on our dollars will exceed the total deficit of £350 millions. 


77. This dollar problem within our total balance of payments can be 
wholly solved only by the economic recovery of. Hurope and the Far 
East and the establishment of equilibrium in all the major trading countries’ 
balances of payments. The first is necessary to enable us to adjust the 
present distortion in the source of supply of our essential imports. Both 
are necessary to enable the Eastern Hemisphere countries to make their 
currencies convertible and so allow us to use our surpluses with them in 
order to match our deficits with the West. 


78. The United States and Canadian credits must last us not only until 
we have ourselves established a stable balance of payments and are exporting 
as much as we import; they must last until this special dollar problem is also 
solved. No one can predict how long this will be. But we certainly cannot 
assume that world recovery will be rapid enough to provide a quick answer 
to our difficulties 


TARGETS FOR THE FUTURE 
79. Four conclusions follow for 1947:— 


(i) the export target of 140 per cent. of 1938 volume by the end of the 
year is of prime importance; : 

(ii).exports to the Western Hemisphere (and some European countries - 
with which we have deficits, viz., Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal) 
are of particular importance, for they earn dollars or the equivalent 
and pay for our essential imports from those countries; 

(iii) close import control must be maintained, particularly of products 
which come predominantly from the Western Hemisphere; 

(iv) home production must be increased along lines which contribute to 
these policies; agriculture and shipping are of major importance 
for this (see paragraphs 104-110). 


80. In the longer view, it is abundantly clear that a further expansion, 
both of imports and of exports, will be needed. The long-term target for 
exports still stands at 175 per cent. of 1988 volume, The exact increase of 
exports required will in the long run depend upon the relative prices of 
imported foods and raw materials and exported manufactures. But it is 
clear that a very large increase will be needed. The difficulty of maintaining 
exports on this scale, year in and year out, is entirely insoluble unless British 
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industry is able to compete in quality, price and design throughout the entire. 


range of manufactured goods. . Quality, price and design will be of crucial 
importance when the sellers’ market becomes a buyers’ market and we 
have to face keen competition everywhere. is 


81. The basic fact of our position over the next few years, and indeed in 
the longer-term future, is that we must devote at least 25 per cent. of our 
manufacturing capacity to the production of exports. This means a smaller 
supply for the home market, unless production is increased. We shall indeed 
require to export more than this if we are to get the imports which we 
need for improving our standards of living. But 25 per cent. of our produc- 
tion of manufactured goods must be a first charge. A large part.of our 
production is exclusively for the home market; this means that the industries 
which can export will have to plan for a much larger long-term export propor- 
tion than 25 per cent. and a far larger proportion tHtan they devoted to exports 
before the war. There is nothing temporary about our need for exports; 
concentration upon exports must become a permanent part of our normal 
industrial life. Without exports, we cannot get food and we cannot get raw 
materials, and without these, we cannot hope to increase our standard of 
living—or even maintain it. 


Basic -Industries and Services 


82. Of equal importance to exports is the need to restore the full 
efficiency and productive power of our basic industries and services. We 
need an all-round expansion in production, but this is impossible without 
coal, steel, power and transport. The work of physical reconstruction 
depends upon the building industry. British agriculture is of decisive 
importance both for the food problem and for the foreign exchange problem. 
Our whole structure depends upon these basic industries and services. A 
general expansion of production is impossible without them. 


COAL 


83. The present crisis undérlines the basic importance of coal, and of 
power derived from coal. Exports, industrial re-equipment, housing, the 


- supply of consumer goods, transport and distribution all depend upon coal. 


The 1947 industrial problem is fundamentally a problem of coal. 


84.° In each of the last three years we have entered the winter with lower 
coal stocks than the year before. In the year 1946, we drew upon stocks to the 
extent of 5 million tons. Our production was 189 million tons, but consump- 
tion was 194 million tons, with inland consumption nearly up to the peak 
pre-war level. Now there are no more stocks to draw upon. This means 
that a large tonnage out of our coal production in 1947 must be used to build 
up stocks, in order to start next winter in safety. 


85. We cannot afford to set a lower production target for 1947 than 
200 million tons of coal, deep-mined and opencast. Even this increase over 
1946 will be difficult to secure after the present widespread dislocation of 
production and transport. But a production of 200 million tons would be 
barely enough for current use and for stock. We shall be able to get through 
with 200 million tons only with the most drastic economy in less essential 
uses. Production of 200 million tons is an indispensable minimum. It will 
be a hard target for the miners to reach, but it will meet only our minimum 
requirements. 


86. The following are the main lines on which the Government proposes 
to handle this problem. The first is an increase in the labour force. This 
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will be difficult to secure. In the normal course of events the labour force 
would tend to fall because of the high proportion of older men in the industry, 
and the loss of ballotees and optants. Last year recruitment roughly balanced 
the loss from deaths, retirement, &c., but this was achieved only because 
of the return of a large number of miners from the Forces. If no special 
steps were taken to recruit more miners, a substantial decline in the labour 
force would take place in 1947. | aa 


87. The policy of the National Coal Board is to make the industry 
attractive enough to draw the necessary number of recruits, but these 
measures will take some time to mature. The*Government can make the 
industry more attractive by providing more houses for miners and this the 
Government intends to do. Underground coal miners will be exempt from 
call-up to the Forces for the next five years. The agreement of the National 
Union of Mineworkers has been secured for the employment of Poles in the 
mines, and recruitment is now in progress. Taking all these measures into 
account, the Government’s target is to increase the mining labour force 
from the present tevel of 695,000 to 730,000 by the end of 1947. 


88. Increased output per man-year is as important as the recruitment ot 
more miners. This can be partially realised by the re-deployment of labour 
in the mines. Last year output of deep-mined coal was 259 tons per man 
compared with 308 tons in the peak pre-war year, 1937. In the next crucial 
nine months, before the increased labour force can become fully effective in 
production the only means of getting the increased coal output that we must 
have is by increased output per man. 


89. The trend of production in recent months is encouraging. But only 
by a sustained effort through the spring and summer months can enough 
stocks be built up to keep industry going and to see us through next winter. 
The Government therefore gives high priority to all measures which can 
contribute to increased coal production, such as the production and import 
of mechanised mining equipment and plant for open-cast coal production. 


90. Next, the Government will take all possible measures to secure 
economy in the use of coal. It gives high priority to the conversion of engines 
and plant to oil burning.. There will be sufficient supplies of fuel oil to meet 
the maximum practicable oil conversion programme. 


91. The Government will take effective and drastic measures to reduce 
non-industrial consumption of coal, gas and electricity. This is inevitable in 
order, on the one hand, to provide the stocks for next winter and, on the 
other, to reduce the cuts on industry to the unavoidable minimum. 


92. Tosum up, coal is the basis of our whole programme. In 1948 and 
in 1949 we shall need even more coal than in 1947. The expansion of 
industry will require more power, more steel production, more railway 
transport, all of which means more coal. We must also hasten the day when 
we shall have a margin of coal for export; the loss of our coal exports since 
pre-war days is roughly equivalent in value to the whole of our wheat 
imports. Moreover, our stocks must be built to a safe level. There is bound 
to be continuous anxiety about supplies until the National Coal Board’s 
long-term reorganisation plans begin to produce results. 


93. The Government looks to a combination of measures in 1947 to 
balance the coal budget. It intends to increase the labour force substantially ; 
to press on with the conversion to oil burning, and to reduce drastically the 
less essential uses of coal, gas and electricity. But above all, the Government 
looks to increased output per man. The whole industrial programme depends 
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upon the miners, and the Government is confident that the miners will not 
il the country in this hour of need. ilo. Fai he | 


POWER 44% 

94. The immediate power crisis of course results from lack of coal 
But even when there is enough coal to run the power stations to full 
capacity, there will still be an electricity shortage. is results partly from 
a ~~ expansion of consumption by industry and by domestic consumers, 
and partly from insufficient maintenance work during the war, and postpone- 
ment of the normal expansion of generating plant. In 1938, electricity 
production by qutborised undertakings was at its pre-war peak of 24,000 
million units; in 1946, it was 41,000 million units, In January, it was 
running 15 per cent. above Jast year, and was still not enough to meet 
the demand. 


-95. There is comparatively little more plant for meeting this demand 
than there was before the war. The Central Electricity Board has less than 
9 million kilowatts of plant in service; this winter, the deficit is 1-4 million 
kilowatts. In this situation, periodic load-shedding is unavoidable. In the 
next few years, demand is expected to rise steadily. In spite of a substantial 
programme for the production of generating plant, which will provide 
0-8 million kilowatts of plant in 1947 and 2-6 million kilowatts by the end 
of 1949, the position is likely to get worse in the next two years. There 
will be some relief in Scotland in- 1949 from the hydro-electric development 
in the North of Scotland. But in the country as a whole, unless restrictions 
are imposed, the deficit is likely to rise to 1-6 million kilowatts in the winter 
of 1947-48, and in the following winter to 1-7 million kilowatts. 


96.. Although high priority is already given to the production of new 
generating plant, it will take some years to make up the arrears. In the 
meantime the Government will do everything it can to increase generating 
plant by the use of smaller units and by emergency measures. Drastic 
steps will be taken to keep down the non-industrial load. 


STEEL 

97. The steel shortage results from lack of imports and from lack of 
coal to maintain maximum production of steel. In 1946, steel output was 
nearly 12 million ingot tons, compared with the pre-war peak of 13 million 
tons. In 1947, there is capacity for’a considerable increase, but the coal 
shortage is cutting down production. It is hoped, however, that output for 
the year will not be far below the 1946 level. With imports, the supply 
of finished steel for consumption here should not be significantly less than 
9 million tons, after allowing for essential exports, e.g., for food packing and 
for supplying the British oil industry overseas. 


98. Consumption before the war never exceeded 84 million tons of 
finished steel. In 1946, it was 8-1 million tons, but rose to an annual 
rate of 9-2 million tons in the fourth quarter. The amount available in 
1947 as a whole should be appreciably above that of 1946. - 


99. On this basis, there should be no serious gap between the supplies 
available in 1947 and the essential needs of the major steel-consuming 
industries. This estimate assumes that there is no significant expansion 
in the labour force of these industries, and takes into account the limitations 
likely to be imposed on their output by other shortages. 


100. . Continued expansion of the big steel-consuming industries, however, 
might well increase demand for steel (and indeed for non-ferrous metals) 
to a point at which it becarne quite unmanageable, The available steel 
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apart from special types) will probably suffice to meet the necessary increase 

et ut acs pore b the existing labour force of these industries. But 
an expansion in their total labour force, besides preventing an increase in 
the under-manned industries, would risk being frustrated by lack of steel. 
The Government therefore intends to discourage the further expansion of 
this group of industries in 1947, relying upon increased output per man-year 
to expand their production to the limits of the available raw material. 


. f : 

_ 101. The precarious balance in the steel position is achieved only by 
cutting steel exports to the minimum. This is a sound policy while steel is 
scarce. It.is better to export. finished goods containing steel than to export 
steel as such. But it is necessary that the industry should before long be 
in a position to contribute directly to the purchase of our imports; an extra 
million tons of steel would buy our whole sugar import requirements. The 
industry’s long-term development plan assumes home consumption of some 
94 million tons of finished steel a year—a level which would have been reached 
in 1947 if there had been enough coal—and 2} million tons of finished steel! 
exports; this would need 16 million ingot tons of steel a year, some of which 
would in normal years be supplied from abroad. 


RAILWAYS AND SHIPPING 


102. The railways also have a large back-log of re-equipment and main 
tenance work to be done. In the summer before the outbreak of war, the rail- 
ways carried 326 million ton-miles of traffic a week. During the war, 
the average was nearly 450 million ton-miles a week. The load is still running 
at nearly 400 million ton-miles a week. The railways also had to carry a 
steadily increasing number of passengers. At the same time, their normal 
equipment programmes were drastically cut; the railway workshops were 
converted to munitions production; there was neither steel nor timber nor 
man-power for maintenance on anything approaching the normal scale. 


‘ 108. As a result, the shortage of serviceable rolling-stock has seriously 
curtailed railway capacity throughout the winter. Moreover, the condition 
of the permanent way and shortage of timber sleepers may, in a few months’ 
time, make it mecessary to impose speed restrictions in the interests of 
safety. These arrears of maintenance must be made good as soon as possible; 


otherwise increased production of coal and steel will be held up for lack of 
transport 


104. ‘The restoration of our shipping is another major task. The merchant 
fleet in British ownership is 13-9 million gross tons, compared with 
17-4 million gross tons at the beginning of the war, but this is supplemented 
for the time being by a substantial tonnage which we are.operating on 
bareboat charter. Previously, the fleet was a significant earner of foreign 
exchange; other countries paid us more for carrying their imports than we 
paid them for carrying ours. This year, it will probably earn a small balance 
in our favour (if we are given reasonable time to redeliver to the United States 
the ships on bareboat charter) but the import programme is greatly reduced. 
If we were importing at a higher level, we should be incurring heavy foreign 
exchange costs for shipping as well as for the imports themselves. 


105. Therefore we must build more ships. The shipbuilding industry is 
of just the same importance as an earner of foreign exchange as an industry 
producing entirely for export. Last year, it produced nearly 1 million gross 
tons of ships—about the same as in 1938. The target for 1947, achievement 
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of which depends upon increased output per man-year and upon adequate 


supplies of materials, fittings and other components, is 1} million gross tons, 
with a large repair. programme in addition. bg : 


AGRICULTURE | 


106. The net output of British agriculture increased by about 35 per 
cent.(). during.the war; intensive-mechanisation made British agriculture 
among the most highly mechanised in the world, with 190,000 tractors 
compared with the pre-war 60,000; output per man-year rose by 10-15 per 
cent. The problem now is to adjust the industry to post-war needs, while 
retaining the war-time gains in efficiency and developing them still further. 


107.. The Government’s policy, both to save foreign exchange and for 
good farming, is to switch our production, as rapidly as the cereals position 
permits, from the production of crops for direct human consumption to 
the production of livestock and livestock products, especially pigs and 
poultry. The import of £1,000 worth of feeding stuffs will save nearly £2,000 
worth of imports of livestock products. 


108. The world cereal shortage has delayed this policy. This year we 
must still have a large production of wheat, potatoes and sugar-beet, and 
the target acreages are similar to those of 1945. Except for milk, the supply 
of which is steadily increasing, output of livestock products in the year from 
ist June, 1947, will be little above that of the current livestock year. But 
the Government’s policy is to switch back as soon as it can. Any additional 
feeding-stuffs which become available in the next few months will be used 
in the main to increase pig and poultry breeding stock. Present restrictions 
upon retention of grain by growers must continue for the 1947 harvest, but 
farmers will be allowed to retain some of their millable wheat and barley from 
the 1948 harvest. ; 


109. More agricultural workers are required. We shall soon be losing 
the 180,000 prisoners of war, one-half of whom are in effect regular workers. 
The Government's plans for getting foreign labour (see paragraph 125) 
should help. But the long-term solution can lie only in the establishment of 
& prosperous and highly efficient agriculture. The Government will take 
what steps it can to provide more houses for agricultural workers. The 
agricultural machinery industry is expanding, and foreign exchange is 
allowed for the import of machines required for improving efficiency; the 
further increase of output per man-year offers the best prospect of satisfying 
the industry’s man-power problems. 


110. Allotments and gardens made a considerable contribution to the food 
problem during the war. The need for this important source of fruit and 
vegetables remains as great as in the war years. 


BUILDING 


111. The building labour force has expanded nearly to the pre-war 
level, but output per man-year is far below pre-war. Raw materials are 
a serious limitation upon production—first, timber; second, structural steel; 
third, clay products. It was announced earlier that the building labour force 


(1) This refers to the value of net ouput at constant prices; in terms of calori 
the output increased by about 70 per cent. ™ 
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(in terms of total.man-power) would be expanded. to 1,400,000; the ‘Govern: 
ment has now decided to base the national building programme in 1947 on 
a labour force of 1,300,000. 


112. Timber supplies are critical. We rely almost entirely upon imports. 
Two-thirds of the requirements of softwoods are for the building programme; 
gupplies in 1947 will be about 10 per cent. above those in 1946, but will be 
only some 75 per cent. of minimum requirements—and less in the first half 
of 1947. Moreover, the shortage will last for some years. Timber economy is 
thus very important as a long-term policy; a wide range of such economies— 
e.g., concrete floors—is now in operation. 


113. The shortage of timber hits the housing programme hardest. At 
present, 60 per cent. of the labour force is allocated to housing and 40 per cent. 
to other building work. The programme for house-building in 1947 aims at 
the provision of 240,000 permanent and 60,000 temporary houses. There may 
be insufficient timber to meet this programme. New construction other than 
housing is limited by supplies of structural steel as well as by timber. 
Moreover, new projects need power. Close control will therefore continue 
to be maintained over new construction projects in order to prevent more 
frém being started than can be completed. The Government attaches special 
importance, however, to the completion of the new factories under con- 
struction or scheduled for construction in the Development Areas; these 
factories put men and women back to work. 


114. Scarcity of materials is a major obstacle to the 1947 building 
programme. It is not yet clear how far this will prevent attainment of the 
housing target, but the Government proposes to meet the situation if it 
arises by moderating the further. immediate expansion of the building labour 
force and by taking up any slack which may develop by relaxing restrictions 
on work which uses little scarce material, including maintenance and repair. 
There is ample work to be done, at output per man-year far above the present 
level. 


THE CAPITAL EQUIPMENT PROGRAMME 


115. The provision of new equipment and maintenance for the basic 
industries and services, the building programme, and the work of industrial 
re-equipment generally represent a formidable task for the nation for many 
years ahead. It cannot all be done at once. There is not enough man-power, 
steel and building and engineering capacity, especially as a large part of the 
latter must be used for exports. The Government must therefore maintain 
close control of this type of work; otherwise the building and engineering 
industries will be jammed, and not even the work of highest priority will be 
done. The exercise of this control may postpone some schemes which are 
in themselves of great value to industry, or of great social value, but this is 
unavoidable. 


116. ‘The need for careful scrutiny of capital equipment projects becomes 
greater, rather than less, as the pressure upon building and engineering 
resources increases. Apart from the big programmes for re-equipment of 
basic industries and services, the most important projects on the industrial 
side are those which yield a quick return in terms of increased output per 
man-year, especially in the under-manned industries. Long-term projects 
must inevitably take second place to projects which will quickly help to solve 
the special difficulties which are limiting the expansion of the total national 
roduction and are distorting its balance. This general principle must under- 
e our planning in 1947. 
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. Statistics are not yet sufficiently comprehensive to enable the investment 
expenditure to be estimated with great precision. But some indication of 
the scale of programme at which the Government is aiming may be expressed 
in the objective that during the year 1947 at least 15 per cent. more capital 

' equipment and maintenance work (apart from new housing and housing 
maintenance) must be done than was done in a normal pre-war year. 


~The Objectives for 1947 


- 118.' Having examined our economy as a whole, the Government has 
sought to frame a balanced series of objectives for 1947. They are: — 


(i) Defence.—The nation’s defence needs are examined in a separate 
White Paper (Cmd. 7042). This provides for a reduction in the 
Armed Forces from the December 1946 level of 1,427,000 to 
1,087,000 by the end of March 1948 and a fall in the numbers of 
workers needed for supplying them. 

(ii) Payment for Imports—Exports must be raised to 140 per cenf. of » 
1938 volume by the end of 1947 (paragraph 79). 

(iii) Capital Equipment and Maintenance.—The housing programme is 
240,000 new permanent houses and 60,000 temporary houses in 
1947, as explained in the Housing White Paper (Cmd. 7021). The 
amount of capital equipment and maintenance work (other than 
work on houses) is to exceed that of a normal pre-war year by at 
least 15 per cent. (paragraph 117). | 

(iv) Consumption.—Food supplies will not increase much in 1947, 
because of world shortages. The shortage of the most important 
manufactured consumer goods such as clothing and household 
textiles, pottery and furniture, will necessarily continue. A steady 
effort must be made to increase supplies, but progress will inevitably 
be gs arya will depend mainly upon the extent of the fuel and 
labour shortages in the various industries which produce these 


(v) Public Service.—Programmes for education, public health and 
national insurance are to go forward, and a proper degree of 
efficiency of the public services is to be maintained, with special 
attention to economy in man-power. 
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119. The achievement of all of these objectives depends upon the basic 
industries and services, and in particular coal, power, steel and transport. 
Failure in any of these—and particularly failure to produce 200 million tons. 
of coal in 1947—will set back the entire productive effort, Indeed, the possi- 

bility of securing these objectives depends upon the effort of the miners. 
_ They are difficult objectives. They call for a rapid recovery from the present 
industrial standstill; and then a sustained expansion for the rest of the year. 
This will not be at all easy. But the objectives are very modest in relation 
to the nation’s needs. We cannot afford to fail on any of them. And they. 
all depend upon coal. 


MAN-POWER 


120. In order to reach these objectives—and at present oytput per man- 
year—we shall require a larger labour force than can be expected to be 
available unless special measures are taken to increase it. Moreover, the 
present distribution of the labour force, by industries and by places, is not 
satisfactory; a wide range of industries are under-manned, while others are 
getting too much man-power in relation to the raw materials available; in 
Wales, unemployment before the power crisis was 74 per cent., while in 
London and the Midlands it was 1 per cent., and the number of new vacancies 
notified to the Labour Exchanges every week far exceeded any possibility of 
filling them. We have to look at the problem both in terms of total man- 
power and in terms of its distribution. 


121. The labour force in civil employment at the end of 1946 was 
18,122,000. Unless special measures are taken to increase it, this force is 
unlikely to exceed 18,300,000 in 1947. It will reach this level at about the 
middle of the year. In terms of total man-power, the gains to civil employ- 
ment from subsequent demobilisation will be offset by the raising of the 
school-leaving age and other losses to the labour force. 


122. 1t would be possible, by delaying the raising of the school-leaving 
age a few months, to give the productive system an additional 160,000 
juveniles. The Government has decided that the long-term-loss to the nation 
would outweigh the immediate gain from this step; the education of children 
of this age suffered severely in the war and their interests—and the long-term 
interests of the nation—cannot be sacrificed. 


123. For the purpose of estimation, the Government has assumed 
that unemployment at the end of 1947 will be 400,000, or 24 per cent. of the 
insured population. In the Development Areas, where unemployment. results 
from the fact that there are not enough factories, the percentage will be 
higher than this. The cost to the nation in 1947 of this legacy from the past 
of unbalanced geographical distribution of our industry is equivalent to the 
loss of the labour of 120,000 men throughout the year. The Government is 
taking energetic steps to remedy this state of affairs by building new factories, 
and there is every reason to hope that unemployment in these areas will 
be appreciably less at the end of 1947 than it is now. But until the new 
factories have come into full operation, unemployment in the Development 
’ Areas will nevertheless be well above the rate in the rest of the country. 


124. The prospective labour force of 18,300,000 men and women at 
December 1947 falls substantially short of what is needed to reach the 
national objectives. The Government therefore appeals to women who are 
in the position to do so to enter industry. By doing so they will actively 
help in the national effort. This applies in particular to those who enter the 
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inder-manned industries such as textiles. To encourage this, these industries 
will need to adjust their conditions of work to suit, so far .as: possible, the 
convenience of women with household responsibilities and to i as they 
did in the war, the services of women on a part-time basis.(‘) The Govern- 
ment also appeals to those who can do so to contribute to the national task 
by staying on at their work instead of retiring. It is to encourage this that 
the pensions arrangements provided in the National Insurance Act offer 
special inducements to old people to postpone retirement, and it. would be 
generally desirable if other pensions schemes which make retirement com- 
pulsory at a specified age were amended so as to allow retirement to be 
postponed, with some suitable improvement in the rate of pension. This 
need to increase the working population is not temporary; it is a permanent 
feature of our national life. 


125. Foreign labour can make a useful contribution to our needs. The 
old arguments against foreign labour are no longer valid. There is no danger 
for years to come that foreign labour will rob British workers of their jobs. 
The Government intends to seek every means of employing in civilian work 
the Poles who are here or who are coming here and who are unwilling to 
return to their own.country. It also intends to extend the recruitment of 
displaced persons from the Continent to work here. The Government is 
prepared to ensure that foreign labour will not be introduced into specific 
employment while British labour is available. The recruitment of displaced 
persons for industrial employment is obviously limited by their suitability 


we 


. for work of the kind for which British workers are not available, by their 


ignorance of the English language and above all by the serious difficulty of 
finding accommodation for them, particularly if they are accompanied by 
dependants. But foreign labour is the only substantial additional source of 
man-power which is open to us—especially for the under-manned industries— 
and the Government intends and believes that with the full co-operation of 
British employers and workers these difficulties can be overcome. 


126. The Government is planning on the basis:of at least an additional 
100,000 wofkers from all these sources by the end of 1947, giving a prospective 
total civil employment of 18,400,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


127. There is also the problem of getting this man-power into the right 
laces. Expansion of the coal-mining labour force is priority number one. 
he next greatest need is for an expansion of the other under-manned 

industries, and particularly of agriculture and the textile industries. Hmploy- 
ment in the metal-using industries is already far in excess of the pre-war level 
and should not be expanded further, except in certain special instances. The 
building labour foree should, likewise, not be expanded much further, but 
more workers are needed to produce building materials. Although consumers’ 
services, such as distribution, catering, entertainment, &c., are still well below 
their pre-war level, they are tending to attract too much of the man-power 
that is becoming available as the result of demobilisation, and it is of the 
utmost importance that only moderate increases should occur in these services 
in the immediate future. ; 3 


128. The Government has no direct control over the way in which 
man-power moves; it can seek to influence the movement in a number of 
ways, but the ideal distribution of man-power would involve changes of such 
magnitude that it would be impossible to bring them about by any means short 


| (2) The Ministry of Labour will give information locally where and when part- 
time workers are needed. ; 


of complete war-time direction. Even if direction were used, the transfer 
of labour would be limited by lack of accommodation. The following table 
sets out a distribution of man-powet at end-1947. This is neither an ideal 
distribution nor a forecast of what will happen; it represents the approximate 
distribution which is needed to carry out the objectives in paragraph 118 and 
which the Government considers can be achieved if the nation as a whole 
sets itself to achieve them. it ae 2 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF MAN-POWER(a) 


(Thousands) — 

Dec. 1946 Dec. 1947 
Coal industry (b) ve ati ie a 730 770 
Public utilities cine ort i bee 258 275 
Transport ay sas es a bo, 1,373 1,370 
Agriculture and fishing ape iv ai 1,081 1,120 
Building and civil engineering(c) ... ee 1,250 ~ 1,300 
Building materials and equipment ... \ ... 628 650 
Metals and engineering des oF si 2,811 2,840 
Textiles and clothing ... vis na Soi 1,405 . 1,475 

Other manufactures... - jas “is 2,186 2,225... 
Distribution and consumers’ services me 4,270 4,325 
Public service(d) ne: iis sbi ile 2,130 2,050 
Total civilemployment... ... ... 18,122 18,400 


(a) Definitions as in Table A. 

(6) Includes administrative and all other workers engaged in the industry. The 
number of wage-earners on colliery books was 692,000 at Dacember 1946, and the 
target is to raise this to 730,000 at December 1947. . 

(c) Includes all workers in the industry. The number of male operatives aged 
16 =o ag was 943,000 at December 1946, and the target for December 1947 is 
1,000,000. 

(d) National and local government, including Post Office, Fire Service and 
olice. 


129. The main considerations underlying this distribution are: — 


(i) Special importance and difficulty attach to coal-mining, agriculture, 
public utilities; the high rate of loss of men from the mines makes 
even a small increase of the existing man-power an extremely 
difficult target. 

(ii) It is desirable that further immediate expansion of the building labour 
force should be limited because of shortage of timber and other 
materials; special effort will be needed to meet the target for 
building materials. ) 

(iii) It is desirable that further expansion of the engineering and other — 
metal-using industries should be limited, not only because the 
workers are needed elsewhere, but also because shortage of steel 
and certain non-ferrous metals will in any case limit additional 
useful empioyment in these industries. : 

(iv) Employment ir textiles and clothing is still 400,000 below pre-war. 
The proposed increase is as much as can be expected in one year. 

(v) It is desirable that the expansion of the labour force engaged in 
transport, distribution and consumers’ services should as far as 
possible be limited. | | : | 

(vi) A reduction is assumed in the numbers employed in national and 
local government; a thorough review is now taking place. 


_. 180, Balanced national production requires a big increase in the labour 
ce of some industries and limitation of the expansion of others.. The need 


for more miners dominates the whole scene. Our food position depends 
‘upon more workers in A i hamiade The housing programme depends. upoi 
more workers in the building materials industries, as well as upon timber. 
The clothing ration depends upon more workers in the cotton and woollen 
industries; the supply of cups and saucers upon more workers in the pottery 
industry. On the other hand, further expansion in the number of building 
workers, or in the number of engineering workers, would threaten to cause 
under-employment for lack of materials. 


131. Now that direction of labour has been abandoned, there is no single 
measure which the Government can adopt to bring about these adjustments. 
The problem of certain under-manned industries can be greatly eased by the 
introduction of new machinery and by the provision of better amenities for 
the workers in them. As much as possible is being done on these lines. But 
these are for the most part measures which cannot yield quick results. 


OUTPUT PER MAN-YEAR 


182. The size and the distribution of the labour force are important, 
but what ultimately counts is the output. which the nation produces. We 
shall not attain the objectives described in paragraph 118 without an increase 
of output per man year. In coal and in building, as shown above, output per 
man-year is far below pre-war; in agriculture, on the other hand, it is 
appreciably above pre-war. In manufacturing industry the evidence is not 
clear; the experience of different industries—and probably of different firms 
in the same industry—varies widely. The absence of precise facts on this 

vital question seriously hinders remedial action. The Government therefore 
- proposes to invite the representative organisations of industry to co-operate 
with if in an attempt to establish the facts, now that the first stages of the 
reconversion have been completed. : 


183. It is clear, however, that there is room for improvement, and that a 
relatively small improvement all round can have a big effect upon the total 
national production. In the longer view, increased output per man-year is the 
only way to expand production and the standard of living. The way to effect 
this is by the organised combined effort of men, management and machines. 
Our record of industrial peace since the end of the war is one of which we can 
be proud. But more is called for than the absence of industrial unrest. It 
is necessary to build up the factories into productive units of the highest 
efficiency. This is a matter in which the Government is giving industry what 
assistance it can. With this direct object, it has allocated large resources 
to industrial equipment and maintenance work in 1947 and is ready to make 
foreign exchange available for imports of machinery which increase efficiency. 
But the job must mainly be one for industry itself. * 


134. For this purpose also, the Government attaches great importance to 
the introduction of systems of payment and other arrangements which provide 
the maximum incentive to increase output. 


135. Over a wide range of the nation’s economic activity—transport, 
distribution, and services generally—the idea of output per man-year is less 
precise than in industry, where it can be measured in terms of the number of 
things produced. But the need for the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy in the use of man-power in these services is no less than in manu- 
facturing industry, mining, building and agriculture. The claim which the 
services make upon the nation’s man-power must be kept as small as 
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possible, in order that man-power should be available for the production 
of goods. Increased efficiency in the supply of services is just as important 


as increased output per man-year in the production of goods. 


- 186. In considering the grave problems presented by the economic 
— ’’ of requirements resources, the Government has fixed national 


objectives which cannot be achieved without an increase in output per man- |. 


year: “Action which seryes to reduce output per man-year in any industry 
i endangering the attainment of these objectives. The nation cannot 
afford shorter hours of work unless these~van be~shown-to. ineréase-oubput 
per man-year. Greater leisure is a very desirable thing, but it is not at the 


moment A epume essential like importedfaad. It is not as important as 
coal or clothing or housing. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF RESOURCES 


137. Lf the objectives are reached, the national production will reach 
a high level in 1947, despite the coal crisis. The approximate distribution 
of the tational income might be summarised as follows:— 
; _ Percentage of National 


Se 


Income 

1938 1945 1947 
Personal consumption ... .. =... 178 54 663 
BND oot ict vag OG ae ae 49 11 
Other public expenditure te ON Ber OD 7 . 184 
Capital equipment and maintenance ... 16} 6 20 
Less depreciation ae wp .. —10 — 6 — 7 
Imports... ae Oo ak —18 — 103 —17 
Exports and re-exports ... 113 44 14 
Other net overseas receipts 5 ~— 4 ud 


NR es oe 


Total —... bad ssl ee 29 100 100 


(a) The defence figure for 1947 represents gross cost of the Services; sales of 
surplys. military stores are credited against other items in the table. 


188. This table shows the broad distribution of national effort at which 
the Government is aiming in 1947. It indicates the relationship between 
the various targets in total terms of national work—the high level of 
industrial re-equipment and building work which must be done, the 
increased exports which are needed to offset our loss of other overseas 
income, the growth in defence and public service compared with pre-war, 
the proportion devoted to personal consumption about midway between the 
last pre-war year and the last war year. This is the broad lay-out. It shows 
how the results  natigng] puagaictive effort are distributed between the 
vatigus nationgl needs. Rut théxbigger the total production, the larger the 
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189. In this Paper the Government has set out its conclusions on the 
economic state of the nation and has fixed targets and objectives for 1947. 
The central problem is coal and power and upon this everything else depends. 
The second problem-is to expand the nation’s labour force, to increase its 
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output ‘per man- ear and, above all, to get men and women where they are 

jeded most. are the essentials for increased national production. 
fext is the ‘oben CE be ‘payment for our imports and the necessary condition © 
here is a steady recovery of our exports towards the target level of 140 per 
cent. of 1988 volume which must be reached by the end of the year. Unless 
e concentrate upon these really important ee we may never restore 
the foundations of our national life. The obj : is a. er é@ 
the Government’s determination to put first Things fi 


- 740. It is the Government’s responsibility to lay tae the national tasks, 


and to use all means at its disposal to ensure that they are accomplished, 
But the Government cannot a them by itself. The task¥S¥e°for the 
nation as a whole, and only the combined efforts of everyone can carry them 
through. The Government therefore invites the attention of industry and the 
public to its plans; it intends to arrange discussion with both sides of each 
industry of the problems which arise from them; it will welcome constructive 

_ criticism, and it is ready to modify jts plans if a case for doing 80 e out. 
There is nothing rigid or final in these planS\they are a working pattern for 
the nation which will be adapted and monies as conditions require and as 
experience shows necessary. 


141. These plans call for a great constructive effort by all the British ~ 
people, This is a critical moment in our affairs. Success demands effort and, 
even more, a constructive and flexible approach by both sides of industry to 
the problem of production. TheréTS now no place for industrial arrangements 
which restrict production, prices or employment. Such regulations and 
traditions grew.up as a means of protecting those engaged in industry from 
the. effects of a shortage of work and of empty order books. But now there 
is no such shortage, nor need there ever be under a policy of full employment. 
There is more than enough work for industry to do. There is so much to be 
done, indeed, that the Government's main difficulty is that of ensyrigg that 
what is needed most is done first. Against this background there is no 
justification for action by either side of industry which limits production. 
On the other hand, if the entire strength of industry—mining, gga 
building, agriculture and services—is whole-heartedly exerted. for the 

of the objectives set out in this Paper, the Government is con not 
that our present difficulties will be overcome and that we shall succeed in 
carrying out the ee tasks netins us. | 
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Taste A.—Distremvtion or Tota, Man-Power* in GREAT BRITAIN 


~ 


‘ Thousands 
: - 
| Distri- : Distvi- 
1939 1945 1946 1946 | bedion 1939 1945. | 1946 1946 | bution 
June June June Dec. 1947 June June June Dec. 1947 
ec. : Dec. 
Coal industry(') ... see 773 738 736 | 730 _7%0 | Distribution a 2,887 1,958 | 2170) 2,304 
Public utilities ... ..| 242] 196 | 2401 258 | 275 | Otherconsumers’ services| 2,225 | 1.598| 1,884| 1966 |f 4825 
Transport ... eee oe | 1,233 1,252 1,368 | 1,373 1,870 (‘) 
: | Public service(®) ose 1465 | 2,030; 2,099 | 2,130 2,050 
Agriculture and fishing ... 950 | 1,041 1,078 | 1,681 1,120 
Total in civil employ- 
Building and civil engineer- ment... isi ..- | 18,000 | 16,416 | 17,415 | 18,122 18,400 
ing(?) —s ... vee ee ee 722 1,184 1,250 1,800 | Armed forces and auxi- 
liary services... _... 480 | 5,090 | 2,032 1,427 1,170 
| materials and ~ 
equipment vive oes 645 446 575 628 650 | Total in employment | 18,480 | 21,506 | 19,447 | 19,549 19,570 
Metals and engineering(*)... | 2,278 | 3,345 | 2,715 | 2,811 2840 
Textiles and clothing ...| 1,803 1,150 1,330 1,405 1,475 | Demobilised men and 
Food, drink and tobacco ... 654 518 566 597 women not yet in 
Chemicals ... sk ae 266 423 315 324 0 995 employment... ee 40 700 300 100 
Other manufacturing #29 | Insured unemployed 1,270 103 376 | 398(%)| 400 
industries are iis 1,269 999 1,155 1,265 Total working popu- — 
; lation ces + | 19,750 | 21,649 | 20,523 | 20,247 20,070 
Includes 


* Males 14-64; females 14-59. Includes a and self-employed as well as employees. Excludes private domestic servants. 

-time workers, two being counted as one unit. igures for past dates exclude prisoners-of-war, but include such other foreign workers as have 
entered civilian employment; the figures for December, 1947, include a further allowance for such foreign workers. 

(‘) The corresponding figures for the number of wage-earners on colliery books are (in thousands); June, 1939, 735 (at work); June, 1945, 711; 
June, 1946, 699; December, 1946, 692; target for December, 1947, 730. 

(?) The corresponding figures for employed male operatives aged 16 and over are (in thousands); June, 1945, 520; June, 1946, 890; December. 
1946, 943; target for December, 1947, 1,000. | 

(*) Metal and engineering industries principally engaged in the manufacture ot capital goods: includes motor, cycle and aircraft 
industry; excludes constructional engineering, general ironfounding, heating and ventilating apparatus, brass wares, &c. (all in “ building materials 
and os a te excludes electrical apparatus, carriages, carts, &c., watches, clocks, &c., scientific and photographic apparatus (all in “ other 
manufactures ”’), 


(*) Entertainment and sport, hotels and catering, laundries, commerce and finance, professional and nal services. 


(5) Includes non-industrial civil servants and industrial staffs ot Government Departments who are not classified to a particular industry; 
all Post Office Staff (except those > in factories manufacturing apparatus); employees of N.A.A.F.I.; British civilian employees of U.N.R.R.A. 
and Allied Control Commission; Police. 
in trading departments | 


(*} Estimate for 3lst December, 1946. 


N.F.S., Civil Defence; all employees of local authorities (including teachers) other than those emploved 
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Taste B.—Trenps wn Inpustriat Activity AND Home Market Svuppuies 


' 


| 


| 


Unit (*) 1937 1938 1945 1946 
4th Or. | 4th Qr. 
Industrial Activity— 
Fuel and Power 
Coal output (inc. open-cast) | 000 tons W.A./| 4,853(?) 1050" 8,615 3,792 
Electricity generated ... Sg see M.A. | 2,270(?) 2 405 3,439 4,014 
w. hrs. : 
Gas output ‘ie .- | Million W.A, 31.8 31.9 41.2 46.5 
‘Therms 
Steel 
Output of simgots and | 
castings ... ie -. | 000 tons W.A. 250 200 238 252 
Non-ferrous Metals (home 
consumption) 
Virgin aluminium -- | OOO tons M.A. 3.3 3.7 7.3 11.8 
Virgin copper wx. oS ee a 25.1 21.5 23.3 30.9 
Virgin zinc... ove oe : . 17.4 15.4 14.8 20.0 
Refined lead ood Wied ae ¥ 28.8 27.0 21.6 16.9 
Tin metal . ae Mier eS xy & 2.16 1.52 1.48 | 2.38 
Engineering Products (output) 
I.C. engines ae Number M.A. 6,645 13,642 
Machine tools, metal- 
working .. * = oy oe 3,260(*) 3,946(?) 
Agricultural tractors a * 1,496 836 1,940 2,967 
Passenger cars... ‘i » {32,000 28,000 3,708 26,31 
Commercial vehicles m ie 9,843 8,764 10,382 13, 
Locomotives ee a | pee 62 68 
Civil aircraft : eS tea 18 92 
Merchant Shipbuilding 
Tonnage under construction 
(100 gross tons and over) 000 M.A cee 1,000 1,465 (*) 1,763(4) 
gross tons 
Timber (softwood consumption) 000 M.A me sin 67/(°) 85 (3) 
standards 
Buildi —— out 
Bricks” bee b “oh Millions M.A. coe 650 119 396 
Cement... fi .«» | 000 tons M.A. soe 643 888 618 
New Houses completed | 
Permanent “e ..» | Number M.A. | 30,825(°) 29,971(°) 224(°) 7,934 
Temporary... be aie a “as — 781% 11,755 
Textiles 
+ asa yarn output... | Million |b. W.A 23.7 12.1 13.5 
yon yarn. output (inc. 
staple fibre) : M.A 13.1 11.1 13.2 17.2 
Wool (home consumption) oi 73 .5(*) vas 44.6(*)} 61.2(°) 
Leather 
Production of — 
leather ... sine 000 tons M.A. “—- 8.0(*) 9.2(°) 
Home Market Supplies— 
Footwear ... Index of | 1945 
quantity / =100 175(’) des 101(*) 145(8) 
Other cl eee eee a ‘aie 200 ) eee 112 8) 146 8) 
Furniture furnishings fe ‘i 350 eee 113 240(°) 
Hardware ... one she i im 200 eco 96(° 192(°) 
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1937 


Unit (*) 1938 1945 1946 
4th Or. 4th Or. 
Home Market Supplies ° 
Wore cath tox cithing 
oven clo or 
—wool .-- | Million | 
sq. yds. M.A. 25(*) ee 17-1(?) 21-5(%) 
—other ‘ eee 2? ? 85(") 36 - 0(*) 52: 1(*) 
Footwear (exc. rubber) ... | Million M.A, 10-7 7-8 — 9-6 
; eee 

Utility furniture ... ee | OOO unit M.A. 1,994 4,045 

values : 

Radio sets ... 000 es 145 23 103 

Motor cycles Number ee, 3,890 3,360(/7) | 4,580 

Pedal cycles 000 a 134 49(19) 81 (#9) 

Household coal _... -- | OOO tons W.A 881 626 631 

Transport— 
Railways 
Trafic originating on 
main-line railways— 
Passenger journeys Millions M.A. 101-3 96.5 122-1('°)) 110-9('%) 
Merchandise Million W.A. 0-93 0-81 1.23 1-13 
tons 
Minerals ... aes is Z e 1-10 0-88 0-97 1-05 
Coal, coke and patent fuel a si 3-49 3-20 2-81 2.87 
Total ton-miles sof freight | Million 
carried cb .e. | ton-miles _,, 309 406 380 
Roads 
Goods vehicles licensed ... | 000 (end 468(1*) } 467 563 
of period) 7 
Aé¢griculture— ? 

Movement off farms— Aver. of 1936/7-1938/9 | 1945 Year | 1946 Year 
Wheat ... si 000 tons W.A. 14-0 39-6 27-1 
Barley eee eee ry) ”” > . 32.1 28.6 
Oats eee eee ” 2? ° 6-7 7.1 
Potatoes eee ” > o° : 52-4 110-3 116-5 
Milk me Million M.A. (1937) (1938) 

gallons 96-7 104-1 118-6 124-6 

Animals purchased for 

slaughter— 
Cattle -- | O00 W.A 37-8 37-0 32-7 33-5 
Calves... on ont Gee 15-3 16-1 26-9 27-8 
Sheep and lambs “| 000 2 176-3 191-6 | 121-0 137-0 
Pigs ee ae 000 2 99-7 96-3 31-7 27.6 


Fuller details of most of the series above will be found in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. - 

In comparing the figures for the fourth quarters of 1945 and 1946 with the pre-war annual - 
averages, it should be noted that many of the series are subject to some degree of seasonal varia- 
tion and that on this account the fourth quarter normally shows higher figures than the average 


for the year. | 
(1) M.A. = monthly average; W.A. = weekly average. (°) September—October. 
(2) 4th Quarter only. (*) July—August. 
(3) October—November. ae ird quarter. 
(*) End December. (#4) New registrations. 
(*) Year ending 30th March. (#4) January—March, 1946 


(*) Average for whole year. 
(") Figures relate to 1935 and are only roughly com- 
parable with 1945-6 figures. 


(2%) February, 1939. 
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1939(*) 
June 


1. MiriTary— 
Armed Forces and Auxiliary 
Equipment and _ supplies tor 
Forces (manufacturing industry) 


Total Military ... 


. ExporT— 
Metals and engineering ... 
Other manufactures 
Coal industry a6 


Total Export 


3. Home Crvit Use— 
(a) Investment— 
Metals and engineering ie 
Building and civil engineering ... 
Building materials and equipment 


Total Investment 


480 
1,270(2) 


1,750 


390 
600 
160 


1,150 


Home Civit Uss (conid.)— 

(bo) Consumers’ goods and services— 
Food, drink and tobacco see 
Textiles and clothing... see 
Chemicals ‘a oie 
Other manutactures_... 
Agriculture and fishing 
Distribution me men 
Other comsumers’ services 


Total Consumers’ goods 
and services ... ee 


(c) eb e i ae goods and 


Coal in industry (excluding “re 
Public utilities... all 


Transport vos eee asi 
\ 
Tota! General purpose ... 


Total Home civil use... 
4. PuBLic SERVICE iced ane 


TOTAL IN EMPLOYMENT... 


79 
258 
1,373 


2,351 


14,115 


14,057 


1,465 


2,130 


18,480 


19,549 


- 


- 


(‘) The division into supplies tor Forces, export and home civil use, is only approximate. 


(7) The numbers engaged on work tor the Forces at June, 1939 were substanti 


preparations. 


For scope ot table and definitions of industry groups, see notes in Table A. 
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“s Pop Lg o 
oie Foreword 
; ©. BY ‘THE )PRIME MINISTER + 
In July 1945 the present Government was s returned to office after nearly 


be 


Sa * 18 years of total war. 
z Even before the war many of our beats industries were suffering from lack 
__ of modernised equipment and there was heavy and persistent unemployment 
especially in the develo ment areas. The country failed to take caveustals of 
this surplus labour to” its industrial undertakings up to, date. 

During the war the maintenance of our indinstries=—isplr’ from those 
engaged on the production of munitions—was of necessity neglected. Many. 
civilian industries were concéntrated and hundreds of factories were taken over 
for storage or for wartime production. | 

The repair and renewal of our transport could not be earciod out despite 
the enormous loads that it was carrying for war purposes. 

Millions of tons of our shipping were lost by enemy action and hundreds of 
thousands of houses and buildings were destroyed by bombing. 

In the last year of the war, when victory came in sight, we mel all the 
shipping and transport we could possibly spare in order to bring the war to an 
end as quickly as possible. As a result when peace came our stocks of foods 
; and of many materials had been reduced to very low levels. . 

\ The country had been warned during the course of the Election of the 
_. . difficulties that lay ahead, and that the ways of peace would prove themselves 
as hard maybe as the paths of war. 

In the second part of this Paper an account is given of the accomplish- 
ments of the. country during the first 18 months of peace, and they are 
achievements of which we can justly feel proud. 

The vigour with which. the reconstruction of the’ industrial life of this 
country has been undertaken has resulted in placing a severe strain upon 
the national resources of fuel and power. The hard weather of. the last 
month has shown on what narrow margins we have been compelled to operate. 
We have not yet had time to remedy the effects of the war-or to make good 
past neglects in this essential industry. 

At the same time we are compelled to expand our production if we are to 
abtain the essential imports of food, raw materials and machinery which are 
vital to maintain our standard of living even at its present level. 

Th ® ast Sra of the Paper shows the task which lies before the country for — 


ptible) as frankly and acourately as is ole~with— 


is-#he mtiy democratic Government to take the ple frankl "ieee 
ato tts udidence, wever r difficult, the positie +2-€00 eas, he. : 
et “This White Paper explains what has to be done to He aldOur economy on 
firm foundations. The task is certainly a heavy one but the Government is 
confident that it is possible of achievement if it is faced with knowledge and 
-\ underste nding and with the same determination to succeed that marked 
“. 3) the couptry’s effort during the war and has inspired the people during the 
\. > SA. difficulties of the past month. 
h~\ 2 -=\ The Government alone cannot achieve success, Everything will depend 
| > vee. 2 willing co-operation and determined efforts of all sections of the 
~> pulatiopn. 
‘ z . It is\ essential that all should understand that: the maintenance and 
taising < the standard of life of the people depends upon the extent to 
\. which every individual plays his or her part in contributing to the sum of 
ge s and services available to the nation. It is for this reason that the 
| \ /Government have laid bare the facts in this White Paper. They call upon 
~ every man\and woman in the country to devote themselves unflinchingly 
to the tas \which faces us, confident that they can achieve victory in the 
id as in the six years of war they triumphed over the enemy. 


: C. R. A. 
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Bebe Putintig 


Introductory — 

1, The object, of economic planning is to use the national resources in 
the best interests of the nation as a whole. How this is done must depend 
pon the economic circumstances of the country, its stage of political develop- 
ment, its social structure and its m pods of government. The proper system 
of economic planning for the United Kingdom must start from this fact, and 
cannot follow some theoretical blueprint. The following paragraphs describe 
what has been done so far. They do not lay down any hard-and-fast system, 
but rather explain the attempts which have been and are being made to arrive 
at the best system of economic planning for this country. 


2. There are over 20 million workers in this country. They work with 
the aid of a vast capital equipment of factories, mines, railways, power 
stations, farms and buildings; which has been gradually built up over the 
last hundred years. They use raw materials drawn from all over the world. 
This man-power, and the materials and equipment it uses, constitute the 
national resources. Together they produce goods and services to a value of 


well over £8,500 millions a year; this is the value of the total amount of 
work done by the nation: 


8. This body of workers and the goods and services they produce must 
satisfy five main national needs: — 


(i) Defence-—There must be enough men. and women in the Armed 
Forces to carry out our military commitments, and enough equip- 
ment must be produced for them. 

(ii) Payment for Imports.—At least half our food is imported, and most 
of the basic materials for industry. Enough exports must be 

produced to. pay for them, 

(iii) Capital Equipment and Maintenance —The capital equipment of the 
nation—houses, machinery, power plant, roads, &c—must be con- 
tinually repaired and maintained, and should be steadily modernised 
and expanded. More machine- -power increases the output per 
man-hour, and thus the national resources. The production and 
maintenance of capital equipment is seotintenihy called *“* invest- 
ment,’’ 

(iv) Personal Consumption.—The regular consumption needs of the people 
must be met by the production, importation, transport and distri- 
bution of goods, and by the supply of services, such as banking, 
entertainment and facilities for travelling. 

(v) Public Services.—There must be enough men and women to carry on 
the services provided by public authorities, such as education, posts 


and telephones, police, street cleaning and the public administra- 
tion generally. 


There are now special needs under (iii) resulting from the war-time destruc- 
tion and from six years’ interruption of the repair, maintenance and develop- 
ment of machinery, factories, houses, shops and other buildings. 


4. These are the claims upon the nation’s work. If more is required for 
one of these claims, it can be obtained only at the expense of the others, unless 
the total amount of work done is increased. If the total resources are reduced, 


by unemployment or by a fall in the output per man-year, then less of these 
requirements can be met. 


5. An examination of how to carry out the purpose of economic planning 
so as to achieve full employment was made during the war, and the results 


5 ; 


were given ‘A the White, Paper on. Employment Policy (Cmd. 65 ‘enti 
by the Coalition Government in May 1944 “ys ' = 


6. Shortly after the end of the war, the present Government began to 
build up administrative machinery for economic planning. Some account 
of this was given in the debate in the House of Commons on 27th and 
28th February, 1946. ae | | 


7, This organisation came into being at a time when the main national 
need was to carry out demobilisation, to convert the munitions industries, and 
to set the civilian economy moving again. Its first task was to examine the 
_ rapidly changing situation, and to guide it as far as possible so as to ensure 
that first things came first. This Paper describes what has happened in the 
eighteen months since the war ended, and lays down what is required in 1947. 


The Kind of Plan | | 

8. There is an essential difference between totalitarian and democratic 
planning. The former subordinates all individual desires. and preferences to 
the demands of the State. For this purpose, it uses various methods of 
compulsion upon the individual which deprive him of the freedom of choice. 
Such methods may be necessary even in a democratic. country during the 
extreme emergency of a great war. Thus the British people gave their war- 
time Government the power to direct labour. But in normal times, the 
people of a democratic country will not give up their freedom of choice to 
their Government. A democratic Government must therefore conduct its 
economic planning in a manner which preserves the maximum possible 
freedom of choice to the individual citizen. 


9. Moreover, our methods of economic planning must have regard to our 
special economic conditions. Our present industrial system is the result 
of well over a century’s steady growth, and is of a very complex nature. The 
decisions which determine production are dispersed among thousands of 
organisations and individuals. The public is accustomed to a wide range 
of choice and quality in what it buys. Above all, our national existence 
depends upon imports, which means that the goods we export in return must 
compete with the rest of the world in price, quality and design, and that 
our industry must adapt itself rapidly to changes in world markets. 


10. It follows that it is of the first importance that planning in this 
country should be as flexible as possible. In our determination to avoid the 
waste of unemployment we must not destroy the essential flexibility of our 
economic life. 


11. There are a number of basic industries and services—coal, power, 
steel, agriculture, transport, building—the efficient development of which is 
fundamental to our entire productive activity. A long-term plan is being 
developed for each of these industries. It must be one of the chief aims of 
the Government’s economic plan to see that these programmes are pressed 
forward as fast as possible, and kept in proper relationship-with each other 
and with the rest of the economy. 


12. Starting from these considerations, the Government is seeking to 
develop a system of economic planning, of which the following are the chief 
elements :— | 


(i) An organisation with enough knowledge and reliable information to 
assese our national resources and to formulate the national needs. 

(i) A set of economic “‘ budgets ’’ which relate these needs to our 
resources, and which enable the Government to say what is the 
best use for the resources in the national interest. : 
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» (iii) A number of methods, the combined effect of which will enable the 
~<Government to influence the use of resources in the desired 
direction, without interfering with democratic freedoms. —_ 


13. This system makes full use of the successful war-time experience in 
managing the nation’s economic. resources. Certain peace-time problems, 
such as control of balance of payments, can be handled by much the same 
techniques as were used for allocating our resources of man-power, materials 
and shipping during the war. Over the economy as a whole, however, the 
circumstances are entirely different. During the war, the Government could 
direct labour and was the direct purchaser of a large part of the nation’s 
production. These two factors gave the Government a control over the course 


of production which no longer exists. The Government’s influence in peace- 
time must be exercised by other less drastic measures. 


14, The main emphasis so far has been laid upon relatively short-term 
planning—planning for the next year ahead. This was the most urgent 
need—a guide to the vast number of decisions which had to be taken in the 
short-term allocation of resources. But exactly the same approach can be 
and is being applied to the longer-term problem, in order to secure a 
balanced development of the economy as a whole. It is too early yet to 
formulate the national needs over, say, a five-year period with enough 
precision to permit the announcement of a plan in sufficient detail to be a 
useful practical guide to industry and the public. There are still too many 
major uncertainties, especially in the international economic field. But a 
considerable amount of work is being done on these lines, in order to clarify 
the national objectives for a longer period ahead than is covered by this 


Paper, and to provide a framework for the long-term decisions of Government 
and industry. 


How the Plan is made 


15. For a broad analysis of the national position, economic ‘* budgets ”’ 
are prepared for the period under discussion (at present the following year) 
setting out resources and requirements in terms of— 


(i) man-power ; 
(ii) national income and expenditure. 


The man-power budget compares the estimated future working population 
with the number of workers required, industry by industry. The national 
income and expenditure budget compares the estimated value of the national 
production of goods and services with the value of all the goods and services 
required. 


16. These economic ‘‘ budgets ’’ are prepared by a central staff, working 
with representatives of the Government Departments concerned under an 
Official Committee. On the resources side, the Ministry of Labour forecasts 
the working population, and an estimate is made on the best evidence 
available of the prospective value of output. In regard to requirements, the 
position is less simple. Some, such as the man-power for the Armed Forces, 
originate within the Governmental machine. Others originate outside the 
areas of Governmental control, but are sponsored by Government Depart- 
ments; for example, the Ministry of Transport is responsible for stating the 
requirements of the railways for equipment and maintenance, and the 
Ministry of Food for stating the estimated expenditure by the public on food. 
Others again, where no Government control operates, are estimates of what 
the market will claim. 
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17. These statements are supplemented by analyses of” particular 


problems; ¢.g.:—_ a 
_ (i) foreign exchange; — ees 
| (ii) investment (i.¢., capital ae! pes and maintenance); 
(iii) fuel and power, steel, timber and other scarce materials. 


18. The foreign exchange statement compares our import requirements 
with our prospective income from exports, visible and invisible. Considera- 
tion of this statement, in relation to the rate at which w2 can afford to spend 
the United States and Canadian credits, provides the basis for deciding on the 
one hand the import programme, and on the other the export target. The 
latter is a claim on the man-power “* budget.”’ ¥ ee 


19. The investment statement.compares the estimate of what is required 
to be spent on capital equipment and maintenance, with the labour and 
materials available for the industries which produce equipment, such as 
building and engineering. The production of the engineering industry must 
be divided between these home needs and the export market. It is also 
necessary to make sure that the plans under this head are consistent with 
the funds which are estimated to become available for financing capital 
work, which is an item in the national income ‘* budget.”’ 


20. The statements for fuel and power, stee] and other scarce materials 
show the effect upon the whole economy of shortages of these basic supplies. 


21. At the present time, a first comparison always shows a large excess 
of requirements over-resources. This means that, unless action is taken to 
increase resources or to curtail requirements, there willbe a scramble for 
labour and goods. At the end of the period under consideration, it ‘will, of 
course, be found that these economic budgets will have balanced: no more 
goods can in the end be sold than are produced, and no more men and 
women can be employed than are ready to work. The gap between resources 
and requirements will in the end be closed by some of the requirements being 
left unsupplied. But if the process of closing the gap is left to chance, some 
vital requirements are sure to be squeezed out by the less essential. For 
example, if women who are needed in the textile mills go to work in shops, 
the whole population will go short of clothing and curtains and sheets. 


22: These economic “‘ budgets”’ are entirely different in character from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s yearly Budget. They deal with man-years 
of work and quantities of goods; these may be totalled in terms of money, 
for that is the only way to add up the. host of things which, constitute the 
national production ha consumption, but the money figures are really a 
short-hand for expressing production. The economic budgets must balance 
themselves ultimately, for it is impossible to consume more than is produced; 
the real question is how the balance is brought about. .The Chancellor’s 
Budget, on the other hand, deals solely with money; it is his estimate of the 
Government revenue and expenditure, and forecasts a net surplus or deficit 
on the transactions of the Central Government. The economic “‘ budgets ”’ 
have a considerable bearing upon the Chancellor’s Budget, but the two forms 
of national account are entirely different and should not be confused. 


Attaining a Balance 


23. The two economic ** budgets ’’ and the various special statements 
described in the preceding section are first considered by the Official Com. 
mittee referred to in paragraph 16. They must be balanced, by measures to 
increase resources or to curtail requirements, Otherwise less essentials »-” 
push essentials out of the queue. Too many luxuries will be prod»-~ 
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(iii) A number of methods, the combined effect of which will enable the 
“Government to influence the use of resources in the desired 
direction, without interfering with democratic freedoms. 


13. This system makes full use of the successful war-time experience in 
managing the nation’s economic resources. Certain peace-time problems, 
such as control of balance of payments, can be handled by much the same 
techniques as were used for allocating our resources of man-power, materials 
and shipping during the war. Over the economy as a whole, however, the 
circumstances are entirely different. During the war, the Government could 
direct labour and was the direct purchaser of a large part of the nation’s 
production. These two factors gave the Government a control over the course 
of production which no longer exists. The Government’s influence in peace- 
time must be exercised by other less drastic measures. 


14, The main emphasis so far has been laid upon relatively short-term 
planning—planning for the next year ahead. This was the most urgent 
need—a guide to the vast number of decisions which had to be taken in the 
short-term allocation of resources. But exactly the same approach can be 
and is being applied to the longer-term problem, in order to secure a 
balanced development of the economy as a whole. It is too early yet to 
formulate the national needs over, say, a five-year period with enough 
precision to permit the announcement of a plan in sufficient detail to be a 
useful practical guide to industry and the public. There are still too many 
major uncertainties, especially in the international economic field. But a 
considerable amount of work is being done on these lines, in order to clarify 
the national objectives for a longer period ahead than is covered by this 


Paper, and to provide a framework for the long-term decisions of Government 
and industry. 


How the Pian is made 


15. For a broad analysis of the national position, economic ‘* budgets ”’ 
are prepared for the period under discussion (at present the following year) 
setting out resources and requirements in terms of— 


(i) man-power ; 
(ii) national income and expenditure. 


The man-power budget compares the estimated future working population 
with the number of workers required, industry by industry. The national 
income and expenditure budget compares the estimated value of the national 
production of goods and services with the value of all the goods and services 
required. 


16. These economic ‘‘ budgets ’’ are prepared by a central staff, working 
with representatives of the Government Departments concerned under an 
Official Committee. On the resources side, the Ministry of Labour forecasts 
the working population, and an estimate is made on the best evidence 
available of the prospective value of output. In regard to requirements, the 
position is less simple. Some, such as the man-power for the Armed Forces, 
originate within the Governmental machine. Others originate outside the 
areas of Governmental control, but are sponsored by Government Depart- 
ments; for example, the Ministry of Transport is responsible for stating the 
requirements of the railways for equipment and maintenance, and the 
Ministry of Food for stating the estimated expenditure by the public on food. 


Others again, where no Government control operates, are estimates of what 
the market will claim. 
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17. These statements are supplemented by analyses of* particular 
problems; e.g. ti 
(i) foreign exchange; ; 
(ii) investment (i.e., capital equipment and maintenance); 
(iii) fuel and power, steel, timber and other scarce materials. 


18. The foreign exchange statement compares our import requirements 
with our prospective income from exports, visible and invisible. Considera- 
tion of this statement, in relation to the rate at which w2 can afford to spend 
the United States and Canadian credits, provides the basis for deciding on the 
one hand the import programme, and on the other the export target. The 
latter is a claim on the man-power “* budget.”’ | 


19. The investment statement compares the estimate of what is required 
to be spent on capital equipment and maintenance, with the labour and 
materials available for the industries which produce equipment, such as 
building and engineering. The production of the engineering industry must 
be divided between these home needs and the export market. It is also 
necessary to make sure that the plans under this head are consistent with 
the funds which are estimated to become available for. financing capital 
work, which is an item in the national income “‘ budget.’’ 


20. The statements for fuel and power, steel and other scarce materials 
show the effect upon the whole economy of shortages of these basic supplies. 


21. At the present time, a first comparison always shows a large excess 
of requirements over-resources. This means that, unless action is taken to 
increase resources or to curtail requirements, there will be a scramble for 
labour and goods. At the end of the period under consideration, it will, of 
course, be found that these economic budgets will have balanced: no more 
goods can in the end be sold than are produced, and no more men and 
women can be employed than are ready to work. The gap between resources 
and requirements will in the end be closed by some of the requirements being 
left unsupplied. But if the process of closing the gap is left to chance, some 
vital requirements are sure to be squeezed out by the less essential. For 
example, if women who are needed in the textile mills go to work in shops, 
the whole population will go short of clothing and curtains and sheets. 


22. These economic ‘‘ budgets ’’ are entirely different in character from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s yearly Budget. They deal with man-years 
of work and quantities of goods; these may be totalled in terms of money, 
for that is the only way to add up the host of things which constitute the 
national production and consumption, but the money figures are really a 
short-hand for expressing production. The economic budgets must. balance 
themselves ultimately, for it is impossible to consume more than is produced; 
the real question is how the balance is brought about. The Chancellor’s 
Budget, on the other hand, deals solely with money; it is his estimate of the 
Government revenue and expenditure, and forecasts a net surplus or deficit 
on the transactions of the Central Government. The economic “ budgets ’’ 
have a considerable bearing upon the Chancellor’s Budget, but the two forms 
of national account are entirely different and should not be confused. 


Attaining a Balance 


23. The two economic ** budgets ’’ and the various special statements 
described in the preceding section are first considered by the Official Com. 
mittee referred to in paragraph 16. They must be balanced, by measures to 
increase resources or to curtail requirements. Otherwise less essentials will 
push essentials out of the queue. Too many luxuries will be produced, and 
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not enough food and clothes and coal; too many toys and not enough children’s — 
boots; too many greyhound tracks and not enough houses; too much for home 
consumption and not enough exports to buy our essential imports. 


24. Resources can be increased by. increasing the labour force, or by a 
bigger output per man-year, or by a combination of the two. On the other 
hand, a reduction in the labour force or a reduction in the output per man- 
year—by lower efficiency or by shorter hours or imcreased holidays 
unaccompanied by a compensating increase in hourly output—reduces the 


total resources, and means that even less of the requirements can be met 
than before. 


25. Planning the allocation of resources between the various national 
requirements is at present a task of deciding which out of a number of 
claimants must go short—in other words, whieh are the more important 
national priorities. It is precisely the same problem, only on a national scale, 
as the housewife has to solve every week. On one side are the resources 
which we have to spend. On the other side are the things upon which we 
want to spend them. The two must be made to match. After full examina- 
tion of possible means of attaining a balance, the Official Committee submits 
to Ministers a report on the whole position. Ministers then decide what 
measures should be taken, and their decisions form the basis for subsequent 
action. 


26. The apparatus of Government controls is used to guide the economy 
in the direction which is indicated by the plan. Over an important part of 
the national economy, the Government can exercise direct influence. The 
level of Government expenditure approved by Parliament, and the expendi- 
ture of other public authorities, determimes the amount of production of a 
wide range of goods and services, ¢.g., education, public housing, supplies for 
the Armed Forces; the policies of the socialised industries and services have 
a substantial effect upon the whole economy, and are ultimately subject to 
Government control. The Government's fiscal policy can exert indirect 
influence over the course of production. There are now a large number of 
direct controls, the purpose of which is to allocate scarce resources of all kinds 
between the various applicants for their use—rationing, raw material controls, 
building licensing, production controls, import licensing, capital issues control, 
&c. Other controls again, such as price control, influence the course of 
production by limiting profit margins. 


27. This control apparatus, taken as a whole, can have a substantial 
effect upon the course of the national economy. But the controls: cannot 
by themselves bring about very rapid changes or make very fine adjust- 
ments in the economic structure. To do this, they would have to be much 
more detailed in their application and more drastic in their scope. Indeed, 
the task of directing by democratic methods an economic system as large 
and complex as ours is far beyond the power of any Governmental machine 
working by itself, no matter how efficient it may be. Events can be directed 
in the way that is desired in the national interest only if the Government, 
both sides of industry and the people accept the objectives and then work 
together to achieve the end. 


28. This Section would be incomplete without some reference to relative 
wage levels and conditions of work in different industries, since these are of 
great importance in their effect on the distribution of the labour force through- 
out the industrial structure. The Government, in full association with both 
sides of the National Joint Advisory Council, recently issued a White Paper 
(Cmd. 7018) which contained a full statement of the economic considerations 
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affecting relations between employers and workpeople. This paper was 
intended to assist both sides of industry in assessing their responsibilities in 
the light of the economic situation of the country as a whole. It need only be 
said here that it is essential that costs and prices should be held steady and 
if possible reduced and therefore that, while the Government adheres to its 
long-term objective of raising the standard of living of the people, any further 
general increases. in wages and profits must be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in production: 


29. The Government’s conception of planning as described in this 
paper follows clearly from the difference between totalitarian planning 
and democratic planning as set out in paragraph 8. Under democracy, 
the execution of the economic plan must be mueh more a matter for 
co-operation between the Government, industry and the people, than of 
rigid application by the State of controls and compulsions. The Government 
must lay down the economic tasks for the nation; it must say which things 
are the most important and what the objectives of policy should be, and 
should give as much information as possible to guide the nation’s economic 
activity; it must use its powers of economic control to influence the course 
of development in the desired direction. When the working -patternfas thus 
been set, it is only by the combined effort of the whole people that the 
nation can move towards its objective of carrying out the first things first, 
and so make the best use of its economic resources. 


~~ 


Il.—Review of Period July 1945— 
December 1946 


General 


80. At the end of the war 42 per cent. of the nation’s man-power was in 
the Armed Forces or was directly engaged in supplying them. Only 2 per cent. 
were producing exports and less than 8 per cent. were providing and main- 
taining the nation’s capital equipment. The nation’s main task was to 
demobilise this war structure and to set the civilian economy moving. 


31. This has been done with very little dislocation. By the end of 1946, 
over 44 million men and women had been demobilised fronr the Forces. 
This, when balanced against the intake, has reduced the size of the Forces 
by nearly_3? million men and women; in addition, the number engaged in 
producing munitions was reduced by cver 5} millions. The proportion of the 
nation’s man-power in the Armed Forces or directly engaged in supplying 
them had fallen from 42 per cent. to less than 10 per cent. In this process, 
the number of unemployed in Great Britain never exceeded 400,000 or 24 per 
cent. of the insured population; outside the Development Areas unemploy- 
ment has not, in general, exceeded 14 per cent. 


32. The total employed population at the end of 1946 was some 2 millions 
less than in June 1945, partly because women had left industry, partly because 
many demobilised men and women were still on release leave, and partly 
because there were more unemployed. But the total was still over 1 million 
greater than in June 1939, mainly because of the big fall in unemployment. 


33. The industrial distribution of this man-power is set out in Table A 
on page 33. The number in manufacturing industry and building is 
somewhat larger than it was before the war, but within this field 
there has been a very considerable switch from the textile and clothing 
industries to the metal and engineering industries; there is substantially 
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more employment in agriculture, per utilities and transport, but less in 
~mining. The increase in the total employed population and much of the 
additional man-power made available by a -considerable reduction in 
distribution and other consumers’ services has been absorbed by the increase 
- of the defence and public services. 


34. These changes resulted in a substantial expansion of the national 
production throughout 1946. This cannot yet be translated into precise terms 
of national income; the national income and expenditure figures for 1946 
will be published as usual in the National Income White Paper which is 
issued at the time of the Budget. Nor is it possible to make a comprehensive 
comparison with pre-war. But in Tabie B on pages 34 and 35 an analysis 
is made of production in the fourth quarters of 1945 and 1946 and pre-war, 


for those items for which comparable figures are available. At the end 
of 1946 :— 


(i) Production of coal (deep-mined and opencast) was 5 per cent. above 
| the level of a year ago and of gas and electricity about 15 per cent. 
.. above end-1945. Gas production was about 30 per cent. above 
1988 and electricity production nearly 70 per cent. above, but coal 
production was 18 per cent. below 1938. 

(ii) The quantity of freight carried by the railways had fallen in the last 
year but was still of the order of 25 per cent. more ton-miles a week 
than in 1988, There were about 20 per cent. more goods vehicles on 
the road than pre-war. 

(iii) Steel production was as great as in previous peak years and, despite 
the lack of imports, steel consumption was higher than at any 
previous peacetime period. Consumption of non-ferrous metals 
(except for lead) had increased steadily since the last quarter of 
1945, and was substantially above the pre-war level. 

(iv) The merchant shipbuilding industry was engaged to its full 
capacity, and employment was considerably greater than in 1938; 
the pre-war output of passenger cars had been nearly recovered 
and output of commercial vehicles had increased by 50 per cent. 
above pre-war. Production of agricultural tractors had been main- 
tained above the high levels reached during the war, and was 
more than double. pre-war; in the last year output of agricultural 
machinery as a whole had increased by more than one-third. 

(v) The output of certain building materials was still substantially less 
than pre-war; notably, brick production was only two-thirds of the 
1938 level, alfhough it had trebled in the last 12 months, Cement 
output, on the other hand, had practically recovered the pre-war 
level, and output of plasterboard had exceeded it. 

(vi) The number of new permanent houses completed had risen to 8,000 
a month (plus 12,000 temporaries); the rate in 19387 and 1938 was 
30,000 a month. But 200,000 houses were under construction 
at the end of 1946, and a vast amount of repair work was also 
being done. 

(vii) Production of cotton yarn, still 40 per cent. below pre-war, had 

| increased by 12 per cent. in the last year; the woollen industry at 
the end of 1946 was absorbing raw material at a rate nearly 40 per 
cent. above the previous year but nearly 20 per cent. below pre-war; 
rayon yarn output increased by 80 per cent. in 1946 and was 50 per 
cent. above 1938. 

(vill) The agricultural output in 1946 was substantially below 1945, 
because of the bad harvest conditions. Production of cereals was 
nevertheless 50 per cent. above pre-war, potatoes more than 
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double, sugar-beet 28 per cent. above pre-war and vegetables 
80 per cent. above pre-war. Milk output was 5 per cent. above 
* * 1945, and 20 per cent. above 1988; production of livestock products 
was about the same as in 1945 and greatly below pre-war; supplies 
of fish increased by two-thirds during 1946, and at the end of the 
year were above the pre-war level. . nf ) ) 


35. This summary indicates how far the nation had got by the end 
of 1946 in the development of peace-time production. By the end of the 
year the rate of national output was probably not significantly below pre-war 
over the economy as a whole. This in itself imposes a heavy strain on our 
basic industries—and particularly on coal and power—which by the end of 
the year was becoming critical despite all the efforts which were made to 
strengthen them. 


86. However, this expansion of production has given us a start with each 
of the tasks of reconstruction of the British economy—exports, industrial 
re-equipment, repair of war damage, housing, and an increased flow of 
consumer goods. The changes in man-power classified broadly according to 
the use made of its products are shown in Table C on page 36. 


Imports and Exports 


387. ‘The increased need for exports has been of first importance from the 
start. The development of our overseas economic position was set out in a 
previous White Paper embodying the Statistical Material presented during the 
Washington Negotiations (Cmd. 6707). We have lost gold and foreign invest- 
ments and have incurred new debt to an extent which implies a worsening of 
our pre-war capital position in relation to the rest of the world by nearly 
£6,000 millions (this includes the full United States and Canadian credits, 
the need for which has arisen from the war). The loss of income from foreign 
- investments which this has involved, and the loss of net shipping income, and 
the reduction in our export trade to a level considerably short of 50 per cent. 
of pre-war volume at the end of the war, left us in a highly dangerous trade 
position. Our income from exports at the end of the war, indeed, was enough 
to finance only one-quarter of our pre-war volume of imports. The first need 
was a rapid expansion of our export trade in order to buy the food and raw 
materials which we needed from abroad. 


38. Particular priority was therefore given to exports, even of products 
for which there was a pressing need at home. This has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, necessary, for without these exports we cannot afford the imported 
supplies which we must have. Our exports expanded very satisfactorily; 
at the same time, imports did not rise as fast as had been expected, for we 
had to contend with serious world shortages of food and raw materials. 
The volume of our imports and exports—as shown by index-numbers repre- 
senting the quantity of our imports and exports allowing for changes in 
prices—developed as follows :— | 


VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (1938=100) 
Ezports Imports 


1945— 
8rd quarter ads ade Sus ie 46-2 61-7 
4th quarter eve jee ae se 55 - 53-0 
1946— 
Ist quarter a ee aon “<< oe 63-2 
2nd quarter ake ae eae as 98-0 68-7 
3rd quarter one ie nid - 104-8 70-1 
4th quarter jee ae ies ‘<<  t12= 72-2 
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89. At the time of the Loan negotiations in Washington, it was esti- 
mated that our adverse balance in 1946 would be about £750 millions. The 
export drive developed faster than had -been expected when these estimates 
were made, and imports fell below earlier expectations, so the deficit for 
1946 is now estimated at around £450 millions. Full balance of payments 
figures for 1946 will be published in the National Income White Paper next 


_ April, but the following very provisional figures(') illustrate the position :— 


1938 «1946 
(£ millions) 
Payments— | 
For imports (fob) = ...00 ke es ee OD 1,100 
Net overseas Government expenditure <a 1B. 300 
839 1,400 
Receipts— 
From exports and re-exports (f.0.b.) ... an 583 — 900 
From interest, profits and dividends(a) oat 175 60 
From other sources (net) ae ia a 61 -10 
769 950 
Deficit se re Se “A dani a 70 450 


(a) Excluding oil, shipping, insurance. 


40. This deficit of £450 millions in 1946 has been covered mainly by 
drawings of $600 millions (£150 millions) on the United States and of 
$540 millions (£130 millions) on the Canadian credits. 


41. Our balance of payments in 1946 has been more favourable than 
expected. But this is largely because we have been unable to obtain all the 
food and raw materials that we need. Moreover, during 1946 as a whole, the 
rate of expansion of our exports has been no more than enough to balance 
the rate of expansion of our imports. At the end of 1946, exports were 
running at 110-115 per cent. of pre-war volume; but these exports, together 
with our invisible exports, were not enough to pay for imports even at 
70-75. per cent. of 1938 volume. : | 


Capital Equipment and Maintenance 


42. Of great importance also was the restoration of the nation’s capital 
equipment, which had worked at great pressure throughout the war, with 


(t) Derived largely from Exchange Control operations, showing payments made 
and receipts obtained during the year. For imports and exports, these figures 
differ from the monthly trade returns, which are a valuation of goods entering and 
leaving the country. The import payments are recorded f.o.b., whilst the trade 
returns record c.i.f. values, including cost of freight, insurance, &c., on shipment 
here. On this basis, the shipping ‘“‘receipts’’ are our net foreign exchange 
earnings for shipping—the excess of what foreigners pay us for shipping over 
what we pay them—and do not include freight earned by British ships in bringing 
imports to this country as in pre-war balance of trade statistics. The item of 
receipts from other sources is not strictly comparable with the 1938 figure; it is 
the net result of a large number of current transactions (some of an abnormal 
character resulting from the end of the war) much wider in scope than those 
included in the 1938 figures; it includes the net shipping receipts, the net foreign 
exchange earnings of the oil companies and tanker fleets, remittances, 
expenses of tourists abroad, insurance, commissions, remittances by foreign 
workers, &c. 
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entirely msufficient maintenance. Our houses and buildings had beén heaviiv 
battered from the air. The need was. great for re-equipment of mines, public 
utilities and transport, for housing, and for. the maintenance and replacement 
of industrial plant and buildings. The engineering industry had to get free of 
munitions contracts, and convert for civil work; the building and building 
material industries had been drastically scaled down and had to be expanded 
again. | 


43. Some expansion of the building and civil engineering industries had 
been achieved in 1944-45, in order to deal with the repair crisis caused by 
bombing, and in order to make a start with site preparation for housing. In 
June 1945 there were &20,000 employed male operatives, aged 16 years and 
over—probably not much more than half the pre-war labour force... The rate 
of intake through 1945-46 was very fast, however, and by the end of the year 
the labour force had risen to 943,000—not far short of pre-war. The distri- 
bution of this force was as follows:— 


June December 
1945 1946 
(000). —_ (000) 
New house construction and conversions me 60 355 
War damage repair ... “ are ss ase 219 167 
Industry, agriculture, commerce, utilities = | 165(a) 
Other (mainly maintenance and repair of houses) 180 256(a) 


Total employed male operatives aged 
16 and over(b) bas Be 520 | 948 

(a) Figures at end-October. 

(b) This is a much narrower definition of building labour than that which 
relates to the total man-power in building and civil engineering in Table A and 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Virtually the entire increase in the building labour strength has been put 
into new housing and industrial building; the expansion in general main- 
tenance and repair has been almost all offset by the tapering-off of war 
damage work. It is significant, however, that it has been necessary 
continuously to use over half the building labour force on maintenance and 
war damage and other repair of houses. | 


44. The effect of the Psa. activity during the period under review 
_ was that by the end of 1946 nearly 300,000 family units of accommodation 
had been made available; 58,000 permanent and 92,000 temporary houses 
had been completed, and 202,000 permanent houses were under construction. 
Building work had been done for industry, agriculture, commerce, and public 
utilities to a value of around £100 millions. Factory building work to the 
value of £10 millions had been carried out in the Development Areas, 
excluding major iron and steel projects. 


45. Industry’s needs of plant, machinery and vehicles were also very 
pressing. The engineering industries were better able to make a quick start 
on civil production than the industries which had lost most of their workers 
during the war; they ended the war with good equipment and an expanded 
labour force. By the end of 1946 the labour force engaged in satisfying this 
type of need was well above the normal pre-war level, and, of course, was 
far above that of mid-1939, when much of the engineering industry was 
already making munitions. 


46. It is too early yet to say how much capital equipment and main- 
tenance work of this sort was done in 1946. It was probably much the 
same as in a normal pre-war year. But this does not go far towards making 
up arrears from six years’ deferred maintenance. | 
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47. eon need for more goods and services was hardly less 
urgent. Fe ‘supplies had been maintsined th ughout the war at a level 
which was nutritionally ate, but no better than that. In the six years. 

d received less than four years’ normal supply of 


of war the people 
clothing and less than three years’ supply of household goods. Much more 
was required, both for increasing consumption now and for making ‘good 
accumulated shortages. : ; : 


48. There has, in fact, been a considerable increase in supplies. This 
is shown by the level of retail sales, which at the end of 1946 were running 
at about 20 per cent. by value above the figure of a year ago. Taking price 
changes into account, the amount of goods sold is probably not more than 


. 


‘30-15 per cent. below pre-war. 


49. But the improvement has been limited throughout by the world. 
shortage of food and by the slowness of recovery of the labour force in the 
consumer goods industries—especially textiles and clothing—which had been 
radically cut down during the war. There would have been far more goods 
in the shops if more workers had gone back to these industries. The volume 
of exports of the scarcest consumer goods has been small and a switch of 
these supplies from exports to the home market would have made little 
difference to home consumers but would have seriously jeopardised any 
hope of re-building the export markets in ‘the future. ) 


50. Food consumption has been dominated by the world supply situation. 
Compared with a year ago, much more fish and fruit are available to the 
public; much the same amount of sugar, milk, meat, eggs and tea, but less 
eheese, bacon and fats. In broad terms, the diet remains much the same as 
it. was a year ago; mcreases in some of the supplies which provide more 
variety have been offset by a decline in certain basic foods. : 


_ 51. ‘There has been a very substantial increase in clothing and house 
hold supplies since the end of the war. In clothing and footwear there has 
been an increase of around 40-50 per cent.; in furniture and furnishings of 
150 per cent.; supplies for the home market. of hardware have doubled. The 
amount of footwear and clothing in the present ration period is about three- 
quarters of pre-war and in hardware and hollow-ware and other domestic 
supplies the pre-war level has now been reached. Supplies of manufactured 

for consumers are still small in relation to the demand, but supplies 
of many products are now coming forward at a rate which allows a start to 
be sail in making up war-time arrears. Throughout this field there has 
been a great improvement in the amounts which the public can buy. 


§2. There is much more purchasing power in people’s pockets than ever 
before, and it is more evenly distributed. Full employment, the introduction 
of minimum standards of livmg supported by subsidies, higher rates of 
national insurance benefits and old age pensions, family allowances and 
redistribution of income through taxation all contribute to this fact. Subsidies 
and family allowances alone amounted to £450 millions in 1946, which meant 
a substantial increase in effective purchasing power. 


53. The weight of purchasing power in relation to the supplies available 
is shown by the fact that nearly one-third of the total of people’s incomes 
is either taken as direct taxes or is saved. Before the war, this proportion 
was about one-sixth. This shows how important a part has been played by 
the people’s saving in 1946 ; if an attempt were made to use all this purchasing 
power, the goods would vanish even more rapidly from the shops. 
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) shortages in the shops, it’ would be 
ipph get oda deage-e pr po i 
: » however, the present and clothing 

nore ey could normally afford even in good pre-war years, 
and are much more than they could afford in years of depression. — : 


_ 55, The effect of this heavy purchasing power has been very apparent in 
the consumption of services. This is shown in the very high figures of 
pepennaes travel and in the level of expenditure on entertainments which, 
even adjusted for the increase in prices, is over 50 per cent. above pre-war. 
In a similar category is the consumption of tobacco, now 30 to 35 per cent. 
above pre-war. , | 

56. On balance, although consumers’ standards have not increased as 
fast as had been hoped, there has been considerable improvement. At least 
part of the shortage which now exists results from the unprecedentedly high 
level of purchasing power of the mass of the population ea 4 


Public Service 


57. The public service has expanded slightly since the end of the war, 
and now employs 2,130,000 men and women, compared with 1,465,000 in 
June 1989. This covers a varied range of workers—teachers, policemen, 
street-cleaners, storekeepers, Post Office workers, firemen in addition to 
Officials of all grades in national and local government. Of the present 
total, just over one-fifth are civil servants (excluding the Post Office). This 
is more than double the pre-war figure, but is the inevitable result of the 
expansion of the Government’s responsibilities in the economic field— 
- rationing systems must be maintained as long as severe shortages continue, 
and the winding-up of war-time activities takes time and man-power. Con- 
tinuous efforts are made to reduce the claim which public administration 
makes upon the national resources, but a high level of employment in this 
field compared with pre-war is bound to continue. 


The Eighteen Months’ Results 


58. On a broad view of the last eighteen months, the result has been 
that:— . 


(i) The defence ‘sector (armed forces and munitions) has been cut to a 
little over one-fifth of its size at the end of the war. : 

(ii) Exports have expanded to 110-115 per cent. of 1938 volume, an 
amount still insufficient to pay for imports at 70-75 per cent. of 
1938 volume. 

(iii) A normal pre-war year’s work of industrial equipment and main- 
tenance has been done in 1946. ) 

(iv) Homes have been provided, by new building and repair, for nearly 
800,000 families, and the way has been cleared for as fast an 
expansion in house-building as the material supplies will permit. 

(v) There has been little change on balance in food consumption, but a 
considerable expansion in supplies of manufactured goods to the 
home civilian market, to levels ranging from two-thirds to over 
100 per cent. of pre-war. 


59. This is the way in which the national resources have been used: in 
1946. In certain respects, the general balance has not been unsatisfactory. 
A beginning has been made with each of the major objectives of reconstruc- 
tion. By the end of the year, the change-over to civil production was well on 
the way to completion. Aided by a favourable record of industrial peace, 
a high level of industrial activity had been achieved. 
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- 60... The expansion of production and consumption throughout 1946. put 
year as a whole exceeded the production of 1945 by 3-6 per cent. But. it did 
not grow nearly fast enough to match the growing consumption as the conver- 
sion of industry and the restoration of the civil economy got under way. The 
by no means unfavourable industtial results for 1946 were achieved only by 
a draft of 5 million tons on coal stocks, In a sense, indeed, we have been 
living on a coal overdraft. The demand for power likewise exceeded the 
cepnclsy of the power stations; the demand for transport was up to the limit 
of what could be carried by the railways’ depleted rolling-stock; the demand 
for steel was more than could be produced or imported. Indeed, our basic 
industries and services were limiting the nation’s productive effort. By the 
end of 1946 we had reached a at which further expansion of our produc- 
fave effort was vitally necessary, but was extremely difficult unless industry 
could obtain more coal and power. 


Hil.—The Situation in 1947. 

61. The central fact of 1947 is that we have not enough resources to do 
all that we want to do. We have barely enough to do all that we must do. 
Whether we reckon in man-power, coal, electricity, steel, or national pro- 
duction as a whole, the conclusion is unavoidable. To get all we want, 


_ production would have to be increased by at least 25 per cent. This is clearly . 
impossible in 1947. 


62. There is no reason for surprise about this. We have come through 
six years of all-out effort. We lost less men than some of our Allies; we were 
saved from enemy occupation. But our losses, though less obvious, are 
very real, and are now making themselves felt—first, in our import-export 
problem and, second, in the need for rebuilding our basic industries. We 
must find means to pay for imports which we formerly got in return for our 
overseas investments, and we must make up six years’ arrears of industrial 
equipment. These are basic things, and to put them right is a huge job of 
work—especially as we must at the same time rebuild our battered housing, 
restore our depleted flocks and herds and produce more clothing and household 


63. We could live without new radio sets and furniture, but we cannot 
live without imported food. We could indeed at a pimch live without new 
houses and holidays, but our national existence becomes quite impossible if we 
cannot produce enough coal and electric power. 


, 64. Those things which are fundamental to our national life must come 
first. The danger in our present situation is that there is so much that we 
want to do, and so much that seems important that too little effort will be 
concentrated on the things that are really vital. 


65. The Government has examined the national needs for 1947, and has 
decided that first importance must be attached to payment for imports and 
to basic industries and services, particularly coal and power. These require- 
ments are explained below, and are then related to the Government's general 
plan for the lay-out of our national resources in 1947, which is a series of 
practical targets, in some cases expressed in man-power, and in others in terms _ 
of production. The Government intends to discuss the implications of the plan 
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with the representatives of both sides of industry in order to develop the 

best possible means of carrying it out. This Paper does not go into detai 
industry wo Boner Its purpose is to give the broad pattern of national 
work at which the Government considers the nation should aim. I¢ is a 
framework, not a blueprint. | : 


Imports and Exports 


66. Imports and exports are of fundamental importance, now and for 
some years to come. Failure to build up our export trade in the next two 
or three years so that we can afford to buy enough imports would mean 
continued food rationing, much less smoking and private motoring, wide- 
spread unemployment for lack of raw materials and inability to re-equip 
industry with the most modern machinery. ie 


67. We need more imports in 1947. In the last year we have been 
getting 70 per cent. of the 1938 quantities, and have had to draw on stocks. 
The 1947 import programme provides an expansion to 80-85 per cent. of 
19388 volume. But much more than that would be needed to increase 
rations considerably. | 


68. Our imports are limited both by what is available and by what we 
can afford in foreign exchange. At present, our imports of food (up to the 
requirements for a certain basic consumption level), feeding-stuffs and 
essential raw materials are limited primarily by world shortages. Our imports 
of additional food beyond the basic level, tobacco, petrol and consumers goods 
are determined by what we can afford. Both considerations affect our imports 
of machinery and equipment for industry, agriculture, mining, shipping, &c., 
but normally import is permitted if the machine is of essential importance and 
cannot be supplied in comparable conditions from United Kingdom produc- 
tion. As world supplies improve, our imports will be fixed entirely by what 
we can afford. We must continue to control their total volume tightly. 


THE PROGRAMME FoR 1947 
69. The 1947 import programme is as follows :— 


£ millions 
(f.0.b.) 
Food and supplies for agriculture ... ne an 725 
Raw materials and supplies for industry ... oe 525 
Machinery and equipment (including ships) __... 60 
Petroleum products wits be ae ee 55» 
Tobacco oe ‘ive oe rei = sie 50 
Consumer goods .. ase ai ii ibe 85 
ROM a er “4... sels 


(2) For definitions see footnote to paragraph 39. Estimated film remittances 
of £18 millions are debited against net invisible income in paragraph 71. 


This is not a forecast. The programme is continuously changing with supply 
conditions and prices; the figures above show the pattern to which the 
importing Government Departments are now working. The substantial 
expansion over 1946 reflects both increased quantities and increased prices. 
Growth of imports on this scale involves risks. But when supplies of so 
many essential food-stuffs and materials are unobtainable, it would be 
unwise to create further shortages by stringent import restrictions. 
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expenditure abroad of the Armed enteric cabage gr cost of Germany; 
develdpment and welfare—all these, like imports; must be paid for by 
exports, Likewise, Government receipts from claims arising out of the war, 
sales of surplus military stores abroad, &c., earn us foreign exchange. The 
excess of Government overseas expenditure over Government receipts from 
overseas may be of the order of £175 millions in 1947, but much of the 
expenditure and receipts depends upon happenings throughout the world 
which are outside the control of the Government; any figure is therefore 
a very broad estimate at this stage. | 


71. We expect to have to find in all some £1,625 millions of foreiga 
exchange in -1947—£1,450 millions for imports and £175 millions for net 
overseas Government expenditure. This must be covered by our exports and 
re-exports, by our invisible income, or by borrowing from abroad. For reasons 
explained below, the Government considers that it would be unsafe to 
plan in 1947 to borrow more than £350 millions net. Our net invisible 
income may yield £75 millions. This leaves £1,200 millions to be provided 
by receipts from exports and re-exports. 


72. Our exports and re-exports in the latter part of 1946 were running 
at a rate of about £1,100 millions a year. We cannot now expect an 
expansion in the first half of 1947. This is all the more reason why a 
strong effort must be made to recapture the lost ground and to bring about 
| a substantial recovery in the second half of 1947. Otherwise we shall be 
faced with the imescapable alternatives of cutting down our essential 
imports or drawing dangerously fast upon the United States and Canadian 
credits. We must enter 1948 with a much narrower gap between our 
imports and our exports than there will be im the year 1947 as a whole. 
The Government has, therefore, set an export target of 140 per cent. of 
the 1938 volume to be reached by the end of 1947 as against the end-1946 
level of 110-115 per cent. of 1938. 


73. Export targets are being worked out for the individual industries 
to correspond with the glcbal target, and will be discussed with them shortly. 
It will be extremely difficult to achieve this target. This year, we cannot 
export coal. In order to get the total volume of exports up to 140 per 
cent. of the 1938 level by the end of 1947, the volume of exports of manu 
L factured goods must therefore rise to about 165 per cent. of the 1988 
level. Our exports of steel and cotton textiles will not expand further this 
year. Special reliance must therefore be placed upon a further substantial 
erowth of engineering, vehicle, chemical and miscellaneous exports. 
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| ) 74. The labour force in manufacturing industry already employed on 
orders for export is about 50 per cent. above the pre-war level and is . 
capable of further expansion provided that fuel and power supplies are 
adequate. But these export targets will not be achieved at all readily, 
and in some cases it will be impossible to meet them without a reduction 
in the amount of production available for the home market. 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


75. This lay-out of imports and exports ends with a prospective deficit 
of £850 millions to be met by borrowing from abroad. is is itself con- 
siderable alongside the £955 millions remaining of the United States and 
Canadian credits at the beginning ‘of the year. But the drain upon these 
credits in 1947 threatens to be much larger than this. After the middle of 
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this year our convertibility obligations under the Anglo-American Financia nia] 


76. Moreover, our dollar position is much more difficult than would 
appear from our total balance of payments. We are now drawing some 
42 per cent. of our imports from the Western’ Hemisphere, which is now 
the main source of the food and raw materials that we must have.. But we 
are selling there only 14 per cent. of our exports. We are thus running large 
deficits with these countries. These must be settled in dollars or their 
equivalent. To much of the Eastern Hemisphere, on the other hand, we 
tend to sell more than we buy. In a world fully recovered from war, this 
would provide us with the means to settle our deficits with the West. But 
now many of the Eastern Hemisphere countries have no gold or dollars or 
essential goods with which to pay; to others we owe large debts which we 
shall have to repay gradually, and the surplus in our trade with such 
countries is used up in this way. We, therefore, shall not be able hee to 
use our surpluses with Eastern Hemisphere countries against our deficits 
with Western Hemisphere countries. To the extent that this occurs, the 
drain on our dollars will exceed the total deficit of £350 millions. : 


77. This dollar problem within our total balance of payments can be 
wholly solved only by the economic recovery of Europe and the Far 
Kast and the establishment of equilibrium in all the major trading countries’ 
balances of payments. The first is necessary to enable us to adjust the 
present distortion in the source of supply of our essential imports. Both 
are necessary to enable the Eastern Hemisphere countries to make their 
currencies convertible and so allow us to use our surpluses with them in 
order to match our deficits with the West. 


78. The United States and Canadian credits must last us not only until 
we have ourselves established a stable balance of payments and are exporting 
as much as we import; they must last until this special dollar problem is also 
solved. No one can predict how long this will be. But we certainly cannot 
assume that world recovery will be rapid enough to provide a quick answer 
to our difficulties 


TARGETS FOR THE FUTURE 
79. - Four conclusions follow for 1947:— 


(i) the export target of 140 per cent. of 1938 volume by the end of the 
year is of prime importance; [ 

(ii) exports to the Western Hemisphere (and some European countries 
with which we have deficits, viz., Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal) 
are of particular importance, for they earn dollars or the equivalent 
and pay for our essential imports from those countries; 

(iii) close import control must be maintained, particularly of products 
which come predominantly from the Western Hemisphere; 

(iv) home production must be increased along lines which contribute to 
these policies; agriculture and shipping are of major importance 
for this (see paragraphs 104-110). 


80. In the longer view, it is abundantly clear that a further expansion, 
both of imports and of exports, will be needed. The long-term target for 
exports still stands at 175 per cent. of 1938 volume. The exact increase of 
exports required will in the long run depend upon the relative prices of 
imported foods and raw materials and exported manufactures. But it is 
clear that a very large increase will be needed. The difficulty of maintaining 
exports on this scale, year in and year out, is entirely insoluble unless British 
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throughout the entire 


industry is able to compete in quality, price and desi ut the 
range of manufactured goods. Quality, price and design will be of crucial 
importance when the sellers’. market. becomes a buyers’ market and we 


a face keen competition everywhere. 
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81. ‘The basic fact.of our position over the next few. years, and indeed in 


the longer-term future, is that we must devote at least 25 per cent. of our 
manufacturing capacity to the production of exports. This means a smaller 
supply for the home market, unless production is increased. We shall indeed 
require to export more than this if we are to get the imports which we 
need for improving our standards of pape TS But 25 per cent. of our produc- 
tion of manufactured. goods must be a first charge. A large part of our 
production is exclusively for the home market; this means that the industries 
which can export will have to plan for a much larger long-term export propor- 
tion than 25 per cent. and a far larger proportion than they devoted to exports 
before the war. There is nothing temporary about our need for exports; 
concentration upon exports must become a permanent part of our normal 
industrial life. Without exports, we cannot get food and we cannot get raw 
materials, and without these, we cannot hope to increase our standard of 
living—or even maintain it. , 


Basic Industries and Services 


82. Of equal importance to exports is. the need to restore the full 
efficiency and productive power of our basic industries and services. We 
need an all-round expansion in production, but this is impossible without 
coal, steel, power and transport. The work of physical reconstruction 
depends upon the building industry. British agriculture is of decisive 
importance both for the food problem and for the foreign exchange problem. 
Our whole structure depends upon these basic industries and services. A 
general expansion of production is impossible without them. 
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COAL 


83. The present crisis underlines the basic importance of coal, and of 
power derived from coal. Exports, industrial re-equipment, housing, the 
supply of consumer goods, transport and distribution all depend upon coal. 
The 1947 industrial problem is fundamentally a problem of coal. 


84. In each of the last three years we have entered the winter with lower 
coal stocks than the year before. In the year 1946, we drew upon stocks to the 
extent of 5 million tons. Our production was 189 million tons, but consump- 
tion was 194 million tons, with inland consumption nearly up to the peak 
pre-war level. Now there are no more stocks to draw upon. This means — 
that a large tonnage out of our coal production in 1947 must be used to build 
up stocks, in order to start next winter in safety. 


85. We cannot afford to set a lower production target for 1947 than 
200 million tons of coal, deep-mined and opencast. Even this increase over 
1946 will be difficult to secure after the present widespread dislocation of 
production and transport. But a production of 200 million tons would be 
barely enough for current use and for stock. We shall be able to get through 
with 200 million tons only with the most drastic economy in less essential 
uses. Production of 200 million tons is an indispensable minimum. It will 
‘be a hard target for the miners to reach, but it will meet only our minimum 
requirements. 


86. The following are the main lines on which the Government proposes 
to handle this problem. The first is an increase in the labour force. This 
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will be difficult. to secure. In the normal course of events the labour force 


would tend to fall because of the high tion of older men in the industry, 
and the loss of ballotees and optants. Last year recruitment roughly balanced 
the loss from deaths, retirement, &c., but this was achieved only because 
of the return of a large number of miners from the Forces.. If no special 
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steps were taken to recruit more mimers, a substantial decline in the labour 
force would take place.in 1947. fee plage igs : | 


87. The polity of the National Coa! Boatd’is to make the industry 


attractive enough to draw the necessary number of recruits, but : these 
‘Measures will take some time to mature. The Government can make the 


industry more attractive by providing more houses for miners and this the 
Government intends to do. Underground coal miners will be exempt from 
call-up to the Forces for the next five years. The agreement of the National 
Union of Mineworkers has been secured for the employment of Poles in the 
mines, and recruitment is now in progress: Taking all these measures into 
account, the Government’s target is to increase the mining labour force 


from the present level of 695,000 to 730,000 by the end of 1947. . 


88. Increased output per man-year is as important as the recruitment ot 
more miners. This can be partially realised by the.re-deployment of labour 
in the-mines. Last year output of deep-mined coal was 259 tons per man 
compared with 308 tons in the peak pre-war year, 1937. In the next. erucial 


mine months, before the increased labour force can become fully effective in 


production the only means of getting the increased coal output that we must 
have is by increased output per man. 


89. The trend of production in recent months is encouraging. But only 
by a sustained effort through the spring and summer months can enough 
stocks be built up to keep industry going and to see us through next winter. 
The Government therefore gives high priority to all measures which can 
contribute to imereased coal production, such as the production and import 
of mechanised mining equipment and plant for open-cast coal production. 


90. Next, the Government will take all possible measures to secure 
economy in the use of coal. It gives high priority to the conversion of engines 
and plant to oi! burning. There will be sufficient supplies of fuel oil to meet 
the maximum practicable oi! conversion programme. : 


91. The Government will take effective and drastic measures to reduce 
non-industrial consumption of coal, gas and electricity. This is inevitable in 
order, on the one hand, to provide the stocks for next winter and, on the 
other, to reduce the cuts on industry to the unavoidable minimum. 


92. Tosum up, coal is the basis of our whole programme. In 1948 and 
in 1949 we shall need even more coal than in 1947. The expansion of 
industry will require more power, more steel production, more railway 
transport, all of which means more coal. We must.also hasten the day when 
we shall have a margin of coal for export; the loss of our eoal exports since 
pre-war days is roughly equivalent in value to the whole of our wheat 
imports. Moreover, our stocks must be built to a safe level. There is bound 
to be continuous anxiety about supplies until the National Coal Board's 
long-term reorganisation plans begin to produce results. 


93. The Government looks to a combination of measures in 1947 to 
balance the coal budget. It intends to increase the labour force substantially ; 
to press on with the conversion to oil burning, and to reduce drastically the 
less essential uses of coal, gas and electricity. But above all, the Government 
looks to increased output per man. The whole industrial programme depends 
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upon, the miners, and the Government is confident that the miners will not 
iil the country in this hour of need. = hon be | 


_ POWER Ys ae 
94. The immediate power crisis of course results from lack of coal 


‘But even when there is oe ‘coal to run the power stations to full 


capacity, there will still be an electricity shortage. This results partly from 
a great expansion of consumption by industry and by domestic consumers, 
and partly from insufficient maintenance work during the war, and postpone- 
ment of the normal hs. guar om of generating plant. In 1938, electricity 
production by authorised undertakings was at its pre-war peak of 24,000 
million units; in 1946, it was 41,000 million units. In. January, it was 
rhage bic per cent. above last year, and was still not enough to meet 
the demand. 7 : : 


95. There is comparatively little more plant for meeting this demand 
than there was before the war. The Central Electricity Board has less than 
9 million kilowatts of plant in service; this winter, the deficit is 1-4 million 
kilowatts. In this situation, periodic load-shedding is unavoidable. In the 
next few years, demand is expected to rise steadily. In spite of a substantial 

rogramme for the production of generating plant, which will provide 
dj ‘8 million kilowatts of plant in 1947 and 2-6 million kilowatts by the end 
of 1949, the position is likely to get worse in the next two years. There 
will be some relief in Scotland in 1949 from the hydro-electric development 
in the North of Scotland. But in the country as a whole, unless restrictions 
are imposed, the deficit is likely to rise to 1-6 million kilowatts in the winter 
of 1947-48, and in the following winter to 1-7 million kilowatts. 


96. Although high priority is already given to the production of new 
generating plant, it will take some years to make up the arrears. In the 
meantime the Government will do everything it can to increase generating 
plant by the use of smaller units and by emergency measures. Drastic 
steps will be taken to keep down the non-industrial load. 


STEEL 


97. The steel shortage results from lack of imports. and from lack of 
coal to maintain maximum production of steel. In 1946, steel output was 
nearly 12? million ingot tons, compared with the pre-war peak of 13 million 
tons. In 1947, there is capacity for a considerable increase, but the coal 
shortage is cutting down production. It is hoped, however, that output for 
the year will not be far below the 1946 level. With imports, the supply 
of finished steel for consumption here should not be significantly less than 
9 million tons, after allowing for essential exports, ¢.g., for food packing and 
for supplying the British oil dustry overseas. 


98. Consumption before the war never exceeded 8} million tons of 
finished steel. -In 1946, it was 8-1 million tons, but rose to an annual 
rate of 9-2 million tons in the fourth quarter. The amount available in 
1947 as a whole should be appreciably above that of 1946. 


99. On this basis, there should be no serious gap between the supplies 
available in 1947 and the essential needs of the major steel-consuming 
industries. This estimate assumes that there is no significant expansion 
in the labour force of these industries, and takes into account the limitations 
likely to be imposed on their output by other shortages. 


100. Continued expansion of the big steel-consuming industries, however, 
might well increase demand for steel (and indeed for non-ferrous metals) 
to a point at which it became quite unmanageable. The available steel 
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apart from special types) will probably suffice to meet the necessary mcrease 

4 output per man-year by the existing labour force of these industries. But 
an expansion in their total labour force, besides preventing an increase m 
the under-manned industries, would risk being frustrated by lack, of steel. 
The Government therefore intends to discourage the further expansion of 
this group of industries in 1947, relying upon increased output per man-year 
to expand their production to the limits of the available raw material. | 


101. The precarious balance in the steel position is achieved only by 
cutting steel exports to the minimum. This is a sound policy while steel is 
_gearce. It is better to export finished goods containing steel than to export 

steel as such. But it is necessary that the industry should before long be 
in a position to contribute directly to the purchase of our imports; an extra 
million tons of steel would buy our whole sugar import requirements. The 
industry’s long-term development plan assumes home consumption of some 
91 million tons of finished steel a year—a lével which would have been reached 
in 1947 if there had been enough coal—and 2} million tons of finished steel 
exports; this would need 16 million ingot tons of steel a year, some of which 
would in normal years be supplied from abroad. , | 


RAILWAYS AND SHIPPING 


102. The railways also have a large back-log of re-equipment and main 
tenance work to be done. In the summer before the outbreak of war, the rail- 
ways carried 326 million ton-miles of trafic a week. During the war, 
the average was nearly 450 million ton-miles a week. The load is still running 
af nearly 400 million ton-miles a week. The railways also had to carry a 
steadily increasing number of passengers. At the same time, their normal 
equipment programmes were drastically cut; the railway workshops were 
converted to munitions production; there was neither steel nor timber nor 
man-power for maintenance on anything approaching the normal scale. 


1038. As a result, the shortage of serviceable rolling-stock has seriously 
vurtailed railway capacity throughout the winter. Moreover, the condition 
of the permanent way and shortage of timber sleepers may, in a few months’ 
time, make if necessary to impose speed restrictions in the interests of 
safety. These arrears of maintenance must be made good as soon as possible; 


otherwise increased production of coal and steel will be held up for lack of 
transport 


104. The restoration of our shipping is another major task. The merchant 
feet in British ownership is 13-9 million gross tons, compared with 
17-4 million gross tons at the beginning of the war, but this is supplemented 
for the time being by a substantial tonnage which: we are operating on 
bareboat charter. Previously, the fleet was a significant earner of foreign 
exchange; other countries paid us more for carrying their imports than we 
paid them for carrying ours. This year, it will probably earn a small balance 
in our favour (if we are given reasonable time to redeliver to the United States 
the ships on bareboat charter) but the import programme is greatly reduced. 
If we were importing at a higher level, we should be incurring heavy foreign 
exchange costs for shipping as well as for the imports themselves. 


105. Therefore we must build more ships. The shipbuilding industry is 
of just the same importance as an earner of foreign exchange as an industry 
producing entirely for export. Last year, it produced nearly 1 millon gross 
tons of ships—about the same as in 1938. The target for 1947, achievement 
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of which depends upon increased output per. man-year and upon adequate 


a of materials, fittings and other. components, is 1} million gross tons, 
with a large repair programme in addition. x 


_ AGRICULTURE 


(106. The net output of British agriculture increased by about 35 per : 


cent.() during the war; intensive mechanisation made British agriculture 
among the most highly mechanised in the world, with 190,000 tractors 
compared with the pre-war 60,000; output per man-year rose by 10-15 per 
cent. The problem now is to adjust the industry to post-war needs, while 
retaining the war-time gains in efficiency and developing them still further. 


107.. The Government's policy, both to save foreign m5 and for 
good farming, is to switch our production, as rapidly as the cereals position 
permits, from the production of crops for direct human consumption to 
the production of livestock and livestock products, especially pigs and 
poultry. The import of £1,000 worth of feeding stuffs will save nearly £2,000 
worth of imports of livestock products. 


108. The world cereal shortage has delayed this policy. This year we 
must still have a large production of wheat, potatoes and sugar-beet, and 
the target acreages are similar to those of 1945. Except for milk, the supply 
of which is steadily increasing, output of livestock products in the year from 
lst June, 1947, will be little above that of the current livestock year. But 
the Government’s policy is to switch back as soon as it can. Any additional 
feeding-stuffs which become available in the next few months will be used 
in the main to increase pig and poultry breeding stock. Present restrictions 
upon retention of grain by growers must continue for the 1947 harvest, but 
farmers will be allowed to retain some of their millable wheat and barley from 
the 1948 harvest. 


. 109. More agricultural workers are required. We shall soon be losing 
the 130,000 prisoners of war, one-half of whom are in effect regular workers. 
The Government’s plans for getting foreign labour (see paragraph 125) 
should help. But the long-term solution can lie only in the establishment of 
& prosperous and highly efficient. agriculture. The Government will take 
what steps it can to provide more houses for agricultural workers.. The 
agricultural machinery industry is expanding, and foreign exchange is 
allowed for the import of machines required for improving efficiency; the 
further increase of output per man-year offers the best prospect of satisfying 
the industry’s man-power problems. 


110, Allotments and gardens made a considerable contribution to the food 
problem during the war. The need for this important source of fruit and 
vegetables remains as great as in the war years. 


_ BUILDING 


111. ‘The building labour force has expanded nearly to the pre-war 
level, but output per man-year is far below pre-war.. Raw materials are 
a serious limitation upon production—first, timber; second, structural steel: 
third, clay products It was announced earlier that the building labour force 


(1) This refers to the value of net ouput at constant prices; in terms of calories, 
the output increased by about 70 per cent. 
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(in terms of total man-power) would be expanded to 1,400,000; the Govern- 
ment has now decided to base: the national building programme in 1947 on 
a labour force of 1,800,000. 


112. ‘Timber supplies are critical. We rely almost entirely upon imports. 
Two-thirds of the requirements of softwoods are for the building programme; 
supplies in 1947 will be about 10 per cent. above those in 1946, but will be 
only some 75 per cent. of minimum requirements—and less in the first half 
of 1947. Moreover, the shortage will last for some years. Timber economy is 
thus very important as a long-term policy; a wide range of such economies— 
e.g., concrete floors—is now in operation. 


118 The shortage of timber hits the housing programme hardest. At 
present, 60 per cent. of the labour force is: allocated to housing and 40 per cent. 
to other building work. The programme for house-building in 1947 aims at 
the provision of 240,000 permanent and 60,000 temporary houses. There may 
be insufficient timber to meet this programme. New construction other than 
housing is limited by supplies of structural steel as well as by timber. 
Moreover, new projects need power. Close control will therefore continue 
to be maintained over new construction projects in order to prevent more 
from being started than can be completed. The Government attaches special 
importance, however, to the completion of the new factories under con- 
struction or scheduled for construction in the Development Areas; these 
factories put men and women back to work. 


114. Scarcity of materials is a major obstacle to the 1947 building 
programme. It is not yet clear how far this will prevent attainment of the 
housing target, but the Government proposes to meet the situation if it 
arises by moderating the further immediate expansion of the building labour 
force and by taking up any slack which may develop by relaxing restrictions 
on work which uses little scarce material, including maintenance and repair. 
There is ample work to be done, at output per man-year far above the present 
level. 


THE CAPITAL EQUIPMENT PROGRAMME 


115. The provision of new equipment and maintenance for the basic 
industries and services, the building programme, and the work of industrial 
re-equipment generally represent a formidable task for the nation for many 
years ahead. It cannot all be done at once. There is not enough man-power, 
steel and building and engineering capacity, especially as. a large part of the 
latter must be used for exports. The Government must therefore maintain 
close control of this type of work; otherwise the building and engineering 
industries will be jammed, and not even the work of highest priority will be 
done. The exercise of this control may postpone some schemes which are 
in themselves of great value to industry, or of great social value, but this is 
unavoidable. 


116. ‘The need for careful scrutiny of capital equipment projects becomes 
greater, rather than less, as the pressure upon building and engineering 
resources increases. Apart from the big programmes for re-equipment of 
basic industries and services, the most important projects on the industrial 
side are those which yield a quick return in terms of increased output per 
man-year, especially in the under-manned industries. Long-term projects 
must inevitably take second place to projects which will quickly help to solve 
the special difficulties which are limiting the expansion of the total national 
production and are distorting its balance. This general principle must under- 
lie our planning in 1947. : 
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‘117. ‘The Government is aiming at a distribution of work on capital 
equipment and maintenance in 1947 on the following lines: 
Construction— Percent. Percent. 


Housing See eee i a a 
New industrial building we ae rs bat 6 
Other building and maintenance, including war 
WS KURI oss. nce, a ee . 
| — 48 
Plant— 
Electricity, gas, Post Office ... ini vie ave 9 
Roads, bridges, docks, harbours, canals, &c.... hes ag 
Railways, commercial road vehicles, shipping and 
civil aviation a ee ss fai a 15 
Plant for industry, mining and agriculture ... se 
, — 52 
100 


Statistics are not yet sufficiently comprehensive to enable the investment 
expenditure to be estimated with great precision. But some indication of 
the scale of programme at which the Government is aiming may be expressed 
in the objective that during the year 1947 at least 15 per cent. more capital 
equipment and maintenance work (apart from new housing and housing 
maintenance) must be done than was done in a normal pre-war year. 


The Objectives for 1947 


118. Having examined our economy as a whole, the Government has 
sought to frame a balanced series of objectives for 1947. They are: — 


(i) Defence—The nation’s defence needs are examined in a separate 
White Paper (Cmd. 7042). This provides for a reduction in the 
Armed Forces from the December 1946 level of 1,427,000 to 
1,087,000 by the end of March 1948 and a fall in the numbers of 
workers needed for supplying them. 

(ii) Payment for Imports—Exports must be raised.to 140 per cent. of 
1938 volume by the end of 1947 (paragraph 79). 

(iii) Capital Equipment and Maintenance.—The housing programme is 
240,000 new permanent houses and 60,000 temporary houses in 
1947, as explained in the Housing White Paper (Cmd. 7021). The 
amount of capital equipment and maintenance work (other than 
work on houses) is to exceed that of a normal pre-war year by at 
least 15 per cent. (paragraph 117). 
(iv) Consumption.—Food supplies will not increase much in 1947, 
because of world shortages. The shortage of the most important 
-  . manufactured consumer goods such as clothing and household 
textiles, pottery and furniture, will necessarily continue. A steady 
effort must be made to increase supplies, but progress will inevitably 
be patchy, and will depend mainly upon the extent of the fuel and 
ie shortages in the various industries which produce these 
goods. | 

(v) Public Service—Programmes for education, public health and 
national insurance are to go forward, and a proper degree of 
efficiency of the public services is to be maintained, with special 

attention to economy in man-power. 
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119. The achievement of all of these objectives depends upon the basic 
industries and services, and in particular coal, power, steel and tr 
Failure in any of these—and particularly failure to produce 200 million tons 
of coal in 1947—will set back the entire productive effort. Indeed, the possi- 
bility of securing these objectives depends upon the effort of the miners. 
They are difficult objectives. They call for a rapid recovery from the present 
industrial standstill, and then a sustained expansion for the rest of the year. 
This will not be at all easy. But the objectives are very modest in relation 
to the nation’s needs. We cannot afford to fail on any of them. And they 
all depend upon coal. | 


MAN-POWER 


120. In order to reach these objectives—and at present output per man- 
year—we shall require a larger labour force than can be expected to be 
available unless special measures are taken to increage it. Moreover, the 
present distribution of the labour force, by industries and by places, is not 
satisfactory; a wide range of industries are under-manned, while others are 
getting too much man-power in relation to the raw materials available; in 
Wales, unemployment before the power crisis was 74 per cent., while in 
London and the Midlands it was 1 per cent., and the number of new vacancies 
notified to the Labour Exchanges every week far exceeded any possibility of 
filling them. We have to look at the problem both in terms of total man- 
power and in terms of its distribution. 


121. The labour force in civil employment at the end of 1946 was 
18,122,000. Unless special measures are taken to increase it, this force is 
unlikely to exceed 18,300,000 in 1947. It will reach this level at about the 
middle of the year. In terms of total man-power, the gains to civil employ- 
ment from subsequent demobilisation will be offset by the raising of the 
school-leaving age and other losses to the labour force. 


122. 1t would be possible, by delaying the raising of the school-leaving 
age a few months, to give the productive system an additional 160,000 
juveniles. The Government has decided that the long-term loss fo the nation 
would outweigh the immediate gain from this step; the education of children 
of this age suffered severely in the war and their interests—and the long-term 
interests of the nation—carnot be sacrificed. 


: = 

123. For the purpose of estimation, the Government has assumed 
that unemployment at the end of 1947 will be 400,000, or 24 per cent. of the 
insured population. In the Development Areas, where unemployment results 
from the fact that there are not enough factories, the percentage will be 
higher than this. The cost to the nation in 1947 of this legacy from the past 
of unbalanced geographical distribution of our industry is equivalent to the 
loss of the labour of 120,000 men throughout the year. The Government is 
taking energetic steps to remedy this state of affairs by building new factories, 
and there is every reason to hope that unemployment in these aréas will 
be appreciably less at the end of 1947 than it is now. But until the new 
factories have come into full operation, unemployment in the Development 
Areas will nevertheless be well above the rate in the rest of the country. 


124. The prospective labour force of 18,300,000 men and women at 
December 1947 falls substantially short of what is needed to reach the 
national objectives. The Government therefore appeals to women who are 
in the position to do so to enter industry. By doing-so they will actively 
help in the national effort. This applies in particular to those who enter the 


“os 
under-manned industries such as textiles. ‘To encourage this, these industries 
will need to adjust their conditions of work to suit, so far as possible, the 
convenience of women with household responsibilities.and to accept, as they 
did in the war, the services of women on a part-time basis.(‘) The Govern- 
ment also appeals to those who can do so to contribute to the national task 


A staying on at their work instead of retiring. It is to encourage this that 
the | 


pensions arrangements provided in the National Insurance Act offer 
special inducements to old people to postpone retirement, and it would be 
generally desirable if other pensions schemes which make retirement com- 
pulsory at a specified age were amended so as to allow retirement to be 
postponed, with some suitable improvement in the rate of pension. This 
need to increase the working population is not temporary; it is a permanent 
feature of our national life. 


125. Foreign labour can make a useful contribution to our needs. The 
old arguments against foreign labour are no longer valid. There is no danger 
for years to come that foreign labour will rob British workers of their jobs. 
The Government intends to seek every means of employing in civilian work 
the Poles who are here or who are coming here and who are unwilling to 
return to their own country. It also intends to extend the recruitment of 
displaced persons from the Continent to work here. The Government is 
prepared to ensure that foreign labour will not be introduced into specific 
employment while British labour is availablé. The recruitment of displaced 
persons for industrial employment is obviously limited by their suitability 
for work of the kind for which British workers are not available, by their 
ignorance of the English language and above all by the serious difficulty of 
finding accommodation for them, particularly if they are accompanied by 
dependants. But foreign labour is the only substantial additional source of 
man-power which is open to us—especially for the under-manned industries— 
and the Government intends and believes that with the full co-operation of 
British employers and workers these difficulties can be overcome. 


126. The Government is planning on the basis of at least an additional 
100,000 workers from all these sources by the end of 1947, giving a prospective 
total civil employment of 18,400,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


127. There is also the problem of getting this man-power into the right 
places. Expansion of the coal-mining labour force is priority number one. 
The next greatest need is for an expansion of the other under-manned 
industries, and particularly of agriculture and the textile industries. Employ- 
ment in the metal-using industries is already far in excess of the pre-war level 
and should not be expanded further, except in certain special instances. The 
building labour force should, likewise, not be expanded much further, but 
more workers are needed to produce building materials. Although consumers’ 
services, such as distribution, catering, entertainment, &c., are still well below 
their pre-war level, they are tending to attract too much of the man-power 
that is becoming available as the result of demobilisation, and it is of the 
utmost importance that only moderate increases should occur in these services 
in the immediate future. bs 


128. The Government has no direct control over the way in which 
man-power moves; it can seek to influence the movement in a number of 
ways, but the ideal distribution of man-power would involve changes of such 
magnitude that it would be impossible to bring them about by any means short 


(1) The Ministry of Labour will give information locally where and when part- 
time workers are needed. 
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of complete war-time direction. Even if direction were used, the transfer 
of labour would be limited by lack of accommodation. The following table 
sets out a distribution of man-power at end-1947. This is neither an ideal 
distribution nor a forecast of what will happen; it represents the approximate 
distribution which is needed to carry out the objectives in paragraph 118 and 
which the Government considers can be achieved if the nation as a whole 
sets itself to achieve them. | 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN-POWER(@) 


_ (Thousands) 
Dec. 1946 Dec. 1947 

Coal industry(b) phe a = ee 730 770 
Public utilities isk “vs ve ae 258 275 
Transport a ean ae sii Ls 1,378 1,370 
Agriculture and fishing Hh ee AB, 1,081 1,120 
Building and civil engineering(c) ... bas 1,250 1,300 
Building materials and equipment ... ai 628 650 
Metals and engineering e ve sins 2,811 2,840 
Textiles and clothing ... << ms bie 1,405 1,475 
Other manufactures... ae sia es 2.186 2,225 
Distribution and consumers’ services ise 4,270 4,825 
Public service(d) ae ia “i Wide 2,130 2.050 

Total civil employment ... ion «» 18,122 18,400 


‘* Definitions as in Table A. | 
b) Includes administrative and all other workers engaged in the industry. The 
number of wage-earners on colliery books was 692,000 at December 1946,-and the 
target is to raise this to 730,000 at December 1947. L xt 

Ce) Includes all workers in the industry. Fhe number of male operatives aged 
16 Banh over was 943,000 at December 1946, and the target for December 1947 is 
] | : 
‘ (d) National and local government, including Post Office, Fire Service and 

olice. 


129. The main considerations underlying this distribution are: — 


(i) Special importance and difficulty attach to coal-mining, agriculture, 
public utilities; the high rate of loss of men from the mines makes 
even a small increase of the existing man-power an extremely 
difficult target. 


(ii) It is desirable that further immediate expansion of the building labour 
force should be limited because of shortage of timber and other 
materials; special effert will be needed to meet the target for 


building materials. 

(iii) It is desirable that further expansion of the engineering and other 
metal-using mdustries should be limited, not only because the 
workers are needed elsewhere, but also because shortage of steel 
and certain non-ferrous metals will in any case limit additional 
useful employment in these industries. 

(iv) Employment in textiles and clothing is still 400,000 below pre-war. 
The proposed increase is as much as can be expected in one year. 

(v) It is desirable that the expansion of the labour force engaged in 
transport, distribution and consumers’ services should: as far as 
possible be limited. | 

(vi) A reduction is assumed in the numbers employed in national and 
local government; a thorough review is now taking place. 
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« 80 . 
_» 180. Balanced national production requires a big increase in the labour 
or e of some in ustries and limitation of the expansion bbathere. The need 
for more. anaes dominates. ans whole. scene. . Our food position depends 
culture.- The housing programme depends u 


more. workers in the buildi . materials. industries, as. well as upon tim 
The clothit pte depends upon more workers in the cotton and woollen 
industries; the supply of cups and saucers upon more workers in the pottery 


industry. On the other hand, further expansion in the number of building 
workers, or in the number of engineering workers, would threaten to cause 
under-employment for lack of materials. . 


131. Now that direction of labour has vii stihaabeied, there is no single 
measure which the Government can adopt to bring about these adjustments. 
The problem of certain under-manned industries can be tly. eased by the 
introduction of new machinery and by the provision of better amenities for 
the workers in them, As much as possible is being done on these lines.' But 
these are for the most part measures which cannot yield quick results. 


OUTPUT PER MAN-YEAR 


182. The size and the distribution of the labour force are important, 
but what ultimately counts is the output which the nation produces. We 
shall not attain the objectives described in paragraph 118 without an increase 
of output per man year. In coal and in building, as shown above, output per 
man-year is far below pre-war; in agriculture, on the other hand, it is 
appreciably above pre-war. In manufacturing industry the evidence is not 
clear; the experience of different industries—and probably of different firms 
in the same industry—varies widely. The absence of precise facts on this 
vital question seriously hinders remenia} action. The Government therefore 

genisations of industry to co-operate 
facts, now that the ars gases of the 
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withit in an attempt to establis 
reconversion have been completed. 


133. It is clear, however, that there is room for improvement, and that a 
latively small improvement all round can have a big effect upon the total 
ational production. In the longer view, increased output per man-year is the 
nly way to expand production and the standard of living. The way to effect 

is is by the orga) ae combined effort of men, management and machines. 
ur record of indts peace-simee the end of t 


, SINCE he war is one of which we can 
be proud. “But more is called for than the absence of industrial unrest. It 
is Recaptiry ‘to build up the factories into productive units of the highest 
effici This is a matter in which the Government is giving industry what 

ie if can. With this direct object, it has allocated large resources 


/%o industrial equipment and maintenance work in 1947 and is ready to make 


_ foreign exchange available for imports of machinery which i increase eficiency. 


_ the introduction of systems of payment and other arrangements 


But the job must mainly be one for industry itself. \\ypq i il 


134. For this purpose also, the Government attaches great Eitielenas to 
ich provide 
the maximum incentive to increase output. 


135. Over a wide range of the natign’s economic activity—transport, 
distribution, and services generally—the idea of output per man-year is less 
precise than in industry, where it can. be measured in terms of the number of 
things produced. But the need for the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy in the use of man-power in these services is no Jess than in manu- 
facturing industry, mining, building and agriculture. The claim which the 


services make upon the nation’s man-power must be kept as small as 
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as increased output per man-year in the production of goods. 


136. In considering the grave problems presented by the economic 
‘‘ budgets ’’ of requirements and resources, the Government has fixed national 
objectives which cannot be achieved without an increase in output per man- 
year. Action which serves to reduce output per man-year in any industry 
is directly endangering the attainment of these objectives. The nation cannot 
afford shorter hours of work unless these can be shown to increase output 
per man-year. Greater leisure is a very desirable thing, but it is not at the 
moment a prime essential like imported food. It is not, as important as 
coal or clothing or housing. » xX oo 


of goods. Increased efficiency in the supply of services is just as important 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RESOURCES | ve 


137.. Lf the objectives are reached, the national production will. reac 
a high level in 1947, despite the coal crisis. The approximate distribution 
of the national income might be summarised as follows:— 


Percentage of National 


Income 

1938 1945 1947 
Personal consumption ... .. .. 78 o4 663 
Defence(a) fe tha GP eae 7 49 11 
Other public expenditure se i.§ 10 7 18} 
Capital equipment and maintenance ... 164 6 20 
Less depreciation ae acs .. 10 — 6 — 7 
Imports... iss es ie ww. 18 — 10} —17 
Exports and re-exports ... ..  .. 114 44 14 
Other net overseas receipts 5 = ae 

Total... bss Bis a. IO 100 100 


(a) The defence figure for 1947 represents gross cost of the Services; sales of 
surplus military stores are credited against other items in the table. | 
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138. This table shows the broad distribution of national effort at which' 


the Government is aiming in 1947. It indicates the relationship ee 


the various targets in total terms of national work—the high level of 


industrial re-equipment and building work which must be done, the 
increased exports which are needed to offset our loss of other overseas 
income, the growth in défence and public service compared with pre-war, 
the proportion devoted to personal consumption about midway between the 
last pre-war year and the last war year. This is the broad lay-out. It shows 
how the results of the national productive effort are distributed between the 
various national needs. But the bigger the total production, the larger the 
amount available to be distributed. 


- }-V.—Conclusion 


189. In this Paper the Government has set out its conclusions on the 


economic state of the nation and has fixed targets and objectives for 1947, ° 


The central problem is coal and power and upon this everything else depends. 
The second problem is to expand the nation’s labour force, to increase its 
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man-year and, above all, to get men and women where they are 

jost. ‘These are the essentials for increased national production. 

problem of payment for our imports and the necessary condition 

here is a steady recovery of our exports towards the target level of 140 per 

cent. of 1988 volume which must be reached by the end of the year. Unless 

we concentrate upon these really important things we may never restore 

the foundations of our national life. The objectives in this Paper embody 
the-Government’s determination to put first things first. 


140. It is the Government’s responsibility to lay down the national tasks, 
and to use all means at its disposal to ensure that they are accomplished. 
But the Government cannot achieve them by itself. The tasks are for the 
nation as a whole, and only the combined efforts of everyone can carry them 
through. The Government therefore invites the attention of industry and the 
public to its plans; it intends to arrange discussion with both sides of each 
industry of the problems which arise from them; it will welcome constructive | 
criticism, and it-is ready to modify its plans if a case for doing so is made out. 
There is nothing rigid or final in these plans; they are a working pattern for 
the nation which will be adapted and modified as conditions require and as 
experience shows. necessary. 


141. These plans call for a great constructive effort by all the British 
people. This is a critical moment in our affairs. Success demands effort and, 
even more, 2 C ive and flexible approach by both sides of industry to 

productioh. There is now no place for industrial arrangements 
on, prices or employment. Such regulations and 
traditions grew up as a means of protecting those engaged in industry from 
the effects of a shortage of work and of empty order books. But now there 
is no such shortage, nor need there ever be under a policy of full employment. 
There is more than enough work for industry to do. There is so much to be 
done, indeed, that the Government’s main difficulty is that of ensuring that 
what is needed most 1s done first. Against this background there is no 
justification for action by either side of industry which limits production. 
On the other hand, if the entire strength of industry—mining, manufacture, 
building, agriculture and services—is whole-heartedly exerted for the attain- 
ment of the objectives set out in this Paper, the Government is confident 
that our present difficulties will be/overcome and that we shall succeed in 
carrying out the great tasks beforé us. 
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Utility furniture. ... sé 
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Motor cycles say aes 
Pedal cycles ee jap 


Household coal ... 7 


Mae: . | 1,994 = 14,045 
i oo oa 23 103 


WA}... 881 626 631 


Passenger journeys ...| Millions M.A.|. 101-3 | 96-5 | 122-1(9) 110-919 
Merchandise ...  ...| Million W.A.| 0-93: Q-81| 1.23 1-13 


‘Minerals ... Bt ian ge spe 1-10 0-88 0-97 1 
‘Coal, coke and patent fuel ai es 3-49 3-20; 2-81 ~ 2.87. 
Total ton-miles of freight | Million | 3 
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380 
Roads | 
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Agriculture— | | wi 
Movement off farms— Aver. of 1936/7-1938/9 | 1945 
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Fuller details of most of the series above will be found in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. 

In comparing the figures for the fourth quarters of 1945 and 1946 with the pre-war annual 

averages, it should be noted that many of the series are subject to some degree of seasonal varia- 

tion and that on this account the-fourth quarter normally shows higher figures than the average 

for the year. NG se ; Ld Rey 

M.A. = monthly average; W.A. = weekly average. (*) September—October. 

() 4th Quarter only. : ) ey, nner ‘ 

(3) October—November. : : ird quarter 

(*) End December. | 11) New registrations. 
Year ending 30th March. ee et og 1946 

(*) Average for whole year. | | ay 939. 

(7) Figures relate to 1935 and are only roughly com- 

parable with 1945-6 figures. 
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UNDER-PRODUCTION 


The “* Economic Survey for 1947,” pub- 
lished as a White Paper, is the most 
disturbing statement ever made by a 
British Government, The account which 
it gives of this country’s plight is frank 
and grave. The continued reluctance. of 
the Government to insist outright upon 
the root-and-branch remedies which 
should follow inexorably from their 
analysis is at least as alarming. The 


crippling shortage of coal and power, 


key materials, mathinery, man-power, and 
dollars is lucidly and bluntly described. 
The general prescriptions for a,cure are 
exemplary. The overriding claims of coal, 
capital equipment, and exports are re- 
peatedly stated. The paramount import- 
ance of productivity, of greater output 
from each worker, is proclaimed several 
times, with the corollary that higher wages 
or shorter hours can only be justified by 
greater production. Every kind of re- 
strictive practice, whether by employers or 
. workers, is denounced. “Increased out- 
“put a man-year is the only way to 
“expand production and the standard of 
** living.” 

~ We could indeed at a pinch live without new 
houses or holidays, but our national existence 


mes impossible if we cannot produce 
enough coal and electric power. 


The “whole industrial programme this 
“ year depends upon the miners,” and the 
“indispensable minimum” of coal from 
British pits this year is 200,000,000 tons. It 
is the actual and specific proposals for 
putting these counsels into effect that fall 
short, sometimes frighteningly short, of 
the life-and-death necessities revealed. The 
White Paper’s bark is worse than its bite. 
The programme outlined for. recruiting 
miners, economizing in coal, and ration- 
ing fuel and power offers no real assurance 
either that the 200,000,000 tons will be got 
or that this decisive gap will be bridged. 
The programme of imports lacks the ruth- 
lessness that alone can afford some safe- 
guard against a collapse of the capacity to 


buy abroad. The distribution of man- 


power among essential and non-essential 
occupations is left to chance. No prac- 
tical proposals are made for staffing the 
under-manned key industries. The man- 
power budget, wages policy, and hours of 
work all depend upon pious hopes and 
good intentions. The trade unions may 
not have had the last word this time, but 
they have prevented the Government from 
having it. There is no last word. 

The White Paper tells its plain tale of 
national impoverishment against the black 
background of recent days’ events. No 


one needs convincing to-day that “ our 
“national existence becomes impossible 
“if we cannot produce enough coal: and 
* electric power.” or that “‘ we cannot live 
“without imported food.” The “large 
“excess of requirements over resources ” 
recorded time and again in the “.Survey ” 
will now not surprise even those who 
were still waging their irresponsible 
campaign against “ austerity ’’ and restric- 
tions only a few weeks ago. All these facts 
have been brought home by happenings 
much more potent and brutal than any 
Official statement. The American and 
Canadian credits will probably run out 
before British foreign payments have been 
balanced or the essential supply of dollars 
has been assured; to make sterling 
convertible into dollars next July, as 
promised, may prove either impossible or 
disastrous. The strain imposed last year 
by the revival of peace-time activity. 
upon “the basic industries, particularly 
“fuel and power,” proved in the end 
insupportable. Yet work on capital equip- 
ment and maintenance amounted to no 
more than in a normal year before the 
war, in spite of six years’ arrears; living 
standards did not increase “as fast as 
“hoped”; and increased exports still 


-failed by £200,000,000 to pay for a volume 


of imports:no more than 70 per cent. of 
1938. This year any “ further expansion 
“of our productive effort” will be 
“ extremely difficult.” Imports up to 80-85 
per cent. of the quantity in 1938 will be 
sought. “We cannot export coal,” and 
exports of steel and cotton textiles can- 
not be expanded. Thus exports of manu- 
factures will have to be as much as two- 
thirds larger than before the war, and 
without more coal and power, more 
labour, and a reduction in supplies for the 
home market it cannot be done. 

The White Paper gives no convincing 
reason to suppose that it will be done. 
The paramount necessity of enlarging 
exports in payment for larger imports this 
year is only part of the story. The pro- 
portion of imports not covered by exports 
must be paid for by other means. Oversea 
expenditure for the forces, in Germany, 
in the colonies, and for other purposes— 
“ broadly ” and light-heartedly estimated 
at only £175,000,000—must be met: It is 
proposed to fill the gap by borrowing 
£350,000,000 abroad. Even this in no way 
ends the tale. The draft on the remaining 
£955,000,000 of American and Canadian . 
credits this year will be still heavier. 
There will be large deficits in trade with 
dollar countries. British surpluses in trade 
with the eastern hemisphere cannot be 


settled in ‘dollars, and dollar outgoings 
must be’ much more than £350,000,000. 
The attempt to make sterling convertible 
in July may have incalculable, even 
catastrophic, consequences. To say, as 


the White Paper does, that the situation 


will be righted by the recovery of the 
countries of Europe and the Far East is 
unhelpful, to say the least. The most 
likely immediate sequel of the vulnefable 
position into which Britain has been 
brought by the war and by international 
agreement is a. disastrously rapid drain 
on the remaining dollar credits and a 
failure to procure the imports required 
- to provision industry and the people. 
Other means of ensuring supplies from 
‘abroad by special arrangement with this 
country’s customers may become inescap- 
able. 
to say about them or about the implica- 
tions of the dollar shortage on the course 
of trade policy already laid down. 

The peril does not go unregarded in the 
White Paper. “Our national existence 
“depends on imports.” The critical im- 
portance of exports to “hard currency ”’ 
countries is proclaimed. The probable 
need for “close import control ” especially 
on -purchases from the western hemi- 
sphere is admitted. The need to ease the 
strain by building up home production of 
both food and ships is stated. It is recog- 
nized both that supplies to the home 
market must be restrained and that, as a 
permanent condition, “we must devote 
“a quarter of our manufacturing capa- 
city,’ and a much larger proportion of 
the engineering, vehicle, chemical, and 
other industries, to exports. It is in the 
application of these prescriptions to the 
immediate programme that the fatal re- 
- Juctance appears. The facts are plain. The 
disease is known. The regimen for its 
cure, in all its harshness and rigour, is 
- apparent; in general terms it 1s described 
soundly enough in the “Survey.” But 


even the experience of the past twenty . 


months, so fully set out in this very docu- 
ment, has not yet convinced Mr. ATTLEE 
and his colleagues that the only possible 
foundation for planning is to prepare for 
the worst. The White Paper contains a 
fluent account of the Government’s 
machinery and methods of planning. What 
it does not explain is how this comprehen- 
sive system of economic “ budgeting ” 
could allow the near-catastrophe of these 
weeks by permitting the structure of 
economic activity to become so perilously 
top-heavy. In fact these so-called 
“ targets”’ are merely estimated require- 
ments, and there is no evidence yet of any 


real “capacity to relate them to actual 


resources. 

Planning on this scale raises many large 
issues. It has still to be reconciled with 
the industrial flexibility and adaptation 
upon which the White Paper itself insists ; 
and whether the instruments of planning 
~-public spending, public investment, 
taxation, and direct controls—can reason- 
ably be employed to prefabricate the entire 
economic process must remain very doubt- 
ful indeed. In terms of last year’s results, 


Yet the White Paper has no word 


at any rate, there was too little planning, 
not too much. It was not planning which 
absorbed the demobilized millions but the 
same surge back to work as followed the 
first world war. It was not planning which 
permitted the waste of. man-power, 
materials, and dollars implied in the 
nation’s living beyond its means. It was 
not planning which could do no more for 
capital equipment than in a normal year 
before: the war. ‘The priorities derived 
from this “Survey” .were as evident 
twelve months ago as they are now. Will 
they be better enforced in 1947 ? Whether 
account is taken of the estimated distribu- 
tion of total man-power or of building 
labour as between housing and productive 
industry, of the allocation of imports or 
the proposed inadequate increase of 15 per 
cent. in capital equipment, the answer can 
invite no confidence. There are no. 
proposals to stimulate output by fiscal 
or other imcentives. . There are only 
comfortable words about cooperation 
in factories. There is no agenda for 


_ productivity apart froma a belated in- 


quiry into the facts, no actual pro- 
gramme for larger food production, 
no clear plan to make the apparatus of - 
inland transport capable of carrying its 
burdens. The strongest asset of a Labour 
Government becomes its weakest because 
the Government cannot issue the required 
orders without the prior consent of the 
trade unions. Truly the Government may 
say that “we may never restore the 
“ foundations of our national life.” 

The working. people of this country 
deserve better than this. It is, after all, their 
own fate and future that are at stake; it 
is they who will save their country if they 
are called. The present crisis is a crisis 
of under-production. The shortage is not 
only of coal but of machinery and manu- 
factures, of the equipment of industry, and 
of the means of making or buying abroad 
the necessities and the amenities of life. 
More than 2,000,000 men now stand: idle 
because too little coal is being mined. 
Many thousands will be without work for 
a time in coming months while restrictions 
on fuel and power remain unavoidable. 
Millions may again be out of work in the 
next and worse crisis if the foundations of 
industry and export cannot be laid firm 
and level before the dollar credits run out. 
The notion of unemployment caused by 
under-production is hard for the workers 
of this country to grasp. They were only 
too familiar a bare decade ago with the 
mass idleness brought about by what was 
called, ironically enough, “ over-produc- 
tion.” To-day the only way to full em- 
ployment is by harder work. Only sheer 
physical effort can hold the line while the 
re-equipment of industry proceeds and the 
mechanical means of greater productivity, 
relieving human exertion, are progressively 
provided. In this sense the trade unions 
hold the fate of this country in their hands 
as the R.A.F. held it seven years ago. But 
it is the responsibility and the privilege of 
the Government not only to lay down the 
order of battle but also to lead the attack. 
This they have not yet done. 
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disturbing statement ever made by a 
British Government. The account which 
it gives of this country’s plight is frank 
and grave. The continued reluctance of 
the Government to insist outright upon 
the root-and-branch remedies which 
should follow inexorably from their 
analysis is at least as alarming. The 
crippling shortage of coal and power, 
key materials, machinery, man-power, and 
dollars is lucidly and bluntly described. 
The general prescriptions for a cure are 
exemplary. The overriding claims of coal, 
capital equipment, and exports are re- 
peatedly stated. The paramount import- 
ance of productivity, of greater output 
from each worker, is proclaimed several 
times, with the corollary that higher wages 
or shorter hours can only be justified by 
greater production. Every kind of re- 
strictive practice, whether by employers or 
workers, is denounced. “Increased out- 
“put a man-year is the only way to 
“expand production and the standard of 
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We could indeed at a pinch live without new 
houses or holidays, but our national existence 


becomes impossible if we cannot produce 
enough coal and electric power. 


The “whole industrial programme this 


“ year depends upon the miners,” and the 
“indispensable minimum.” of coal from 
British pits this year is 200,000,000 tons. It 


is the actual and specific proposals for. 


putting these counsels into effect that fall 
short, sometimes frighteningly short, of 
the life-and-death necessities revealed. The 
White Paper’s bark is worse than its bite. 
The programme outlined for recruiting 
miners, economizing in coal, and ration- 
ing fuel and power offers no real assurance 
either that the 200,000,000 tons will be got 
or that this decisive gap will be bridged. 
The programme of imports lacks the ruth- 
lessness that alone can afford some safe- 
guard against a collapse of the capacity to 
buy abroad. The distribution of man- 
power among essential and non-essential 
occupations is left to chancé. No prac- 
tical proposals are made for staffing the 
under-manned key industries. The man- 
power budget, wages policy, and hours of 
work all depend upon pious hopes and 
good intentions. The trade unions may 
not have had the last word this time, but 
they have prevented the Government from 
having it. There is no last word. 

The White Paper tells its plain tale of 
national impoverishment against the black 
background of recent days’ events. No 


one needs convincing to-day that “ our 
“national existence becomes impossible - 
“if We cannot produce enough coal and 
“ electric power ”’ or that ““ we cannot live 
‘“ without imported food.” The “ large 
excess. of requirements over resources ” 
recorded time and again in the “ Survey ” 
will now not surprise even those who 
were still waging their irresponsible 
campaign against “ austerity ” and restric- 
tions only a few weeks ago. All these facts 
have been brought home by happenings 
much more potent and brutal than any 
Official statement. The American and 
Canadian credits will probably run out 
before British foreign payments have been © 
balanced or the éssential supply of dollars 
has been assured; to make sterling 
convertible into dollars. next July, as 
promised, may prove either impossible or 
disastrous. The strain imposed last year 
by the revival of peace-time activity 
upon “the basic industries, particularly 
“fuel and power,’ proved in the end 
insupportable. Yet work on capital equip- 
ment and maintenance amounted to no 
more than in a normal year before the 
war, in spite of six years’ arrears; living 
standards did not increase “as fast as 
“hoped”; .and increased exports still 
failed by £200,000,000 to pay for a volume 
of imports no more than 70 per cent. of 
1938. This year any “further expansion 
‘of our productive ‘effort’ will be 
‘ extremely difficult.” Imports up to 80-85. 
per cent. of the quantity in 1938 will be 
sought. “We cannot export coal,” and 
exports of steel and cotton textiles can- 
not be expanded. Thus exports of manu- 
factures will have to be as much as two- 
thirds larger than before the war, and 
without more coal and power, more 
labour, and a reduction in supplies for the 
home market it cannot be done. 

The White Paper gives no convincing 
reason to suppose that it will be done. 
The paramount necessity of enlarging 
exports in payment for larger imports.this 
year is only part of the story. The pro- 
portion of imports not covered by exports 
must be paid for by other means. Oversea 
expenditure for the forces, in Germany, 
in the colonies, and for other purposes— 
‘ broadly ” and light-heartedly estimated 
at only £175,000,000—must be met. It is 
proposed to fill the gap by borrowing 
£350,000,000 abroad. Even this in no way 
ends the tale. The draft on the remaining 
£955,000,000 of American and Canadian 
credits this year will be still heavier. 
There will be large deficits in trade with 
dollar countries. British surpluses in trade 
with the eastern hemisphere cannot be 
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settled in dollars, and dollar outgoings 
must be much more than .£350,000,000. 
The attempt to make sterling convertible 
in July may have incalculable, even 
catastrophic, consequences. To say, as 
the White Paper does, that the situation 
will be righted by the recovery of the 
countries of Europe and the Far East 1s 
unhelpful, to say the least. The most 
likely immediate sequel of the vulnerable 
position into which Britain has_ been 
brought by the war and by international 
agreement is a disastrously rapid drain 
on the remaining dollar credits and a 
failure to procure the imports required 
to provision industry and the people. 
Other means of ensuring supplies from 
abroad by special arrangement with this 
country’s customers may become inescap- 
able. Yet the White Paper has no word 
to say about them or about the implica- 
tions of the dollar shortage on the course 
of. trade. policy already laid down. 


The peril does not go unregarded in the - 


White Paper. “Our national existence 
“depends on imports.” The critical im- 
portance of exports:to “hard currency ”’ 
countries is proclaimed. The probable 
need for “ close import control ” especially 
on purchases from the western hemi- 


~ sphere is admitted: The need to ease the 


strain by building up home production of 
both food and ships is stated. It is recog- 
nized both that supplies to the home 
market must be restrained and that, as a 
permanent condition, ““we must devote 
“a quarter of our manufacturing capa- 
city,” and a much larger proportion of 
the engineering, vehicle, chemical, and 
other industries, to exports. It is in the 
application of these prescriptions to the 
immediate programme that the fatal re- 
luctance appears. The facts are plain. The 
disease is known. The regimen for its 
cure, in all its harshness and rigour, is 
apparent; in general terms it is described 
soundly enough in the “Survey.” But 
even the experience of the past twenty 
months, so fully set out in this. very docu- 
ment, has not yet convinced Mr. ATTLEE 
and his colleagues that the only possible 
foundation for planning is to prepare for 
the worst. The White Paper contains a 
fluent account of the Government’s 
machinery and methods of planning. What 
it does not explain is how this comprehen- 
sive system of economic “ budgeting ” 
could allow the near-catastrophe of these 
weeks by permitting the structure of 
economic activity to become so perilously 
top-heavy. In fact these so-called 
“targets” are merely estimated require- 
ments, and there is no evidence yet of any 
real capacity to relate them to actual 
resources. ® . 

Planning on this scale raises many large 
“issues. It has still-to be reconciled with 
the industrial flexibility and adaptation 
upon which the White Paper itself insists ; 
and whether the instruments of planning 
—public spending, public investment, 
taxation, and direct controls—can reason- 
ably be employed to prefabricate the entire 
economic process must remain very doubt- 
ful indeed. In terms of last year’s results, 


at any rate, there was too little planning, 
not too much. It was not planning which 
absorbed the demobilized millions but the 
same surge back to work as followed the 
first world war. It was not planning which 
permitted the waste of man-powef, 
materials, and dollars implied in the 
nation’s living beyond its means. It was 
not planning which could do no more for 
capital equipment than in a normal year 
before the war. The priorities derived 
from this “ Survey”: were ‘as evident 
twelve months ago as they are now. Will 
they be better enforced in 1947 ? Whether 
account is taken’ of the estimated distribu- 
tion of total man-power or of building 
labour as between housing and productive 
industry, of the allocation of imports or 
the proposed inadequate increase of 15 per 
cent. in capital equipment, the answer can 
invite no confidence. There are no 
proposals to stimulate output by fiscal 
or other incentives. There are only 
comfortable words about . cooperation 
in factories. There is no agenda for 
productivity apart from a belated in- 
quiry into the facts, no actual pro- 
gramme for larger food production, 
no clear plan to make the apparatus of 
inland transport capable of carrying its 
burdens. The strongest asset of-a Labour 
Government becomes its weakest because 
the Government cannot issue the required 
orders without the prior consent of-the 
trade unions. Truly the Government may 
say that “we may never restore the 
“ foundations of our national life.” 

The working people of this country 
deserve better than this. It is, after all, their 
own fate and future that are at stake; it 
is they who will save their country if they 


_are called. The present crisis is a crisis 


of under-production. The shortage is not 
only of coal but of machinery and manu- 
factures, of the equipment of industry, and 
of the means of making or buying abroad 
the necessities and the amenities of life. 
More than 2,000,000 men now stand idle 
because too little coal is being mined. 
Many thousands will be without work for 
a time in coming months while restrictions 
on fuel and power remain unavoidable. 
Millions may. again be out of work in the 
next and worse crisis if the foundations of 
industry and export cannot be laid firm 
and level before the dollar credits run out. 
The notion of unemployment caused by 
under-production is hard for the workers 
of this country to grasp. They were only 
too familiar a bare decade ago with the 
mass idleness brought about by what was 
called, ironically enough, “ over-produc- 
tion.” To-day the only way to full em- 
ployment is by harder work. Only-sheer 
physical effort can hold the line while the 
re-equipment of industry proceeds and the 
mechanical means of greater productivity, 
relieving human exertion, are progressively 
provided. In this sense the trade unions 
hold the fate of this country in their hands 
as the R.A.F. held it seven years ago. But 
it-is the responsibility and the privilege of. 
the Government not only to lay down the 
order of battle but also to lead the attack. 
This they have not yet done. 


Printed by THE TIMES PUBLISHING Company, Limited, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4, England. 
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A hundred years of education and "progress" leave us with many 


varallels in the 1940s, The other day we met a fellow who 
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seriously thought Stalin was our Prime Minister, 


Some may find these results "surprising". Such surprise 
is only an index:-of the degree to which highly intelligent and 
resvonsible people - even sometimes including those elected to 
represent others =- may come to live in a special world and to 
lose touch with the quiet nine-tenths. ifter all, it's a whole- 
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anyway ! it is because of this difficulty, in fact, that social 
and Opinion Research was borne out of vnainful necessity, and has 
flourished on the humus of human tension and uncertainty. AS 2 
Research Organisation, we have no axe to grind. But as a group 
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concerned with the general hnealtn of democrasy. Whatever anyone 
personally thinks of the White Paper, it is vital that 1t should 
be very widely understood. This wide understanding is lacking, 
not only in regard to the White Paver, but in regard to the 
Government's activities and intentions as a whole. And not only 
in regard to the Govermment, but in regard to ALL political 
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partics and what goes on in public life generally. ...cccccsece 

One tangible factor immediately responsible for some 

of this situation is Language. The Prime Ilinister of Britain, 
symbol of democratic representation, believes that the White 
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and statisticians basing 
assumed norms, inadequately related to tne social, psychological 
and illogical processes going on here ana all over tne world 
They might do well, themselves, to learn the masselanguage of 
Littlewood-illogic and Lyndoeemindedness? Or, if they persist 
in remaining exclusively academic, they. can at least consult the 
thesis with which Dr. Rudolf Flesch recently obtained nis Ph.D. 
LVersity. “Trust America to produce a "Flesch 
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“! Wareh 18, 1947. 


Ag you are an expert in public affairs, we 
thought it might interest you to have the results 
of a recont Mass-Observation Survey on a specific 
point of political public relations, which has been 
the subject of recent argument in the House, the 
Press and elsewhere, ‘We can also draw some wider 
inferences from this limited Survey. The job of a 
politician or publicist is so complicated nowadays 
ae sonetimes avi impartial outside analysis may 

@lp? 


Of course, public relations are not the poor 
eousins of harassed iinisters or the omergency relief 
squads for decrepit business undertakings, Any 
group's public relations reflect its whole basic 
attitude of mind to the public with waom it is con- 
cerned. Public relations is neither a mystery nor 
& d1gGeasee it is not something which can suddenly 
tego wrong". It is simply a combination of commonsense 
and the common touch - and in this gense it is the 
very essence of the democratic appreach. 


Tt is oux job to try to probe below the surface 
of the volitically "ovvious", down to the neglected 
or misunderstood elements in public mood and public 
necd. We ave therefore constantly studying public 
(and private) relations. Here we diffidently offor 
one piece of evidence_(one of many) which may 
iliuminate a very serious affair, 


Yours sincerely, 


9 oe SAG hans | 
f Can People Understand Gnd,.7046? 
B, Morons or Patriots? 


C, Illogic and Leadership, (Tom Harciseon) 


(lieDe Willcock) 
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Yor Mass<-Observations. 


"The White Pa 


le langua, | and I am sure 
the bulk of 


and unders tand ite" 


¥ is written in s 

& people can oe” 
(Prime Minister, Febe27) 

"It is directed at that minority of the public which can be 


persuaded tc foxm its thought the study of economic treatises," 
("Times* Leader, March 5) 


"fhe wording could hardly be improved.......l0 citizen with any 
sense of corporate responsibility should fail to buy, read and 
seep it.* "News Chronicie" Leader, March 5) 

erporate responsibility « isn't that the LeP,T,5." 
(London pos wan ; March 12) 


Is the White Paper in simple enough language for the bulk of the people? 
Or f1t only for the treatise«eminded minority? Is the text almost 


boyond improvement? And is the *popular’ version really popular? 
And how? 


stout. 1947"% is the Spnocular* version of 


Gad « 7046 ("Se ono; go > 


), differing from the original 
only in a coloured cover design and several (statistical) diagrams to 
support the text. WUass<observers discussed the popular cover with all 
sorts of citizens. The results were extremely diffuse, ard some of 
the reactions could suitably be described as chaotic. Thus a 


workingemaris 


"It's a chart like and that's a pulley. Let's see how - 
that's a red line, isn't it? 4nd he is red « that means 
he is either a Labour man, Secialist or a Communist. The 
pulley and yvope are blue, so that mist be the Tories and 
the Labour man is trying to pull them down, That's what I 
think, That is right isn't it? It is. It mst be." 


More definite, a Kilburn housewife: 


"Vould the man be hanging himself maybe? It's a crane like?" 


And a. neighbour down the streets 
"The yed line I showld think is for danger, and tie (xed) 


am 3 = 


man pulling up the hook looks as though he was in dangox.s 
Some sort of exercise, perhapse" 


While this artisan saw it all in a flash 


“T make that out as a labourer trying to do his work, 
put being pulled dow by red tape." 


Many did more or less understand the cover’s symbolism. Many others 
missed the point completely, or got the wreng (input) end of the sticks 
Wet that there is anything new about lack of clarity in 

official propaganda, An MeOQeIe Gas campaign (Spring, 1941) actually 

lowered the extent of public understanding, causing confusion and 

setting un a hestile reaction, The great "“Armewhite in the Slacke 

out*® campaign produced a nil effect, as measured by regulary counts 

of people wearing white befere, during and after, 4 recent commodity 
irvey repeated after a ycar's intensive advertising, showed a mil 

increase in public goodwill or az ape eciation of the firm's product. 

But on the whole, Government and other information services steadily 


improved after 1941 - until recently 


The paper's cover came from the C,0,Ii. The text came from 
a Steering Committee which co-ordinates departmental heads and others 
most concerned with Goverment economics; a senior Treasury official 
is socretary. This Committee includes several distinguished 
economists and administrators who - in cormon with much of the muman 
yroce « think they can write. 

49 a Nesearch unit which has often had to test publicity 


literature for Goverment departments and advertising agencies, 


- 5 on | 
formulate con on 
"Speed up," "The Government's personal view, 
"Get together, ® "Getting people into action," 
"First to get going." "a fellow of my standing doesn't 


understand those words," 
"Does it mean make a cirgie?" 
| "Is it the end?" 

Wheti two "difficult" words are used together the effect is 
correspondingly increased. Thus only one in three were clear about 
rigid application; and some went badly wrong: 

"Strong asking." 

"Everything under control." 

"That's where you're working, sort of thing." 

"You want a job done = you seek permission to do it." 

Even totalitarian planning was very often misunderstood. 
Se Sent f Uncertain 


If phyvases with hard words are hard, how much more so whole 


sentences. Take this ones The gap between resources and requirements 


vill in the ¢ 16560 by some of ti irements 
UNnSUD plied. 
With hand in hair, came one response: 


“Oh, God!" 


it should be emphasised that all words and phrases were put to 
people by experienced investigators, and in the White Paper 
context. they were given every encouragement to work things out 
in detail, Some conversations took well over an hour, 
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he sentence positively infuriated some, who didn't think it made 
senses at all. Most could make little of it, 

Semieparalysis was caused by a main sentence in the 
ae{od]ectives)of this 


ietermination to put first things first, 


Conclusions 


Papert eradoc 


the Govermnont's 


Craftsman, aged 31; "It probably means the Government wants 
to run all industries instead of being run privately." 


Craftsman, aged 353: "It means the production of machines for 
making machines taking first priority." 


Labourer, aged 27: “It's saying thet they are going to fetch 
things up to a standard of living what we were used to before 


da” ¢ TT"? it 
vil 3 Wat a 


Labourer, aged 503; "*Sert of conscription." 
This haze of vague impact is largely due to the arrangement of words, 
and the (lack of) punctuation, But some men did not even understand 


words like objectives - e.g. the man who said - "Well, it’s an 


obstacle", Hmbody proved particularly difficult: 


"To make," "Encloses." 

"Fo help." "In force." 

"To put your heart in ite" "Bring together," 
"In yourself, isn’t it?* "Get it done," 


One other typeesentence « a relatively simple one - will suffice to 


complete our illustrations. & democratic Government must therefore 
conduct its economic planning in a manner which preserves the maximux 
possible freedom of choice to the individual citizen, Typical 
misinterpretationss 


"I should imagine the Government wants the working-class 
peovle to get every benefit that's going." 


"Eovernmment should be all out for the working-classes,." 


~ VT + 
“It's to get the choice of people to get to kmow whether 
they're doing right or wrong." 


"Il think it is saying that we're not going to have freedom 
of choice," 


"Can't make head or tail of it.* 
. : ° 
Be 
MORONS or PATRIOTS? 


The White Paper as at present written is - on our analysis - 
incapable of directly influencing most of the population to any sign~ 
ificant dogres,. This majority includes millions of sensible and 
intelligent citizens in resvonsible production jobs. Ten years’ 
experience of Masg-Observation does not lead us to subscribe to Dr, 
Hooton's view that modern man is moronic. He may on occasion behave 
moronically, largely through unsatisfied desires and because of 
inadequate instruction, information, incentive and leadership inspired 
from above, But there have been occasions in the past decade when 
the average Cockney or Goerdie has stayed steadicr and seen further 
than his elected leaders, 

Nevertheless, research does show a wide gulf still existing 
between the languages of leadership and of the general public, There ars 
also indications that the language ~ indeed, much in the approach - of 
politics is somewhat out of gear with modern mass mentality. Sir John 
Anderson has lately stressed (Debate, March 11) that only 37% of the 
electorate voted for the present Govermeut,. but millions in 1945 
did not bother to wake a cross on a piece of paper to decide the future 


of their country. any County Councils are returned vy under 10% of 


«Ban 


their electorate, Ave these non-voters hopelessly apathetic or 
dumb, then? Our own studies do not suggest so. In five elections 
we have carried out careful experiments which indicate that much 


electioneering goes on above people's heads, and that a part of 


political campaigning is in effect a ritual survival from a 
century back « when there were only a few hundred voters to 
approach and convince, 
there are, of course, many considerations other than that 
of language ana approach. There are elements of apathy, as well 
as of positive political scepticism, among the British public; and 
these are tending to increase, irrespective cf party or personal 
fecling, no democrat can be wholly satisfied at such trends.among 
our citizens on whom the survival of the democratic way depelluse 
In democracy, apathy is every bit as dangerous as antagonism, mis- 
understanding or ignorance is just as weakening as distrust or 
disguste We can sympathise with the inhabitants of Guatemala who, 
when asked (in a 1944 Opinion Poll) for their feelings about the war, 
replied “What war?". But how about the electors in the constituency 
represented by an energetic and able Mi.P., one of these who has been 
emphasising the need for better Government Public Relations, 487, 
of his constituents do not know his name. 

in a report of the Children's Employment Commission in 
the 1840s (quoted by Arthur Bryant): 

‘Several had never heard the name of the Queen nor 
other names, such as Nelson, Wellington, Bonaparte; but 
it was noteworthy that those who had never heard even of 
Ste Paul, Moses, or Solomon, were very well instructed 


ac to the life, deeds, and character of Dick Turpin, 
end especially of Jack Sheppard,’ 
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4 hundred years of education and "progress" lscave us with many 
parallels in the 1940s, The other day we met 2 fellow who 
eriously thought Stalin was our Prime Minister. 
Some may find these results "surprising", Such survrise 
is only an index of the degree to which highly intelligent and 


nsible people ~ even sometimes including those selected to 


jwise 
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represent others « may come te live in a special world : 
lose touch with the quiet nine-tenths. After all, it's a whole- 
time job to keep in teuch with the othsr, selfeexpressive tenth, 
anyway § it is because of this difficuity, in fact, that Sccial 

and Oninion Research was borne out of painful necessity, and has 
flourished on the humus of human tension and uncertainty. AS @ 
Research Organisation, we have no axe to grind, But as a s£roup 

of normal citizens with widely varying opinions, we are automatically 
concerned with the general health of democrazy. Whatever anyone 
personally thinks of the White Paver, it is vital that it should 

be very widely understood. This wide understanding is lacking, 

not only in regard to the White Paper, but in regard to the 
Govermicnt's activities and intentions as a whole. And net only 


in regard to the Geverrment, but in regard bo 4nL political 
arties and What gocs on in public Life generallyecescocsseae 


One tangible factor immedistely responsible for some 
of this situation is Language, The Prime Minister of Britain, 
symbol of democratic representation, believes that the White 

aper is written in simple language for the “bulk of the people*. 
He is wronge That is one simple measure of the gulf between 


Rt. Hon. and Non-Voter. 


Ce 
LOGIC and LGADERSHIPs Discugsion 


Ordinary people are interested in and concerned about 
serious issues. But most can only think and telk in their own 
version of our language. For ordinary PROPAGANDA (and politics) 
comlete intelligibility is not necessarily essential, since to a 
large degres emétional factors and considerations of “social prestige" 
operate, But in matters of DUNSPRMATION where it is imperative tiat 
the whole vublic should understand facts = that is, should react 


logically - language becomes a primary consideration, To talk to 


everyone is not, as so many specialists supvose, to talk down. 
Popularisation is not to be confused (as it incessantly is confused) 
with Vulgarisation. the White Sanper would have lost nothing oy being 
written more directly; the effect could have been enormously greater. 


It is geldom satisfactory to turn over the complicated 


facts of a serious situation to others, outsiders, for them to "put 
across", (After all, the Steering Cormittee's text is no more 
ineffective than the C.0,I's superimposed cover design. ) Clear verbal 
thinking is reauired at the highest levels, and at every stage, right 
from the start. The lack of it (e.g. in the Cabinet Offices) indicates 
something more then speclalism; it suggests a fundamental weakiess 
in democratic principle and approach, 

Clearly, all plans depend in the end on ordinary people. 
These people's feelings and prejudices are in offect just as 
important as the planners! demonstrable "facts". Their feelings are 


determined largely by how much of the facts they understand and 


*ll-} 


misunderstand, Higheups and logical experts consistently under- 
rate mass illogic and paychologic, which so often decide the fate 
of policies and nations, Indeed, it would be possible to argué 


that our present difficult situation is partly due to econonists 
and statisticians basing logical calculations on academically 


assumed norms, inadequately related to the social, psychological — 


and illogical processes going on here and all over the world. 
They might de well, themselves, to learn the massa-language of 
Littlewood+illogic and Iyndoe-mindedness? Or, if they persist 
in remaining exclusively academic, they can at least consult the 
thesis with which Dr, Rudolf Pleseh recently obtained his PhD. 
at Columbia University. Trust America to produce a "Plesch 
Reading Difficulty Formula"! 

The strengthening of planning staff promised by Sir 
Stafford Cripps (Debate, March 11) is liable to widen the gulf 
between the ignorant and thse informed, Is it not high time that 
the common touch was felt on each expext shoulder and thumbed 


every Top Serious file? 


HeO 
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"ae sree i par arl asked’ to answer, - +. 
report is. consi “the questi ong at the nd “2 ‘ his 2 2a | 

4: When I Sick: over, I was told that tr 

idles and that a certain amount. of o Mitre, wor was being iy 
Mr,Brand owing to the illness of eee However, when here. 
“Yeport came in and I’ had-read it carefully through, iy seemed to. 
me to have some very serious d.oficiencies. In the first case, — 
the order was unsatisfactory since the reader was. Sumpe d backwards 
and forwards from the factory to high trade union policy and then 
‘back to the factory again in. succeeding chapters. . There have Deen 
at least four different e eae te for chapters and I concluded © 
that the only thing to do would be to adopt the safest rule — that 
is, to put the main factual chapters first, followed by the — 
analysis and finally discussion and recommendations, 


The. present order consists of Part I, which Aconuitinls na 
unions, theiz membership, the Trado Union Congress and the existing 
national machimery for conciliation. Part IIT deals with the main . 
problems which trade unionists face, — wages, hours, conditions, ete, 
Part III is an analysis of industrial relations in action, starting 
from the worker and dealing in turn with shop stewards, the foreman, 
the persoanel manager, the Joint. Production Committee and the 
breakdown of relations on the job which results in a strike, Part 
IV is a discussion of the high level policy of trade unionism and 

an estimate of future trends and difficulties. 


Additions and Alterationa; ) . 
The main additions and alverations which I have made are: 


(i) A completely new Introduction, containing a synopsis of 
chapters and a considerable section entitled "Conclusions", 


(ii) Chapter 2 has been shortened. 


€iii) About. half. Chapter 5 has been removed to an Appendix, 


(iv) & section of Chapter 7 has been removed to an Appendix, 


fe EY Chapter 8 has becn completely rearranged and an additional — 
ar ; . , seotion on personnel - hanagemen and welfare UPORVs see added, 


s\t (vi) Chapter 9 has been much rearranged, 


(vii) Chapter 11 - a note has been added on the history and 
relations between the trade union movenent and the Labour 
Party. 


(vii) Chapter 12 is largely unchanged but may be new to the 
Executive. It was tio last cheptor written by Madge. | 


The whole report has beor hoewily editod ‘by ne throughout 
for style amc arrange:.:ent of paragraphs. 


Tn view there. is valuable ani in some instances original 
work in © apters 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, . On the other hand, 
_I do not feel that the report on the whole is quite up ¥o the 

st PEP ation, 40 the or is on cuseh one staten ant ; 
et in. wes on to of discussion, comment 


@ 


at all given for example as to whether one type of union constitution 
is better than another,.whrt are the comparative advantages of big 

or small branches, what could be mt to make the rank and file 
interest more active etc. ey 


NOLO TTR UNI a ngs CAE RM PE it ES PE ee 


Again, chapter 3 describes some of the workings of the Trade 
Union Congress and the movement towards amalgamation and federation 
of unions, It does not, however, comncnt - for cxample ‘there is no 
discussion on whether analgamation shouid proceed. more rapidly or 
of the methods by which it could be accelerated, if that is desirable. 


Chapter 4 contains a great deal of factual statencht on the 
national machincry for conciliation, but again draws no conclusions, 
Thus the whole of Part I is primarily factual, containing material 
which could be got from othcr sources, It has porhaps three points 
of value, First, it <sthcers together a good deal of material from 
scattered sources; second, the analysis of the three levels, percent 
age polls in branch mectings, and certain correlations between branch 
Bize and rank and file interest, are original, Thirdly, the whole 
wart can be regarded as a uscful statement of facts on which “ature 
discussion <f policy coulc be based. 


Ch. 5 shculd probly contain a sunmary of the difficulties of form 


ima national wage policy, anc of the difficulties of silo Up a teem id 
system of industrial incentives, . | 


Chapter 6 is again mainly factual, The whole subject of hours, 
conditions. demarcation and apprenticeship is not referred to again | 
in the report. EXCEPU in this pure ly narrative statement. 


Chapter 10 (on strikes) is, in my view, rather inadequate. 


Chapter ll (on trade union policy) contains some very interesting 
material, but it 1s by no means complete and once again there is no 
critical discussion of the issues involved. 


Chapter 12 seems to mc véry good in many ways, though a little 
loose in construction, 


There is no chaptcr on co-partnership,. 


For the convenience of members of the Executive who have not time 
to read the whole report, I wouldgggest thet the Introduction and 
Conclusions, and Chapters 11 and 12 are the most important chapters 
to read from the point of view of safeguarding P E P, 


In summary, the report does contain, in my view, a great deal 
of very valuable matcrial; and despite the above criticisns, Ll think 
it is worth publication.. I think it could. be published in its 
present form if wc took care to cmphasise that it is primarily a 
factual statement designed to put the facts before the public with a 
View to the public discussions which are:certain to boil up in the 
next five years. if it was going to be substantially improved and 
extended by adding a critical analysis of the facts given in most 
of the chapters, it would be necessary to constitute a strong group | 
Of Six or sight people with a drafter to go through the report as it 


stands, chapter by chapter, adding the necessary analysis and 
conclusions, 


The Executive are however, asked to consider which of the 
following courses should be taken:-— 


$42 Publish the report as it stands. 
Publish as it stands with the acdition of a new chapter on 

' CO-partncrship, 

(iii) Publish as it stands with the addition of a new chaptcr on 
co-partnership and a new chapter 10 on strikes (this would 
involve putting a group to work). 

(iv) Remit the whole report to a group for revision and delay 
publication for perhaps four months. 


GH. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The Scope and Conclusions of the Report. coe 


(i) Object and main themes of the Repart, ° 


This report is a qualitative analysis of certain fundamental factors 
in British industrial relations. It is primarily a study of atti- 
tudes, not a-comprehensive survey of the trade union movement or of 
industrial relations as a whole. For that reason it is’ not a com 
plete handbook. The history of trade uhionism has been written many 
tlmes, and many details —- for exomple details of national conciliation 
machinery - are readily available from published sources, — notably 
the "Industrial Relations Handbook" published by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. P E P did not feel it necessary to 
.Yepeat this published information except in so far as.a brief outline 
of the facts is needed both for the convenience of the reader and as 
the starting point for qualitative analysis, While, therefore, the 
chapters on T.l.C. policy and on national conciliation do not go into 
great historical detail, some of the qualitative analysis contains 
both detailed research work and extensive quotation. it is on this 
attempt to discover the. human situation which lies behind organisationa. 
forms, and to analyse the motives which give coherence to the trade 
~- union movement or which are tending to split it, that the emphasis of 
this report lies. . | ; ae pees. : 


The Paport is concerned with the problem. of. industrial relations as a 
-whele; but it is built round the trade union movement because tirade 
‘unionism is the focal point of all industrial. attitudes. | 
There are four main themes in the report, Firstly, there is an 
attempt to analyse the quality of the unions themselves - the relation 
ship between rank and'file members, the active member of the union 
branch, and the national leaders of the union: the type of man who 
becomes a branch secretary or the joint secretary of thc Union: 
democracy within the union structure as shown by the voting and 
attendance at branches and the cffect of branch resolutions on Head— 
quarters: all the stresses and strains within the union structure, 
some of which hold it together while others arc continually pulling 
the different levels of mombership apart. : ; 


Secondly, there is a discussion of the theory of wages, the actual. 
methods of wagc-fixing in industry, and the argument for a. co- SS 
ordinated wage policy for industry as a whole. | “ 3 


The third main subject of the report is an analysis of attitudes at 
work — the attitude of the operative or group of operatives towards 
their work and towards authority; the attitude of the forcman, the 
shop steward and the personnel manager: the attitude of management 
as a whole towards labour and labour towards management. 


Fourthly, the report deals with the major problem of future relation 
ship between trade unionism and the community as a whole. This is 
at once a social problem, an economic problem and a political problen. 
Socially, there is the question of the relative status and relation-— 
ship of management. and labour, Economically there is the basic 
problem of the right and just reward of labour in the total cost of 
production. . Politically, there is the question of defining the 
relationship between the trade union movement as a whole and the 
state, and the question of control of industry, a question now posed 
fairly and squarely by the existence of a Labour Government with a 
sure majority. Very roughly, these four themes are dealt with 
respectively in Parts I, II, III and IV of the Report. 


(ii) Contents of the Report by chapters. 
PART I. 


The Report is divided into four parts. Part I is primarily factual, 
dealing with the trade union structure and membership of the trade 
union movement. 


oe 


Chapter I. deals with the unions themselves, their numbers, size, 

and their distribution by industry; the different types of union: 

and the working constitution of typical unions, with some indication 
of the official hierarchy and the types: of official. | 

Chapter II deals with the union membership and with democracy within _ 
the union. The main part of this chapter is concerned with the | 
relationship between the rank and file-membership of the union, the 
active 20% who attend branch meetings and votd on branch resolutions, 
,and the headquarters organisation of the union,. There is a detailed 
analysis of the extent to which trade unionists attend their branch 
meetings and vote on the resolutions and. of the relationship between 
the branches and headquarters, | | | 


Theievidence in this chapter leads to two main conclusions, Th 5" 
first is that the rank and file membership comprising something like 
80% of the total, do not in normal times, take an active interest in 
union machinery. They will not attend branch meetings, they do not 
vote on resolutions, and in general they do not contribute greatly 
to the democratic functioning of the union as a machine. On the 
other hand, they are in one sense the most militant section of the 
whole union in that their demand for better conditions or better 
wages is less qualified by any feeling of responsibility either for 
the orderly contact of industrial negotiations or for the general 
balance of the economy of production, For this reason the rank and 
file may outrun the branch in their anxiety to fight employers for 
better conditions and in. their willingness to use the strike weapon 
where theigw demands are not catisfied. 


The second conclusion is‘that the active 20% of branch membership 
often outrun the policy of the national headquarters, While the 
branches show a fas greater degree of responsibility, they arc 
continually critical of the national headquarters on the grounds that 
headequarters does not pursuc the industrial battle with sufficient 
cnergy or detcrmination, Thus one fundamental assumption of the 
trade union..movement — that industrial’ relations consist of battle 
between labour and management - is at one and the same time the force 
which formed the trade union movement and still holds it together, and 
yet a force which tends to.split the three levels of the movement, 
Since at the higher levels the basic concept of industrial bettle is 
being progressively modified and weakened by a sénse of responsibility 
for the national cconomy as a whole and by a new concept which fore- 
sees eventual settlement of the industrial relatioms problem by 
negotiation Between a unified trade union movement and a socialised 
state, | | , 3 


Cheptor IIIT currics the analysis of union nonbersnip and constitution 
up tothe cabinet of the trade union movement - the Trade Unions 
Congress. This chapter deals mainly with the gradual unification of 
the trade union movement, firstly by fcderation and amalgamation 
within industries and secondly by the gradual strengthening of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. a | 


Chapter IV deals with the formal machinery for conciliation on a 
natlonal basis. After an analysis of the main types of agreement 
under which the insured working population fall, the chapter goes on > 
to some description of these agreements in six major industrics - 
coal, jron and stecl, building, engincering, cotton and railways. 

It then deals with industries under Whitley Councils, occupations 

for which Trade Boards have been established, and occupations subject 
to agrcements made under the Fair Wage Claims. Without attempiing 
to assess the relative merits of the different conciliation methods, 
the chapter emphasises the voluntary nature of most British wage and 
conciliction agreements, the wide variation in forms between 
different industries, and the various conditions or difficulties 
which have provoked state intervention and compulsory legislation, 
either through Trade Boards or similar statutory machinery. 
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This section of the Report deals with the main problems which Trade. 
Unions deal with in the daily work. Se ee SU 


Chapter V deals at some length with the theory of wages and the: 
problems and methods of wage-fixing in British industry. After a 
discussion of the effect of Trade Union pressure in securing both 
an absolute increase in real wages and therefore in working-class 
atandards of life, and a relative incrcage in. the proportion of. 
national income which falls to the.working class, the conclusion is 
drawn that Trdde Unionism has almost ccrtainly becn responsible in 
Some dcgree for an absolute incorcases ‘and that, without actually 
Securing a relative incrensc, a strong Trade Uniom movement will © | 
probably prevent labour's share of national. income from falling '* 
unduly far in periods whcn the cconomic trend is. unfavourable. 


. fhe chapter continucs with a discussion of six major factors which .. 


afficct the determination of wages. . These ares— bargaining power: - 
Supply and demands conceptions of a "living wagce"s calculations 
of real wages;: the relation of wagcs to net output in a whole 


industry; payment by results. An Appendix.to the chapter gives a 


detailed account of wage fixing in six key industries (building, 
railways, iron and stecl, coal, tcxtiles and cnginecring). §.. 


Two: problems of great importance to the report as a.whole emerge 
from this chapter, although they are not critically cxamined, ~ The 
first is that labour is not satisfied that the reward of labour 
bears'a "fair" relationship to the total value: of the: product, and 
thus indirectly, to the reward of management in profits or salarics. 
The very statement of this problcm shows how large a subjective | 
element it contains. The second widespread difficulty lies in the 
unsatisfactory system of economic incentives... Rate-fixing, an | 
operation very largely dcsigned as.a means of incentive to the 
efficient worker (and therefore to promote satisfaction in the factory) 
has. becomc a focus for the sharpest hostility bctwccn management and 


men. : : 


‘Chapter VI deals with the other’ main subjects of Trade Union typed 


hours, conditions, demarcation, : apprenticcship, holidays. The 
chaptcr is mainly devotcd to the question of hours, a discussion of 
optimum hours and the relation of hours and overtime to wages. _ 


PART III - 


Part III of the Report is conccrned with the. practical workings of 
industrial relations on the work site... These chapters are 
assentially a study of. attitudes, and they deal with what is after 
all the final. object.of.dll the claborate lgcal and national machinery 
of Trade Unionism and all thd economic and social argument which 
surrounds it - the satisfaction of the worker at his job and the 

good: oer bad human:relationship in production, » 


. 
. 


Chapter VII. leaves aside the Trade Union problem'and- collects the 
results of such ficld research as is available. on the attitude of 

the operative, and particularly of a group of operatives at the bench, 
Work by M.G.Dickson, Stanley Wyatt and Dr.Vecrnon in this country. and 
by Whiting Williams, S.P.Mathewson, F.S.Roethlisberger and W.S.Iickso 
in America, is. quoted for the light which it: throws on the sub-_ : 
conscious fears of unemployment, the restrictionist.attitude which 
may result from thése fears, the ill-defined but persistent hostility 
to authnrity, the effects of. industrial borocom and "fatiguc™ and. the 
effect of group attitudes on output. An understanding of these .- 
attitudes is vital to appreciation of the clash of attitudes between 
operative, shopsteward and foreman, which is dealt with in the 
following chapter. ) 


Chapter VIII describes, against the background of Chapter VII, the 
position, training and attitudes of shopsteward, foreman, and ~ 

personnel officer or welfare supervisor. The chaptcr opens with 
descriptions of two fairly reprceccntative work sites - a building 


site and an enginenring shop. fThercafter it deals in some detail 
with the shop steward and foreman, stressing in particular the i 
difficulties which can arise if there is not confidence betwecn them 
or if the management does not maintain the closest touch-in their © . 
foreman and give evidence of this confidence in him by a full dis- . 
Closure of their policies and attitudes. One conclusion of this 
chapter is that more attention should be paid to the training of | 
foremen, and particularly to ensuring that their authority over the - 
worker is used in:a way which really reflects the management ''s atti-- 
tude towards their slat at least whe re’ this attitude is a satis- —. 
factory ONG. | : | | | 


The chapter concludes. with a ‘brief sketch: of’ some alternative systems» 
of "personnel management", with an attempt to assess the. hopeful 
points in these systems and the contribution which aaee can make ll 
more is hahaa attitudes at work, — : 


Chapter IX is a. study of joint consultation “on the 500" 5 deeitne 
first with Works Councils, and » then, in more detail, with the newer 
Joint Production Committecs,. After an indication of the constitution 
of these committees, and of their distribution in industry, the chapter 
eocs on to quote various assessments of their value and attempts to 
draw somc tcntative. conclusions as to the main difficulties facing 
them and the main contribution they. could, make towards improved 
relations. The main difficultics are described under four hceadings:~— 
insufficicnt attention to the position of foremen, shopstewards and 
trade union intercsts: failure of liaison between the Committcc and 
the rank and file: overestimate of the ability of the committee. 

to guggest technical improvement, followed. by disillusicn: apn ay 
either from the iabour or the management Sida. . : 2 


The chapter stresses that joint consultation on the job 1s 4 _ supple- 
ment, not an altcrnative, to strong Unionism. A factory is a 

single human group necessarily working under unique conditions. | | 
There are clear advantages ina democratic organisation of this. group. 
by which matters of factory interest can be settled jointly in the | 
factory, without bringing in outside pressure - from the local branch 
of the Union and the employers! federation. But unionism iS nonc. 

the less necessary for lateral co-ordination, and as the association 
to which the men belong almost’ as a club and which is specially. devoted 
to their interests. The conclusion is that the Gevelopment of joint’ 
consultation might prove a most hopeful and positive contribu tion to | 
the improvement of factory relationships. | 


Chapter X is a bricf sketch of. the breakdown of the industrial . 
relations cffort - the strike, Thc strike in modern times is put 
down as nainly a Fank and file phenomenon; and the chapter traces 
“the three main historical periods of strike action - first, ae. 
period of trial, and district strikes (1875 - 1910): next, the. full 
trial of strength and national strikes (1910 ~. 1929): finally (1927 
onwards) a period in which the actual usc of the national: strike.was 
largely abandoned by T.U. leadership, resulting in a period of local 
disputes and a. growing number of “unofficial” strikes, In this 

present period there is a clear danger that the rank and file will 
 preak away from their leadership, © The cure lies in better education 
"on the joh", and ecarlicr action by both Union branches and employers 
icon anticipate trouble: before so high’a pressure of dissatisfaction 
has been built UD that an. explosion is. inevitable, 


Having dealt with the structure . of the Trade Unto: Movement, ite | 
problems in the industrial field and the actual workings of Labour- 
management relationships in practice, in remains to consider in 

Part IV the high policy of the Trade Union Movement on more general 
social, economic, and political questions, and to assess,:from a 
neutral position, the possibilities and Tongece Mater are Go be 
faced in the ahasants de , aoe one 
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Geaptor X1 deals with three main subjects - the political attitude 

e) e Union movement and its rolations with the Labour Party; 
central consultation with employers on gcneral industrial policy; 
and the part played by the Trade Unions, regarded as a Single cee 
represcntative entity, in the gcneral government and administration 


of the country, with particular reference to its part during tne 
second world wary 


After a bricf historical sketch of the rolations between the Unions | 
and socialist or Labour political partics, ‘this chapter gives a 
Specimen analysis of Trade Union policy on onc particular subject. — 
nationalisation. This analysis reveals not only a difference of 
view within tho Trade Union movement itself, in which a considerabie 
syndicalist eloment was for some time in 6pposi tion to the orthodox 
policy, but also certain differcnccs betwecn the Trade Union and the 
Labour party outlook, diffcrences which could remain latcnt or at least 
unsolved while both wero in opposition, but which now will demand 
clarification, This scction necessarily underlines the dangers which 
might arisc if there is not an effort to redefine the place of Trade 
Unionism in the state, more particularly since many Trade Unionists 
feel that, at 1east historically, the Labour Party was to some extent 
the political weapon of Trade Unionism, and is still heavily dependent 
on the Unions both fr support and funds. 


The remainder of the chapter gives a factual survey, without discussion, 
of the. cfforts made to create machinery for central discussion of 
industrial problems and the control of industry itself between the 
Unions as a whole and employers as a whole; and a survey of dows tae 
pation by the Unions in various governmental machinery for special 
administrative tasks amd in an advisory capacity on problems affocting 
labour not only in its producing capacity but also as consumers. 


Chapter XII outlines some of the main problems which will arise over 
the next few years. parting from a restatement of workeremployer 
attitudes, the discussion brings out the fact that,: while the wage 
function and insurance function of a mass union movement is decreasing 
(since both are becoming the business of the whole community), the 
social function of the Union as an association of labour continues 
unimpaired. For this reason, the danger of the Unions becoming 

more bureaucratic in the future is emphasised, 


There follows a discussion of the relations of unionism to monopolies, 
and the allegcd danger that both will follow a resvricticnist, high 
wages-high prices policy, with the conclusion that, granted a “high 
degree of social security, the Unions are not likely to support 
restrictionist or monopolist tcndencics. 


Next, the difficulties which spring rrom the lack of co-ordination 

be tween industries are dealt with shortly. These difficulties have 
no doubt delayed the approach to a gencral wage policy; and they 
have made it more difficult to achicve any general discussion bétween 
employcrs as a whole and labour as a whole on the democratic control 
of industry. 


After a discussion of personnel management, as a sclencc and as an 
art of human relationships, to which the Report attaches a high value, 
the chapter concludes with a discussion of the two major problems 
of the future ~ the economic problem of the fair reward of labour; 
and the social problem of achieving a co-opcrative socicty, of 
“hulling together" instead of pulling apart, 


As to the economic problem, particular emphasis is put upon the 

mixed nature of our economy — some industries nationalised, others 

partly under public control, others in private hands = and the 

difficulties which this fact puts in the way of any purely theorotical. 
solution of the wage problen, In a developed socidiy, planning must 

mcan wplanning; and in the practical situation which confronts us 

scveral simultaneous approaches to wages will be necessary — increas- 

ing the social wage by public scrviccs, control of profits, re- 

distribution of income by taxation, revision of economic incentives 

to work. 


ps 


The Chapter. conclud és wate a short but: moat important ples for ae 
widespread education in the elements of our economic situation,: and. 
further research into the problems of incentives, boredom, and the. 
nature of the anxieties and discontents, carried over from.the. past: ae 
or perhaps forming in the present. It is on the strength‘of this: 

educative effort that an. improvement in attitudes ware depend. eae 


_ =" — iii 
_— ee QONGLUSTONS » igen 
I, BASIC HOSTIL TY IN INDUSTRIAL REIATIONS, © ae 


Tho British Trade Union movement had its origins in a bloody batt!e 
between employer and worker, Many of its most cherished memo"i.-- 

are of martyrs, of violent struggle and suffcring, of victorios an 
dcficats, |. Despite: all that was donc by cnlightcned employers cz 

through Trade Union leaders to Suggcst some community of intemal 
between labour. and capital, by 1900 the psychology of battle was — 
deéply embedded in the whole movement. It assumed am opposition of 
interests between the worker and the employer; it assumed a constant. 
battle for highcr wages and better working conditions; and it regarded | 
attempts by employers to preach a. philosophy of common interest as zB 


hypocritical or. satanic blandishments Gomrere in some obsucre Wey ho nee 
Keep the workers down, : ) 


This attitude, which was washed - into the very fibre of the mee fant ¢ 
mind by.so much suffering and tears, has inevitably persisted Long after 
the principal conditions which gave rise to it have ceaséd to exist, It 
has not. only dictated the shape of Trade Union organisation, which was 
designed for war,. but also the deepest feelings of the members of the 
movement, feelings which may have sunk to an unconscious level, but - . 
which have their effect in day-to-day work and can be brought out into 
violent consciousness by bad conditions or economic ‘stress, 


Two Stages: of the Trade Union Battle, 


The actual battle which gave rise to these attitudes falls into two. 
main stages. . Up to and including the war 1914-1918, the battle was 


fought by the uniors primarily for recognition, and for higher Waeens 
shorter hours and better conditions of labour, | 


The second stage runs from 1920 = 1949, and may be called the battle 
for sccurity or the battle against unemployment. §. Of course,. questions 
of recognition, wages, hours and conditions were still fought and 
bitterly fought for the whole period up to 1939 and; indeed, are being 
fought to-day; but whcreas before ’*1920 the dccpest. feclings of the 
trade unionist were associated with thcse subjccts, from 1920 onwards 
it is. above’ all the fcar of unemployment which lics behind the struggles 
: and the disquictude which still charactcrise industrial rclations.. 


In ‘obfect, the’ main battle for recognition and for proper. hours and 
conditions had really bacm won long bcfore thc sccond world war, It. 
was not won in detail, for there werc and are many factorics where con— 
ditions aro deplorable, many workers who arc working overlong hours, 
many union branches that must still struggle for proper recognition . 
from local employers. Moreover, the whole coal mining industry (and 
#0 a lesser extent, the cotton industry) has becn a running sore in 
which, as it secmed,: the whole battle was still only in its middle | 
stages. | But the battle was won in principle. .It was accepted from 
onc end of the land to the other that the worker Should have better 
conditions than in fact were normal in industry; that the worker should 
not work unduly long hours and, if cconomically possible, not longer 
than a 44 hour or even 40 hour ’ woek: and that he should be paid a 

wage which should be arrived at by collective bargaining, ‘and should 
at least cnhable him to maintain a minimum standard of living. The 
principle once accepted, the outcome of the struggle was.certain; only 
the rate of. movement remained as a subject for negotiations and some= 
times strif Ge | 


The battle for socurLty in employment was sot wone Right up to 1939, 
there secmed no likelihood of radical improvement. Tcmporary 
prosperity or the rearmament programme might absorb a large number of 
unemployed; but a large number remaincd. Worse still, there was no 
real sign that a final cure for this situation had becn found. Econo- 

mists wore still arguing,the State was not committed to any Soe 
policy which had hopes of success. To thc working man ~- indecd to. 
most citizens - it looked as though the capitalist system had the 
disease of under employment in its bones; and this fecling was . 
accentuated by the large and apparently pcrmanent machinery for 
Brleveakion -- Unemplaysony Insurancc AE RARE PE OES 
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the idca’ that ho | whole system is wrong! "bogan’ bo) | Sanalizo. ‘fver oe 
of insecurity and: hostility .into ‘both | ‘political and economic 


‘channels, - | Politically, ‘the Trade Union’ movement becaric more | 


- go¢ialist. . «The erics~ siete "Profitecring",” ert itolism’. . 
“MBroduotion for private’ profit" arg: clostly re lated to the. eo 
- apparent: insccurity of. the: whole systcm be twecn 1920 and” 19405., 


.. and they’ lead. to:a.demahd .for "workers" control; "A share. ih 


management", - and: similar conccptions: representing an attcmpt: to 


. “ex6étecise some control over thc arbitary ways of privatc andus wry. 


which, by hiring-mcn on¢ ycar and:firing them the next, “appears. 

— to treat. labour as a commodity rather than a partner, "(ere sae. 
however, a ‘second rclationship ~ with wagés. Opposition to. ae 
marks a strong fecling that labour docs not rceccive’a fair reward $5: 

‘and a coroklary is probably bclicved by millions - that abolition -. 
(OF. private. profit would result in a substantial inercasc ain WOOS.. 


Thus, during the sccond quarter of this. ccntury - there . has beom.a if. 
distinct tcndency for the attitude of hostility, which still showS 
in the local strugglcs: on hours,. conditions and. wagcs which charactor: 
iscd carly Trade Unionism, to ‘become morc - gcnoraliscdy: taking shape 
.as a demand for a grcatcr sharc in.management (cithor in ‘the factory, — 
by nationalisation, or by Socialist: political action) and as a 
‘dcmand for a. greatcr cconomic reward for labour, taking shapc both 
as dircct wage pressure and as a d.mand for. the climination of __. 
“nrivate profit". Both thesc demands arc“rclatdd back to the fear 
of uncmploymcnt or the desire for. a sccurity. which tanhot bes sas meutyo: 
by. the unilateral’ decision. -of a “private”. capa oyers Ed : 


Foar of Unemployment Paramount. Cy eae Ay 


The analysia in Chapter VII .of this Report of. the basic. ‘attitudes of 
the. operative at work. reficcts clearly the double nature of ‘tthe. > 
. struggte and the predominance of the fear of uncmploymcnt, Restrict— 2 
ion of output, from the fear that there .will be fowcerjobs; : , 

— demarcation “of skills, from the fcar that the skilled:.man will: loge 
<his status and his living; restriction of overtime: =. all these are 
the plainest Signs of one decp-roo ted fear which grew. up.in the 
1920's. end ‘was: so bitterly acccntuatcd in 1934: - cai ig Oe ieee 


Car responding Bffcots on Euployers. oe 


The hostility has ‘not’ bécn on ‘onc side. Pre ee | There is: an 1 opposite ee 
though’ not: perhaps. an cqual éffcct on the sidc of managcmcnt, - aes 
Employers have lohg recognised that satisfactory rclations with | 
their mem-is in thcir own best-intercsts.. . But partly. becausc their 
conception of fair cconomic conditions. for labour. is naturally 
different: from labour's conception, and. partly because they felt: 
frec to move only within what sc.mcd a narrow margin = betwecn costs: °°. 
and prices, they heve met. batile tactics, by. battle tactics, Their 
. reaction to the hostility; the. apparcntly unrcasoning.suspicions of 
‘labour, has becn -too -oftcn. distrust,.and cynicism; .and thcy are apt 
to recall how gcncrous or well-mcaning overturcs have becn shrivolled 
up by thc cold wind of distrust from thcir. men... The men have been ' 
blamed for blindness and pig-hcaded obstine acy without sufficicnt | 
- allowance for thc gap in education ‘between the two gidcs and with- 
_ out sufficient cffort or willingness to make thc. problcoms of 
production intclligible tio thc produccrs thcmsclvces. Finally," 
Opposition to capitalism and privatc profit on thc vorkcrs! sid¢ 
has naturally ‘been ~ ‘constru oH by CREPE: as 2 Biroge: and personal “ 
“attack on. thems¢lves. - | Pe Ee 


. 


Pro-war attitude on Scourity and Wages. 


The Litits: to tihich the pattie. could bc ‘eaenn: were. | dnesdod 2 eee 
the gcnoral': strike” of 1926. Just. for a moment: the: full cc onomie:s. : 
» gocial and political implications. of a‘full--trial.of strength. 
... Petwecen cmploycrs and. labour were brought into, daylight,:- Aftcr: 
that momcnt, the tradc union, movement settled down: to: face its two 
main ‘problcoms. First, and PY. ‘fz .r ‘the. most : ‘urgent; “wag the problom 
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of unemployment. It was met on the trade union side. te & process 
of “"digging-in". Demarcation rules were strengthened and sharpened, 
union membership and organisation was slowly. restored, and in every 
way the trade union movement made it its business ‘to ensure that .@ 


surplus of labour should not. drag down the standard’ of wages. Auge 


“conditions and that, if.there were not jobs for all‘, what + fi 
there were should beheld by unionists, The ‘second BRON an- tay in 


finding a right level for wages. For two reasons this: trou! smi ‘was 
hot approached as one of economic or social theory.” -In the ‘first 
place in the years from 1930 =. 1934 the unions were engaged 3 oe 
daly a reamguard action to minimise the cut in wages dicated — 
‘economy" and the slump, while employers were seeking equally — 


ibisbators for some means 6ither to arre st the decline in ‘prices 


or to compete with it by cutting costs, ‘Neither side could look 
dispassionately at the problem of wages,.° In the. ‘years from 193) - 


1939 the reverse process was going on and the ‘Grade union movement 


was anxiously recovering as much of the lost ground as it could win. 


In the second place, it must be 6 eellatae that a National or 
Conservative Government was in power in the. thirties, a. Government 
conceived, rightly or wrongly, by the trade union movement tc have 


‘- gome bias on the side.of employers... The question of wages was still 


y 


therefore regarded primarily. as a question of battle and not one to 
be settled with a view to the health of the wholc natronal economy 
between a responsible trade union movement and a neutral or even = 


sympathetic Government,: The premises of this argument. might. ‘be. 
‘hotly contested. from many quarters, It may be that the Government 


of that period was neutral; it may be that many trade union leaders 
were prepared to negotiate from.a fully responsible national attitude: 
but the fact may.as well be stated squarely thatthe trade union 
movement as: a whole was predominantiy an opposition movement during 
the whole period conccrned, and was. at least paying more attention 
to the conccssions which could be won than to “the iva: bot ne Le 
=: £400 of these. concessions. fate we . 


i. : THR EFERCTS OF HOSTILITY. 


/ ‘ns in the thirtics the problem of scourity was andolved, “- 


problem of wagcs was trcatcd as a tug-of-war, and the underlying — 
attitudcs of suspicion and hostility were almost as strong as ever. 
The cffccts on industrial relations as a whole: may be BERIT NEF as. 
fours Prey ae 


1 Constant Friction ae 
2) A detcrmination to achicve social security . 
4) Tensions within the Trade Union movemens itself | 


% 4) §Scmi-political dcmands for. greater, control. of 
FT sanaenal Mandgemcnt, ee | | 
An tu 30, when a wicca. degree of fii cai had ve pula: At 
might have secmed gloomy to dcescribc industrial rclations in @recat: 
Britain in the forcgoing terms, A fair degrec.of industrial peace: 
had been achicved; machinery for conciliation.had becn sct up and 
recognised by both sides for every major industry. «? Tee MA ORADE Ty 
was used and it ground and grumbled.its way.in most cascs to somc . 
compromise which could be acccptcd though not welcomed by both 


‘gsidcs. Yet there is cvidcncee cnough both on papcr and in the 


common experience. ‘and consciousness of both sides that. hostility 
and suspicion were still the dominant notc and that the islands of 
co-opcrative effort and motual understanding wcrc: Small and widely 
scattercd throughout the whole industrial sea. - . cae 


The war brought, néw. and possibly vital factors ‘into’ this situation. 
The cmergency was. récognised on both sides: - production became. no 
longer an employers?’ slogan but. the. condition of common. safcty. 


Accordingly, the unions agreed to postpone . the battle. It was ie 


a treaty of peatc. The right to re-join battle after the war was 
reserved in case it should be neccssary, and in 1940 SON Waser 
have thought that it would not be necessary. 
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Cedar nation’: to achieve security. Pe ha he eee @ 


But the postponement or arbitration. of dnduetriat disputes, — 

by damming up one outlet for pent-up feelings, made it the mora 
necessary to find another, and if possible, less disruptiv 

channel in which these. feelings could flow. As the .crisic a 1940 
ond 1941 passed and as the nation began to feel not only the strain 
of hard work but a determination that the efforts wbish could © 
be made for war can also be made for a better life in peace, began 
to make itself felt. Typically, it was towards security. that ‘the 
majority looked to express this determination, This was seen most 
fully in the tremendous excitement. felt on the first publication of 
khe Beveridge Report. From that mome nt onwards, national opinion 
became Harder and harder in favour of comprehensive measures’ ‘oT 

. social security as the very first. task of Britain:in the first years 
of peace, 1946 should wipe out for ever the. memories of 1932 oi: The 


election of July 1945 found both the major political parties agrept- 


ing this -ilaucabaabaon a as the will of ‘the nation. 


Effects in the Trade Uzion Structure. 


The third effect of underlying hostility can be seen in the workings 
of the trade union:machihe itself. The attitude exists in its 
purest form in the heart. of the individual worker, who is probably 
a trade union member but not-an active one. It becomes rmodifi.e © 

in the branch secretary of a union by considerations of a ig 2d 
expediency. He is the sergeant who may not deem it wise to lec: «Ls 


platoon straight into the fire of enemy machine guns, however eag« 


for battle they may be. - Moreover, to some extent and in some 


instances, his attitude may be modified by a feeling of responsibili: 


..kowards both sides..of industry, a ~ecognition that there are some 


-.’ good employers who are nevertheless wedged as tightly in the economi- 


machine as their,men. © Higher still, at the headquarters of ‘the 


oe union, the modifications are even greater, Tactics and even- grand 
strategy will come in to curb the Simple aggresiveness of the workin; 


man and of the branch, Further, in the later years of the thirties 
trade union leaders began to recognisc that a period of negotiation 
and planning would. one day supersede. the current battle, and they 
began to descry more clearly the iintts which aré ‘Set. for the trade 
union movement as a whole. 3 . a 


These modifications running upwards through tae movement are ‘con- 
tinually pulling each level apart from the other... ‘The branch 
secretary may accept a compromise only to find that’ the rank and 
file will not recognise it. National leaders: are bombarded by 
resolutions from the branches bitterly criticising an attitude 
which from below appears hesitant or cowardly, The democratic 
machinery of the unions, the elaborate provisions for election of 
officers, thc annual conferences at which the Executive must answer 
the criticisms of the membership, should in theory prevent any con- 
Siderable difference of view betwecn the rank and file and theif? 
leaders. It does in practice modify these differences, but it 
docs not eliminate them At the present time, when it is vitel 
that the cconomic status of the worker should be settled cool 
headedly and by hard thinking rathcr than by battle, it is of 

ereat importance that the differences in attitude between bctwecn 
leaders and rank and file should not widén to the point of 

definite breach, The cohercnce of the trade union movement over 
the next 10 ycars is a first necessity. It can be achicvcd by 
carrying the modifications of hostility downwards to include the 
rank and filc; but it cannot be achieved quickly. In the mean 
time the trade union leader who goes too far in advance of the 
movement, who outruns the slow process of rc—education and the 

. gradual srowth of a new incentive to production, will not do good 

, service. It is easy to recognise this fact from the sidc of 

' labour; it is important that it should be recognised by employers 
TOO. 


Political Effccts. 


he fourth main effect of the industrial struggle is in the 
political field. Between thc two war¢, when the functions of 
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\. production and services are almost our only source of wealva. 
& | 


-~le~ eo, 
the Gendral Council of the Trade Union Congress were being worked 
out, the aims of the Trade Union movement were more and more _ 
defined in political tcrms. The charter as it stands today. 
includes an outright demand for the nationalisation of industi..ss,. 
and makes provision for the movement to take special.cmerecncy ~ 
action to prevent war, These and other clauscs stake a.claim 7or 
the Trade Union Congress to represent ‘the working mah not only in 
his work but asa political cntity inthe state; and the: lay down 
political objecives which are similar %: these of.one c:* the thrcoo 
main political parties in the statc. Probably when.they were drawn 
up it was considered that the tabour party would be, the political. 
instrumcnt by which the T.U. objectives would be realiscd; — but, 
with a Labour Government in power, the clauscs remain on thc #.U.C. 
Charter as Trade Union objcctives,. The majority — thovgh very 
far from the total, of Trade Union members subscribe. to these — 
objectives, as a sign of their total opposition to the present 
organisation ‘of employment, Loe oe Re ee 


IIL. TOWARDS A NEW ATTITUDE. ve bie ie a 


It is clear that. a real and lasting improvement in industrial | 
relations can only come of there is a fundamental change. of attitude. 
The problem can be regarded, in one scensc, as a problem of psychiatry 
~ the psychiatry of a whole social group, First, the underlying 
fears and hostility have to be allayed; second, if the seven wo 2 
devils are to be kept out, some more positive and cooLorative 

motive must grow in their place, The first step is to deal with wre 
fcar of uicmployment. Warproduction provided an oversimplc | 
solution = it is. relatively casy to achieve full employment if costs 
are not counted and the market cannot be glutted,. . Yet despive. the 
differcnces betwecn war and peace economy, the fact that cic solution 
yas demonstratcd in practice has been of great value,:. It made: it 


. quite clear to every citizen that the wealth and strength of a. nation 


depends upon the maximum use of manpower in making’ useful things oz 


performing useful services, It is almost difficult.:to remember the 


pre-war days when restriction of production was regarded as one way 
back to prospe:isy; and when an individual who was prepared to 
start up a factory to make the most useless articles imaginable and 
consume labour and matcrials in doimg so was regardeu as & national 
hero, while rival local authoritics scrambled: to obtain his factory 
in their area. The war has taught the relation between’ production 
and rcal wealth; and the distinction betwdécn valuable and less 
valuable production-"prioritics". ns VOLEG 


"Hull Employment" becom s official theory. 
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‘ 


. At the same timc, the professional] cconomists ‘at. last announced | 


that. theyfB1lt confident that a key to‘ full: employment in peacc—time 
had becn found. Keynes had propounded:the thcory before the war. 


‘Beveridge had claborated it in combination-with the social sccurity 


scheme, Finally, the vast accumulation of domestic demand and the 
debts incurred by Britain which can only be met by. exports, assure 
a maximum demand for manpower for at least five years and the 
probability of full cmploymont for 10 ycars almost without the med 
for thc adjusting mcchanisms desigrcd by Keynes ‘to mect: the 
possibility of "slumps". The country has begun to recognisc that 
not only prospcrity in some abstract. and far away scnsc, but the 


’ gupply of houses, food and clothcs and cvery other neccssity of 


life is dependent upon production’ and that production is short of 
manpower. Tho fact that this realisation has come so late in the 
20th century in this country is not perhaps as surprising as it may 
secm. To the gconeration that grew up in this century there has 
always been.some slight mystcry about the greatness and -power of 
Britain since thce.economic facts were masked to some extent by 

the revenue from overscas investments which poured into British 


coffers without the worker sccing it and by the fact that Britain 


was still livimg on the advantage she gained by an carlier start 

on industrialisation than.* Gcrmany or‘the U.S.A. But in 1946, 
with our capital spcnt, our investmentsliquidated, our start long 
since gonc, wc are thrown back onto the naked facts that current 


Sccurity, Full Employnont™ and Mobility. 


With the prospect of full employment, there is ‘lao: ‘the sniaioe 
of social sccurity. The prescnt legislation on National Insurance 
and National Hcalth Services should provide that: background of 
assurance which evcry worker and citizen, with memorics:of the 
thirtics still fresh, fecls that he needs, But if the security 
plan depends partly on full cmployment, there arc ccrtdi: ways 
in which, particularly at first, a sccurity—mindcd population will — 
‘ba difficult to employ fully. "Mrs.Williams, in:"The Price of Social 
Security"* has shown how the concentration on winning security has 
adversely affected the mobility of labour, Almost every step taken — 
between 1940 and 1940 to protect the worker against the tore hone ola | 
of unemployment was a step which made it less likely that he would. 
launch out from his Pant Tae factory and his home district to seek | 
employment in some strange industry perhaps far away, In the Seat 
war years, if full and even employment is to be maintained, mobility 
will be of high importance. A situation could: easily. arise in which 
there was an acute shortage of labour in certain unpopular or expand— 
ing industries with unemployment in declining industries. The use 
of compulsory powers to transfer lanour or the threat of loss of 
benefit under the Insurance Acts unless re-training is accepted, woul. 
be unpopular, perhaps even unworkable, It is only if a man can 
fully understand that there 18 a national purpose in prota crane: ey 
from one industry to another and only if he is fully confident * 
his security in his new work will be-as great as in his old tha: “hye 
thing like the necessary degree of free movement will be achieved. 
Possibly economic incentives may have to be added by manipulation 
of wage rates designed to attract workers to the industriss needing 
labour and to discourage them from entering industries likely to 
have a surpluse This question will lead. on back to the genera.ii 
question of wage policy discussed below. .-It is only necessary 
to add here that some of the incentives used. at present in industry 
seem to cause more friction and. hostility than thoy are worthe © 
In’ somo factories in the engineering industry rate fixing is a focus 
of hostility and resentment which collects round it the worst ~. 
attitudes of suspicion and deliberato duplicity on both sidos, 
Some rolationship betwoon harder work and groater roward there must 
bes; but tho present methods of assossing that roward leave a 
grest deal to be desired, | : 


Wage Polloy. 


The second problom in the approach to a now attitude in that of 
wageSe Chapter VW of this report discusses both the thoory of. . 
wages and tho system of wage nogotiation in certain industries, | 
with a detailed oxample from the Engineoring Industry in Appendix - 
IIIe Thore are two main conclusions from this discussion, First, 
that wages are fixod industry by industry by a most complicated - 
set of differing rules and that there is an urgent nood for somo 
coordination of wage lcvols botween.different industriose. Second, 
that thore is a noed for somo standards of calculation, reasonably 
intolligible to the worker, by which a fair share in the valuo 

of production is paid.to the worker in the form of , HOBOS « 


vu nco-ordinated Wage Agroonents - N 204 Ly. National Policye 


H ow far away from these Ga teutatdinis we are at present is shown 
by the fact that as yet there is no -machinory for, co-ordination of 
the wage structure a s between different industries, much loss a 
consistent approach to the relationship betweon the share of tho 
operative on the one side m and *. the share of the management 
(whether salaries or profits) on tho othere At present, there is 
indeed national machinery industry by industry for settling WAaZ0S6 
The result of these negotiations wili be dependent partly on the 
bargaining power of the parties, which in turn is dependent. mertly 
on the degree of organisation on each side a nd partly on the 
state of =e. in the ec eee TONSOREE 
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In many casos, for example in “the cotton industry, the | syrbon on 

which wagos are fixed is dependent: on @ sories of onstoms and agron — 

ments going batk into the oarly days of the industrial revolution. 

IM many cases, the relative wago level as botween different industries 

grew up in tho period of economic laissez fairo. and reflects a | 

balance of supply and ‘demand which is no longer economically ‘Vadide 

In 1939, wages in the coal industry and in m agriculture were. — 

ref locting not only -the pecultar intcrnal ‘organisation (or Jack. of 

organisation) in the industries céncornod, but. also the. ntornational 

prico lovol for coal and grain. Thoso wage levols poate LLtt 1a - 

or no relation to wages in more modorn and. less. essontial home: 

industries and rofloctod still Icss tho social, and. productive 

value of agriculture and ¢oal mining which’ tho war has so vudoly: 

brought: to public notices’ Tho implication is clear. enoughe. 

is not a quéstion. now of bringing wago negotiations, in particular 

hoe. a to a national.jevol. | That has been dons, and a hundred 

ad hoo angements: have resultod. It. 1s.a question. of a coe | 
ated wage policy for all industries which can only bo worked 

ast by the trade union wire as 8 whole in negotiation with tho 

governments . Moreover, in peehere per only relative but. absolute 

levels, some convincing mot Beard of the worker to that of © 

managements will have to be founds Thozo 4s. a.fiold horo for far. 

more detailed research and hard thinicing than has. vot: beon devoted 

to this ubjocte | 
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Workers! Share in Managomonts, 


Finally, some answor tiist be given. to the. Ep ee for some pentiexs 
pationrby the worke¥s in the control and management of industry. 
One form of this demand has been pressure for nationalisaticns. 

This has been accepted for the coal industry, and may be acc apted 
for others, Nationalisation gives control fo the. whole eloct borates 
through Parliaments and it remains to be seen whether it satiariss 
the miner himself» : ih heads. compere. ‘it..seems: probable thas some » 
more . active participation on the spot wou be more satisfactory: 
and there:.appear to.be some opportunities. for this, at..least.in > 


certain types of. work, which are discussed more fully belowe = A 
ee 


A. Positive Motive in Promoting! ey : Ce 


In dealing. with. security and wa go-justice, we have been considering- 
mainly remedies for a bad eiite of affairs and a bad state of mind, 
But a far more positive ideal is necessary if production is to be 
tackled with anything: like the zest which our present difficulties ; 
demand and if industrial relations are to enter a happier phase, =” 
The war has shown the possibility, of a new attitudes The effort to 
increase production brought a new eloment into daily worke Almost 
for the first timo the worker began to be told and began to under — 
stand that there was an element of social value in his work.*: Befare 
tho war:a job was-a-means’ of earning so many pounds and shillings 

per week md it. mado little difference whether it was earned in se 
providing necessities or in” méking chr onium-plated cake stands for. 
Kensington tea parties, When ‘the Government first appealed to worke 
to leavo non-essential employment .and volunteer for essential Pgh 
tries, the first reaction of every man was to assume that the appeal 
was made not to him-but’ to Sotieono elso.e In the first place, it 

‘was very difficult for a worker to know “ahethew tho job ho was in was 
essential or not. Ata poriod when the export: trado to South Amor ica. 


was still given priority almost equal to direct munitions productiom, 


it is no cause for surprise that tho man. in tho street had little: idea 
of tho mothod. on WEES essential work was _wimaesp toes But above: all, 
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* This Se follows: olosely ‘the snalysis of toe: ‘mobility 
given i Mrse @e Williams An ‘Tho Price of Sotial Security!» — 
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Kysh | : 
the idea was that one kind of job cou be more valuable to the © 
nation than another was a strange md new ono. Sometimes iv. 
might mean kaving a job carrying &6 per week for a job carrysne 

Nothing could possibly have been more alien to the whole training 
and emotion of a worker in Britain who had passed through the yoavs 
1930 = 1940 than to throw up a good, secure and well paid job in 

a factory which he knew in order to take up another, unknowr, job 
under new employerse Yet slowly the idea of "Work of Ne*=* scnal 
Importance™ began to sink in and its effect was positive and 
beneficiale It substituted, havever vaguely, the idea of servico 
to the nation for tho idea of "Working for tho bosses? profit™, 

Not many men wouH ha 6 admitted openly a change in attitude and 
the British convention of app aring sceptical naturally lec the 
average man to decry both the importance of the work hoe wes coiling 
and the competence of the Governmont which urged him to do ite 

But novertheless there is reason for the belief that millions of 
mon unconsciously found themselves gotting more satisfaction from 
their work because for the first time they had realised not only 
that the safety of Great Britain depended on it, butthat perhaps 
even in peace time their tiabour would be recognised as boeing of 
social value to the community as a whole, That this simplo, obviow 
fact — that a nation lives by the productive offort of its 

citizens — should have been so long forgotten is indeed a criticism 
of our timoss but the fact that it can bo remembered may havo 
important healing propertiosedf security, full employment and plann: . 
mobility are to be combined, it is vital. 


Joint Consultation tion the job M, 


Another positive development which may helt to rephco the « sative 
attitudes of the past is the growth of joint consultation beoyvon 
labour and management in individual factories and worksite: . 
Chapter IX of this report is dovoted to an analysis of the. fue. 
of Joint Production Committees and Works Councils, whick. ive orn 
cerned with the conditions in each factory and tho everyday, rolatim 
ship botween management and laboure Moreover, thoy aro ono mani-~ 
foestation of labour's desire for a shard in the responsibility 
of management» In the past, thoso committees have met that desire 
to a considerable oxtents and they have met it in a way which is 
fe rhaps psychologically the most satisfactory for tho individ”. | 
workers Political thoory may stato that a 50% trade union rer ox; 
entation in the government or in somo body controlling industry 
as a whole means a 50% sharo £f the managomont of industry; mw 
such a conception is very remote to the man on tho jobe It is 
hard enough for Smith, Brown and Jones to feol that thoy havo a 
Share in the Government of the country by electing a momber of 
Parliament every few yoarse It wou be harder still to feel any 
sense of sharing the managemont of a factory through the mero 
existence of a national board controlling tho industry with full 
trade union roepresentatione § But in the factory itself where a 
man can see on the notice board a decision of a joint committes 
to make some practical alteration in his work itsolf @ in the 
amenities of his place of work, it can and does give him a very 
real sense of participation and in good cases it can produce in 
the factory as a whole a democratic feoling and a sense that tho 
unit of production is a cooprative group with many similar 
objectse 
The Committees have been beset by difficulties, mostly arising 
from the suspicicus which exist on both sides, To say this is 
almost tantological, for the committees wore set up to deal. with 
these difficulties; yet they have been used as a reason for 
doubting the value of joint consultation, instead of an argument 
for strengthening ite The relations between operative, shop~ 
steward, and foreman, examined in Chapter VIII, are extremely 
delicate and difficult and the joint committees inevitably 
bring these troubles into the daylight. . This may be a painful 
process, but it is a curative one, far more healthy than tho | 
suppression of quarrels at shop level which only banks up the umdier 
ground fires of hostility until the point comes where an oxplosiom 
is inevitabloe Equally, the committoos, have suffered from the 
lack of adequate infa@matiou from the side of managoment, and havea 
thereby revealed the appalling gap in understanding between tho 
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a os possibilities: that: trade” unionism remaizis essential to it, pot 


. dnside the factory: end-for co-ordination batweer factories; 


| and finally ‘that 4 ‘Continuous stroam of: ‘inf ormati6n: and. oducatinn- 


ment ts to. be resolvéds” Fee er ea: 
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».’ from the side of. <the management will Be; necessary ‘if. the cont Liot: 
of attitudes between op rative, - = Regnery 45 oman _ manages 
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Tho Wolfare Supervisor or Paine qunel Mandgdd: riay. ‘be: ai. power ful 


.. factor in’ improving urderstanding between ‘the two SLABS 6 | Tho. 
_. r@analysts in Chapter IX describes tho various fams-which this. 
., Office may takes — Despite the. good work whigh-has been, donc, chief- 


aly de big firns, by 2 “large Personnel. Stat. ‘directly attiached 

to a: “@in department of management with an array .of. "ioltare® 
facilities including doctors, canteons, sports grounds nd - 
_. Waried: amenities, ‘this Report is inclined to favour an Intermed 
“fate on “third party" position for the Welfare Officer, in which 
he or she can be regarded just as much as a representative of" 
labour as of ‘management, although technically~on the managenent 
side, This probably involves separating Welfare. from the ; 
purely managerial work of manpower tidgeting: ‘and, hiring ‘and ‘ 
firings ‘put it does introduce.a Tapporteu> ‘petween™ the. ‘two™ eae 
Sides , ‘aha this. can. be of extreme: value in softening +the~ eink. 
of attitudes which 80-often wrecks diroct nogotiations  Thé«.-: 
combination. of this type of personnel work with @ good systom oe. 
cf Joint: consultatiori has been shown.’to work wonders in == =~ 
factories cwhere, the: Sa detetiae PER Tens has" been. tin She betas, 
_ Shagesie™. wie a age | | a 


THE FUTURE oF THE YINION. MOVEMENT _ 


ie a. potter social 4ncontiive to. ‘pratinobl tes: a fairer. ecotioniin : 
inoentive, and a system ‘of joint consultation giving ‘bh bour: a: 
responsible part in the opsraticn. of -industry can, be. achieved, 

-, it becomes* pértinent. to'ask what the future funetions of ‘a vet 
“union movenent, with mass membership. will be.» Social insurance | eS 
was;,one of the important functions of the union movement: and tho — 
security available to a union member. who paid his dues voprosonted 
a considerable. motive for" joining the union at alr» . Whereas... 
in the past aman had ‘to: look to.hig union for many of thé dene— tgs 
fits which wiuld secure him against. sickness, unomployment ‘or 
other accidents of his life,” these. vital. roassuring services 
are being taken over slowly by. the -eommun Lty as a. wholes Ef the. 
insurance function is Jlergely lost to the unions...-md if Wage 
policy is carried to a’point: of national negotiation, so far. 
above the heads of the mass membership. that they can, no. peas 
take a useful mrt in it, what ig. deft. as _ the raiaon- bed aoryind “Fen 
the movement as a amon te os i: | ay 
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The. first fact: ey iio eke he that: it. ce: $00’ BOGE. $a) vam anid 
questions... If there were any sign that | ‘the unions .were. giv fe 
up the weapons: of war nowy before the fact. of Sséourity has ‘been. 
proved, before the equity -of any given wage level has-been *— 
both negotiated and accepted by a long period’ 6f. education, the - 
disruptive forces within the unions would come into plays Since 
the ond of the war avail Baye beet important unofficial strikes 

as a. er. sympt ign that the union branches have tempor~ 
arily fost Bonteed “of: thsis if memberships The unions remain the 
groate at educative factor and hear deherence must be mnt ees 


Vitolaty “on the Jo bt end as. ‘a _giut es 


Secondly joint: Gonsultation seidatn. tcvks at all and. never. woul” 
without the '.baskbone of Trade Untonism in'the 1p ond nove ‘There. « 

haya been happy noneunion factories, sometimes under exceptional 
good managemont,. but. this state of affairs is: exceptional ana it. 


. bere. & given reality. ant. te. ko, the. bost forms: of joint — 


does not Jast,. It. is the Shops Stewards and local Union | ‘eager, ~ ‘a i 
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“This sien te one » petnd. of vitality’ an the. inane ‘teton: eit ei 
. + is. indepéndent ‘of wag os and, the insurance questions and whichis crow 
- dng up perhaps in thé’ best: pled. of all = down on the job +'ma in tho 
best way-of all ~ in consul&tion. with managomonts There 4s another a 
function, less precise and Yess noticeable to tho superficial AYO 
The trade union is a club. To the. ordinary:worker it’is above ail 
his own club, the club of. the’ workers. as distinct from the management» 
AE present that. distinction 1s still -vory “largely a class distinction 
@8 well as a functional distinction. Management and workers are 
doing different jobs, but they also speak with different accents, 
thoir homes are in dirferent streots and; in most. CASEBg the homes 
of their father's Weld. An. different. streets: ‘dn any society, tho 
higher earners will ” i? Lerentiate themselves socially from the 
lower: earners ’ ‘but,’ st may weli be. that the distinstion wili not be 
hereditary» <A Th theory, in a system.of equal educa tiona i. pportunlt y 
for all, .distinopiens. between management and worker wapEmvginly.be 
hereditary’: tombe extont to which .ability is‘ftself bh ‘inhoeritablo 
qualitye ‘But even: if this thooretical equality. of opportunity were 
achieved, theré wou - still be ‘operatives and: management, there would 
still be the functional differences and the social’ difference, anc 
there. would: still be noeéd for A workers? CluDds 'To that. degree 
unerer ore > the - trade. ‘union has. an. indefinite future bef ora. ate 
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The gonerad: ooneihietidn is fhorerare that tho. ‘ebefe inuanse of ‘a strong~ 
thened trade union ‘ovement: is: essontial; end that at bast during 

the next 10 yéars much of its vitality — and. value must spring from 

the development of joint consultation in tho factory and on covery 
working sito, to straighten out the tangled attitudes within ‘the 
factory and to develop gradually a... feoling of. co-operativé effort 
which has ths best chence to ‘déve lop in the next few years when employ- 
ment is good, and conditions. are propitits for ‘the deve lopmens. oe: 
new and more positive ‘attitudes.. Wisa, use ‘by. employers. of .ths welfare 
Supervisors © or personnel ee .. “ean Seer: Baa SO: this — 


The | u. nions and L_tho, Stato. “ 
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Finally; te is! ‘necessary is ‘add: a pene on the, pre COMER ACS, of Trade 
U-:nionism. ‘- Over the next fer: years: there must be a clarificatiom 
of the relationship betwooen a. trade: ‘union movement and. a -gsoctalist or 
semi-socialist stato,g Tho ..imits.of proper aétion by the: trade 
union moverient “have always been .somewhat obscured because. they are 
distant, There-is still immense room, for improvement. in conditions , 
hours dnd sometimés Wages ~ and because: the traéy inion mcvément. has 
“8 sonsistently folt itsei?.in: opposition to a government . au 
ig! representing’ primarily the. employing Classes and has’ therefore folt 
\\) justified in pressing demands. "ad infinitum" - ioe, to the.-oxtent 
which their bargaining pover will carry thém without ‘forcing a full 
blooded battle by widespread national strikes, . But these unlimited 
objectives cannot and need not be maintained: under: conditions of full 
employment. and when dealing with a Government which, whatever.its — 
pa@litical colour, is gradually: ‘beconing. an arbitér. rather than .an. 
advocate of either sidee To the rank and:filo of the trade union. - 
. movement tho appearance. of an upper. linit to trado . union” action > 
§) the gradual raalisation that. tho hopes, » hw.evor vaguely held,;.:: - 
©) of an unlimitvd advance are doomed to: ‘disappointment ,. Will come as: a 
psychological sho ks. Tho gradual definition of the place of trade. 
unionism in society as a whole’ mist.como: Slowly and must.-bo. handlod ° 
carefully, . It: will need vision and ‘sympathy both from the trade — 
union %baders and from the Government to ensure that this. dofinit ion 
is made. in a way accoptablo to :the nation ana. that the shock ' ae 
it may cause is softened, oie 
it is hardly necessary to emphasizo. ‘bho danigexa. ahead af this 
re-<definition is riot’ soberly md honestly tackIede: At, a time when 
the transferee.» of labour fron non-essential to vital industries ; 
and from declining to‘ growing. industries, is all-important, tho 
emphasis is on-sécurity. At-a timo whon a negotiated and: planned 
settlement of the economic and . so¢lal rolotions. be tween: ‘labour ‘and — 
capital is: moré than ovory. necossary,”tho*trado unions aro under — 
perhaps the ‘Srongost temptation to do :battlo which hss ~ avor been 
beforeg a temptation ‘based: on ‘full, employment and ‘tho political powor 
of a party once pledged to the midn objectives. of tho trade union 
movement; at Lts most. militant: ‘perf. od. If tho! Union s as a'whole , 
Perenen even. eaters: ‘thoir Pehaeyehip, fall. baok:: on. page tere attitu dos 
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and an attempt to exploit their exceptional bargaining power, there 
could be only diseStcr oahomae Tho war has shown the possibilit“as 
of a more constructive systems Is it forward to peace or buck to 
industrial war? 


The Way Ahead. 


This report does not sock to make organisational recommendatiaws.> 
It 1s e¢oncerned primrily to suggest policies which will gradually 
alter «. and improve the human relationship in industry», Type rirst 
general essontial of these policies is satisfactory solution o% the 
problem of security anda the problem of wages® This is a pro» 
requisite for the improcement of industrial attitudes, Th Vollows 
that wage negotiationas already on a national level industry by in- 
dustry mast now be coordinated into a goneral national policy, 
which will attempt to establish some recognisable equity in the 
reward of labour and management in the productive process as a whole. 
Quite a part from wage negotiations, the continuance of a strong 
trade union movement is essential¢ md that movement wii? fine 
its chief purposes and vitality first of all in factory organisation 
and joint consultation, secondly in coordination of conditions and 
hours, and thirdly in fulfilling its function as a club for the 
worker o 
Within these functions there is plenty of room for the gradual 
development of a more co-operative attitude, for the teaching of 
which the unions themselves as well as employers mst make thoem-: 
selves responsible. Progress cannd be fasts for fo outrun too 
much the attitude of the rank and file would be to split tho union 
movement aud do far more harm than good. . Here the first emphasis 
must be placed on education and infamation - an atompt , 
particularly by employers, to explain and explain again the reascns 
for their policies, to make sure that the lower ranks of managermsiit 
are in touch with the policies of the B oard, and to act as far as 
possible by consul ative methods in which the whole human group in 
the factory is represented, Inseeking this coeoperation, economic 
incentives may be importants but a fuller realisation of the social 
value of productive work ard of the rewards that it will bring to the 
individual not oniy as a worker but 2s a consumer anda citizen 
may be of even higher importmce in that it provides a positive 
psychological cure “or the attitude of restrictionism and hostility 
which selfish economic incentives do not seem to removes. It is | 
probably by this emphasis on social value and by a fuiler under- 
standing of the economic position of producers in society that 
both the smaller aim of mobility and the larger aim of a redefinition 
of the ph ce:of trade unionism in society as whole will bo achievedes 
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PART I « 


THE STRUCTURE OF THR TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


CHAPTER I 
THE UNIONS. 


Number, Size, Typo. 


Tho following figures of Trado Unions and their membership woro 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazetto for November LOt5 a 


Table I 
Numbers of Unions and Agsregate Membership 1950-1944 


Mombership at end o ens 
Mate oie ae 8. asks I 


000s  O00TS 000*s 


‘Year Number of 
iScl s it 
Unions at 


end of yO OL « 


Perconta Ro Ince 


(+): or 


NR SRA % 
OOo) 


Prev ous Your. 
cea. 3 Gr I aS gaa 
Per cant 
396d 


1,121 4,049 193 4,842 © 


1.108 
1,081 
1,081 
1,063 
1,049 


1,036 


1,032 
1,024 
1,008 
989 
981 
975 
970 
945 


3,895 
3,698 


3.661 


3,854 
4,106 .. 
4,495 | 
4,947 
5,127 


5,258 
5,463 
5,723 
6,122 
6,228 
6,219 


165 
746 
731 
136 


gg: 8 


800 
895 
926 
973 

1,082 


1,374 


1,676 


1,875: 


1,805 


4,624 © 


4,444 


4,392 


4,590 
4,867 
5,295 
5,842 
6,053 
6,231 
6,545 
7,097 
7,798 
8,102 


~4.5 
yore’ se 


eho 


+465 
+6 eO 
+8,8 
+1025 
+545 
+269 
+50 
+8 o4 
+969 
+399 


Table II 
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8,024 
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Industrial Distribution of Membership of British Trade 


Unions (1944 ) 


Number of Unions 
at ond of 


Groups of Unions 


Agriculturo, Horticulturo, 

OGGe 
Goal Mining 
Pottery and Glass 
Metals, Machines, Conveyances, 

EtCe 
Cotton (Pra@~ring, Spinning, 
- and Manufacturing ) i 
Other Textile 89 
Boot and Shoe oe 
Tailoring and Other Clothing eee 
Paper, Printing, otce ee 
Building, Woodworking and 
' Furniture Manufacture, © 
| Public Works Contracting, etc.58 

Railway Service a 
Water Typansport glee ae 
Other Transport, (Road, Dock 
~ 9te) and General labour... 18 
Commerce and Distribution «© 13 
Banking and Insurance ~ 20 
National Government 239 
Local Government oe alee 27 
Teaching | | Le 
Entertainme nts and Sport oe 
All Other Groups | 66 - . 


On Membershin or . 


Membership at end of 1944 


Ma Lo 3 e 


100,600. 


686 ,830 
~ 8,000 


1,443,750 


62,520 
73,040 


| 63, 680 
64,210 


171,200 


. 432,880 


490,350 


90,200 
1,397,050 


LOO, LOO 
75,940 


398,270 
201,090 


88 ,220 
32,310 
143,230 


“Females. | 


9,980 
11,120 
13,220 
173,550 


154,080 


68,320 


30,910 
85,950 
46,540 


18,130 


"6 ,680 


760 


413,780 


160,390 
27,840 

205,960 
78,770 

159,440 
13,220 
57,250 


Lotal.« 


110,580 
697,950 
21,320 


1,817,300 


216,600 
141, 060 

94,590 
120, L690 


217,740 


451,010 
566,030 
7 90,96C 


1,810,830 


588 ,940 


101,380 


604,250 


279,86C 


247 66F 
45,530 


ae eis 


180% 


a 


TOTAL 946 


6,219,120 


| 890 8, 024, 016 


Labour | 


~ 18 = 


It will-bo seon from Table T that "Othor Transport and Goneral 
& group which includes tho Transport and Gonoral re 
Union, and the National Union of Genors =e and Municipal workers. 
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is the largest singlo groups tho noxt biggost is "Metals, Machines, 
Convoeya ncos" and tho noxt "Goal Mining", These three groups 
contain more than half tho total aomborship i more detailod 
preakdown by size is given in Tablo III. 
Ths. oLts be 
Size of Unions (1944) 
Numbor of Mombors,. No» of Total Porcentago oF 
ee ee Unions Worborship Total Noe Total mombor- 
So renee oe Cr Ae chip of : 
Unione Unions 
Under 100 ‘ B58 f1.2,000 28.0 es 
LOO and under 900 Jf | 650 . § 64,000 2 «t ore 
ooo. * ‘ L,Go0 = * oe --¥~' 65,000 es 448 
L.0Go |" nt 2,500 | 105 163,000 10.2 7.0 
B.500 6«* . 5,000 78 274,000 38.5 554 
5.000. “ " LO, 000 o6 087 ,000 Oed +8 
10,000 " , 15,000 20 249,000 Sed del 
20,000 ° " 20 4000 Be i | Le 000 Le8 1,0 
go,.000. * " 50,000 21 777,000 202 9 6'7 
50,000 " "- . [00,000 ie 953, B00:-> led 11.9 
100,000 or moro sae. 4, 758, ee eee. ee x 
TOTALS 946 ©, 024,000 LOO «0 UO20 


This tasle shows that 16 unions with a membsesship of over 100,000 


each account for three fifths of total membership. aAnothcor $3 
WALOOE WITH & wemCorer iy of 2b C00 oF AbotTe accHune Tor anoethy: 
uno Tirth, icaving 39% Unions, or 95% of the nunbor with the re- 
aAining 20% of mentorship. Tho differonco is the more striking 
if the snallor unions are considered alono. Tho 625 Unions with 
loss thet 1,000 members ropresent 66% of numbers and less than 
2% of mombers « The simplified broakdown therefore runs as follows; 
5120 No, of Unions Por GSont of 
ors Tota d Membership 
O-1000 623 rae 18 
1L000=25,, 000 old Lad 
20 ,000-L00 ,000 OO oLe6 
100,000 and over L6 O93 
TOTES 946 100.0 
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Union Constitution, 
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Whi the vory small unions aro not of ereat iiportance in tho 
goneral policios of the movement, the medium sizcod unions, includ- 
ing & nunver of important craft unions, pull. pecrhass more weight 
than would appear from their percentase mombershnip. 


Sizc is only one factor which dotormines tho union constitution, 
wpart from size, the main factors leading to diffcoronces in consti- 
tutional rule aro (a) industry or industrics represented (>) 

type of organisation - whother Craft, Industrial ox Goneral; Other 
factors are tho historical deve lopnont of tho Union in question, 
for instance whether it has resultod from tho amalganation of a 


nuaser of previously cxisting Unions, 


Craft Unions, composed of workers porforming thio same or © 


“OLY 
Similar industrial operation, arc tho oldest typo; in tho:.s purse 


atebn paged are exclusive, craft-conscious bodics of skilled inon, 
with a systom of apprenticoship, clahorato domrsation of the ir 
craft from that of. othors, and often high contributions and. 


es saa 


benefits. Such Unions have often beon criticized from their tone . 

dency to conservatism, their lack of solidarity with other sections 

of workers and the fact that they somotimos stand in the way ov 
‘comprehensive schemes of Union amalgamation. But whilo it is 
-Wulikoly that now Unions will develop on craft lines, the oxisting 

' Graft Unions have a-valuablo contribution to make to the divorse 

structure of Trado Unionism, because of thoir intorest in pre nes 
Ing technical standards and because they aco of ton meleiiiecsics high 
. dogree of democratic organisations 


Industrial Unions cater for ali: workors, skillod ‘and unskiiiod 


£ 
within a given industry. On thoorctical' grounds, they auc qibeols 
tho most logical form of tradc unionism. Where ii is Gitrieult 
or inpossiblo to build one Union for an indus* OV federations of 
Unions catering for tho industry aro a good working ALLTOP ELV « 


Since skilled workors tond to be org. highly unsZorisec tna cas 

loss skillcd, thoy also+tond to dominate. an sadustriab-anien or 
fedcration, In somo cases-this may roact adve raciy on the ‘nverests 
of tho loss skillod; but it will appoar to a docrcasing cxcant as 
the proportion of skillod to loss skillod dowlinos, through 1 bottor 
org onisation and a moro. intograted Trado Union policy. Oo 


The two groat Goneral Unions xoupliry. tho type. of Untonisn which 
caters for workers in all industrics;. beginning with unskiite Te 
laiourcrs they have geome to includo many of tho now somi-ckiileod 
grades, up to quite a high degroo of skill. Thoy tond to cui. 
across the structuro of Industrial Unions, participating sk 9 gh 
nunbor of fcoderations and ad- hoc associations with othor Unionse 
Small Unions got swallowed up in-thom, and whilo thoy have grown 
ot a romarkat lo paco, they arc as yot nowhoro ‘near tho linits of 
expansion. As against this growth, thore is “somo tondoncy for the 
Unions in specific industrios (ove Agriculturc, Tobacco, Ghemi- 
cals) to build up an industrial unionism which compotes with the 
Goneral Unions, to some oxtent successfully; Tho Transport and 
Genora 1 Workers Union, voing organised on a tirade basis, .is in 
many ways liko a collection of industrial unicns. 


The largost Unions aro sine hemtnanit?s oither General or Industrial, 
but a mong tho top twonty thero are fivo Graft Unions (A.S.W., 
B.T.U., B.1.8.8.8., A.U.BeT.We and A.S.L.E.F.)(%). Tho modiun- 
§izod Unions (5, 000 to 50,000} are predominantly Craft Unions, 
‘though thoy include a fow. Industrial Unions such as the National 
Ynion of Foundry Workors (43,022), Tho Card, Blowing and Ring=-room 
Oporatives (38,;£75)and tho National Amalgarnatod Furnishing Trades 
Association (36, 707). Such highly organised Craft Unions as the 
Shootmetal Workors (40,266) and tho London Compositors (19,712) 
come in this size range. Thoro are also numerous Unions of tho 
non-manual Category, including tho National Union of -Public 
Employees (45,500), the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen (36, 648), the Clerical and administrative Workers 

Union (30,093), the National. Federation of Insurance Workers (7,156) 
and the National Union of Journalists (8,100). . Such Unions have 
thoir own distinctive character, and so do the small ‘but. growing | 
tochnicians! Unions such as the Association of cian ein Technicians. 
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Tho Union Hierarchy ~ The Gonoral Secrotary. 
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 &t the apex of the official structure is the General Secretary, 
the most responsible of tho wholo-time officials, but at the Bamo 
time subject to democratic control by the membership whose business 
He transacte and whose policies he executies. . Th practice his 
powers aro vory great, provided that he is responsive to the . 
opant ogg of the momborship s In most Unions, ho is elected by yote 
of all Smbers, but in somo b¥ vote of a conf erence of delegatos 
(ooge R.Coio, ALE.S.Dsy AeA,C.BeR,. Re 0). In tho I.8.7.C, ho is 


(1)The Transport and Gonoral iets Union “and the ‘Nationa; Union 
of Gonoral.and Municipal Workers. 
(2)As a rulo Unions aro roferred to: by thoir initials. ‘Ane olpha- 
betical list of thoso. initials and what: thoy ‘stand for is given 
in an AppOne Lx on Ie | arr og ene 
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appointed by the Bxocutive Council. In tho 4.S.W., six candidatos ' 
aro selected by tests, and these aro thon voted on by all momburs, j 
and thore is a similar arrangement in tho N.U.B.S.0. In who N.U.Dem © 
B.T.W., candidates aro oxamined by tho. Exocutivo Council anc the 
appointment is made by tho General Council consisting of rank and | 
file delcogatos.. Tho N.U.P.E. advortises tho post and appoints tho 

most suitable candidate, and thero is a similar practico in some 

of the Civil Service Unions, which are not at prosont afriliated 

to the T.U.C. Tho Genoral Secretary's torm of office is usunily 

two or three years, but as a rule ho is reeelected for another — | 
term and continues in office until d@th or retirement. in somo 
Unions, such as the I.8.T.C., T.G.W.U., the craft Printo«s' | 
Unions, the N.U.D.B.T.8., tho N.U.T.G.W. and who N.U,P.5.0., no 

holds offico for life or"at the Unton's pleasure”. Yotin=z, dotn 

in the first instance and when ro-election takes blace, Sc." ves as 

a democratic check on the activities of tho koy officors ot cna 

Union. Many Unions have an ago limit of 60 or 65 for the sost 

of General Secretary; others stipulate that he should be pot 

more than 45 or 50 at the time of his first olection. His salary 

may rise to £1,000 per annum (in tho case of tho N.U.R.) but in 

most of the larger Unions it is nearor £500. In addition, hoe 

comionly Ives rent and fuel free at Union headquarters, anu his 

expenses are paid. In some of the building Unions, his ssisary is 

linked to the craftsman's rate (P.G.D.E.U.), or tied to the cost 

of Living index (AU. BeTWe, AwS.W.)> He is presen BG -Cuih j 

important meetings of tho Union, frequently takes part in noegor 

tiations with employers: and adinost invariably is one of the Union 

delegates to the Trade Union Congress. ee 


Tho PrdSident. 
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Besides the General Secretary and his Assistant, the Union has a 
President, His status and powers vary considerably. AS 4 ru.la, 

the office is part-time and a new President is olected at intor- 

vals of 1 to 5 years: his job in such cases is primarily onc 

of Chairmanshipe But in a number of important Unions, he is compa- 
reble with the Goenoral Secretary, the offico being full-time and 
election being either for life or in practico amounting to tho same 
thing through repeated re-olection. Unions in which the Prasident 

is of this type include the A.E.U., E.T.U., AU.B.T.W., N-¥.7,BeP We, 
Tins and N.U.B.S. or 


Bxecutivo Committee. 


Next in the hierarchy comes the Executive Committco or Councii-. 
Here too there is considerable variation. Where it is a tull-time 
body, as in the A,EB.U., B.1.9.9.8., S8.S.A., NeUsF-W. and 4.S.W,. 

it plays an important and continuous part in tho government of the 
Unione Where it is part-time, it may still be important, but it 
will tend to be larger and subject to more frequent changes of 
personnel, approximating inore to tho pattern of the delegate con- 
ference, The number of membors will of course vary with tho size 
of the Union, but whilo the average numbcr in the full-tine 
Executive Comaittees mentioned abovo is 5, tho average of a group of 
part-time Executive Committees is 22. It is the rule for Executive 
Committeos to be elected at frequent intervals, usually every 1 to 
So years. In the three railway unions, clection is annual and 
though re-election is permitted once, it cannot be repeated until 
5 years havo elapsed; in other cases (L.S,C., N.U.SA.W.C.) a 


lapse of 2 years is required. But as a rule, ro-oeleotion is per- 
mitted and froquent. | 


Delegate Assembly. 


Rvery Union has either a Delegato' Assembly: or a General Councile 
These bodies (the actual names used to describe them vary) are in 
the nature of 4 democratic check by the rank and filo momborship, 
who elect their ropresentatives for’ this. purpose, on the actions 


7 -~ 21 , 
and policies of the full-time off icrate- ne Delegate hasemblics. 
usually mest annually; in some cases biennially (1); the Delo~ — 
gato Assembliess in sone cotton textile groupings, and. most of . 
the Gonorel Councils meet quarterly, In somo. cases, . the mootings 
aro only’ callod at tho decision of =the: Exocutive Committed. or on 
the vote of the memborship | (A. BeF.S.W., B. 168.9 .805 Ss Bik; NUE WW, 
 I,8.T.C). Some Genoral Councils’ are. quite. -§mall. (Oege 9 in the 
A.S.W) but generally: spoaking, they and. the Delegate Assemblios 
aro on a largo 'scalc.: Thus tho'A.S;L.8.F. has 60 delegatos, “tho 
NeU.R. 80, while othors® base thoir~ representation. on the numbor or 
members; one peor 1000- in tho T.S.G.WeU. 5 1 por 200°in the R.¢.A;, 
_ por branch in tho A.E.8.D., 1 por 50. in tho. A.S. S.E.Ts and 1 por 
‘18. in the 8, C. The latter 180. has an annual mooting which ali 
members may attond. In tho case of tho La Te Tes the equivcacnt 
body is. the National Committed, an annual mceting of 52 colegatos, 
two from each Divisional 4rods, Tho procodure at the diffrent 
mootings is usually in the form:of discussion of. a roport. inado 
by the General Socrotary dnd Exodutive Cornitteo, | combined with 
debate on resolutions , originating, in most .cases,:from the 
branches, In addition, it may bo a function of the mootlnga to 
clect cortain officials, to act as a court of appeal on natvers . a 
of internal discipline or to decido on rovision of Union x alos. 


Organisors. we ne ee Ae ge " 


Most Unions of any Sizo havo a numbor , “varying with. size, - vf Pul ~ 
tine orranisors. Thode .J00 18 UO maintain Union organisat2.on in 
& givon areo or district, or sometimes in a given scet ion ake 
industry. Thus tho A.k. U. has 45 such Organ sens , tho Be-:8.8-5. 
has 17 and the L.S.CG. has onoe Thoy may bo olected by all the 
momborship (2) or by tho momborship of the district or area thoy 
sorvo (3) or they may be appointed by tho Executive Committoa (4) 
in somo cases half are olocteod, half appointed. Thoy aro usually’ 
elected at intervals of 1 to 5 yoars, but arc are eligible or 
re-oloction. Salarics vary. fron £200 (4.U.B.T.W. ). to LOOT (N-C.Re) 
The post of. organiser may bo a stopping stono to higher officus 
in the Union; an active organisor can. mako himsclf wo ll-know 
among the rank and file. Somno Uions mako.a fulltime job of ths 
offico or socrétary to.a large branch (A.S.W.5 N.GeSu, Netsloos 
There may be other distinctions botwoon different typos of orpa~ 
niscor, as in tho A.E.U.,. whore thore.are 3 National Organitse>s, 
26 Divisional Organisers, 9 District. Sccrotarios and 7 Regional 
Officors. ye ee | : 
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Other officonse 


' There may yore) ‘proviaion. for. other full- time officers, for. cxsmpho 
the Findncial Secrétary of tho T,G....U., and tho Genoral ie = ee eee 
- Of the Tike. om addition, in a Union of any size there wiri. 
administrative and clerical staff, not. necessarily drawn Shon: cho 


oe momborship;. these may include such important appointmonis 
| asthe Rescarch Secretary. (A.B. Us, NuFeBe T.0.)..It is possible for 


a man who has first made his mark on the clerical: Sido ‘of tho’ work 
at head office . to attain promotion to Righ- Union portessoi Shough 
usually he will do so through the intermediate stage of be: oming 
an organiser and therefore becoming » acquaintod .with Union: Work atc 
the shop level, The possibility of this, kind of promotion: NAS 
proved an important factor in deciding the type of personnet 
increasingly found in the highor offices of Una eo ner 


Domocratic Control. tet 


. Tho character of domocracy in a. . taton dnvendy depends on’ she mocha- 
nisms available to the rank.and file for bringing: influence to °- - 
boar on the full-timo officials,. There is obviously a big diffecrenco 
between 1) the I.8.T.C., whose Gonoral Socrotary ‘is appointed by 


(1) TeeeGeWe. Fs N eUsPeb Bae, if W388, ‘'.— 
N.U AW, N.U, Pele. : 
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(2) The nad sees Unions; . tho building Unions oxcept ‘tho Li 8.1; 
A eBeUe, BeToUe, N.UsBeSe Os | 

(3) B,.I.8.88S., S.S.A., NoU~ Spe 

(4) T.G.W.Us, [eSeTCe, AcSoWe, NeoioT.S.0ePeiie, NoUePoBelie, 
N.U.D.BeTsWe, NUT eGeWe, NUD We, NeUAW., N.U+Pabe 


- the Bxocutive Committoe for lifo, whose Executive Committee is 
partstime, whose othor full-time officials are appointed by tho 
Executive Committee and whose Delegate Assombly is held at tho 
' discretion of the Exocutive Committoe and 2) tho A.E.U., whoso Gone- 

rol Secretary is olocted every throe years by ballot of all the 
members, whose Executive Comnittee is full-timo, whose full-time 
officials aro all elected by all the mombors and whose’ National 
Committee meots annually to considor all aspocts of Union-policy, 
and which, in addition, has a special Appeals Committoe’ (eloctod 
by the rank and. file) empowored to revorse docisions of “ho 
Executive Comnittoc. In practico, as woll as thoory, tho ditto: 


ence in democracy botwoen tho two Unions is marked, but ..* 13 4 
difference of degree rather than kinde Between theso ty. oxtrsiios 
there is overy sort of variation. Some Unions would claim th % 


electing officials is tho more democratic method; others tha. by 
having thom appointed by tho Executivo Comnitteo, they ges moro 
efficient results. In practice, tho different betwoen election 
and appointment may be less than would appear, sinco a particular 
system of nomin.ating candidates for eloction may amount 52 noarly 
the samo thing as appointmont from the contre. It is amrvepte 
fact that officials once elected arc noarly always ro-el«*>ted, 
evon whon official policies have been criticised by sections of tho 
rank and file. The typo of man: who gets to tho top of a Union, 
and his relationship to the rank and file, are greatly conditioned 
by the.degree of vitality in Union life in the branches and on the 
jobe We shall say more about types of Union official botow, 


District Councilse 


Intermodiate botwocn the national levol and the branchos,. in the 
largor Unions, thoro is usually a system of district, ares, divie 
Sional, rogional etc. comnittecs and councilse It would bo too 
complicated to oxploro all the possiblo variations in thie roespoct, 
but in many cases these intormediate bodies havo great irfiucnco 

in practice, taking part in district or regional nogotia::.ons with 
local employers! fodorations, and providing a-training gourd for 
those who aro lated to bocomo national officials. In the caso of 
the mining Unions, thosc are on a district: basis with a cevge smount 
of district autonomy, and linked in tho Miners! Foderation «2 

Groat Britain, which is still a foderation and not a sine? Union, 
If it becomos onc, tho districts will probably retain sev. =f shoir 
‘local foatures, In tho byilding industry, the B.F.B.1T.C. ns its 
own rogional organisation as woll as that of the constituac: vodo- 
rated building Unions. In cotton tcoxtiles, though thore »:. iarge 
associations covering tho main scction of tho industry (A-A.¢.B. RRC 
hewAeOeGeSeTe and A.W.A.) the local constituent Unions cor.inus 

to govern thomselvos intornally, each according to its om. set of ~ 
rules. Thore is a tondency for Scotland to have scparat:.. Unions 

of its own, and there are cases where two or more ostensibly national 
Unions in fact cater for an industry in different: localities, for 
oxamplo the Amalgamated Society of Leather Workers,-.with itis hoade 
quarters in Iéeds and the National Union of Ieather Workers, based 
on Manchester. Tho Goneral Unions havo their ow speciaiised 
organisation, dealt with more fully below; ‘in the T.G.W.". this 
consists of area committees, area trado group comnittees and nation- 
al trade group comnitteos,. : DES 


Tho T.U. Branche 


This brings us to the basic unit of Trado Union organisation, the 
local branch or lodgo.. Bvery trade unionist belongs to © branch, 
in most cases that which it is most convenient for him io attend. 
The basis of the branch is tho locality, not ‘the place o- work, though 
it may happen that g11 or a majority of tho members of a zivon 
branch have the samo place of work.’ There is often an worer ox: 
ower Limit (or both) to the Bizo of branches: thus an A.2B.U, 
branch should not, except by special permissions oxcoos SCO membors, 
and a T.G.W.U. branch must contain at loast-50. -Thoro iz alwavs 
& branch secretary, and a varying number of other officer:, from 2 
_ to 20 or more. In many casés small sums aro paid to theyoa, oither 
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LOX: attendancs at moetings or for wider baling tinal duttc oy Lud 
usually varying with the sizo ‘of tho branch. “But tho work of 
‘branch: officials, which: may be-arduous, is ‘in ossonso. voluntary« . 
Bo vital is the } branch: in tho Trade. Union structure that it is dealt 
with in dotail below. - It is‘at-branch mootings that candidates 

.for Union posts aro gonerally voted on, and rosolutions passod 


on Union: policy, ISPIREENE WHEN policy, for transmission to head 
a offico. < | 


” Geek bere: Mon ‘tho jobt 


In many inauetedoa, rank and filo mombers are organised Dos Oley 
in branches but on tho job, whathdor’it..is..a building sit~.: “Sn 
onginecring shop, or a coal pit. At its most hi hly deve 'or-* 
. this. form ‘of srganisation. tohds to overshadow tho branch, «7.4.4 
the ‘printing Unions tho systom of chapels, based on tho jy .ace of 
: work, vadtua lly takos tho place of branch ‘orginisakion. tn al 
. organisation on the job ‘is’ ofton rudimentary or non-oxist 
;.  Thoro may bo provision for it in Union miles without ‘2132 > Ing 
; 1) ,done:about it in practtec, or: the situation may bo exactiv. sro 
othor way aboute Tho“outstanding oxamples of it aro to be found ‘ 
in onginesring, whoro the shop stowards, first prominont in ‘ho 


last war and oven more so in the pre ont war, tend to Gomis "e 
Union ‘activity. Unions which provid Nthoir Rulos for stoxer-s o- 
ct ae equivalent ‘ABE’. SeWe,: BeleSeds De; SSeS elie (Yard G6i73 ators), 


N.oS.BeM Me, E.T Ue, NoU.F.Se, AeG.U. (all tho precoding avs in 7 
n. Gngdporing and shipbuilding); I.8.T.C.; tho craft building © . 
anions (card and ticket stowards); N.U.D.BeTsWe, NeUsTeGaie, 
~.* N.U.BeS.O-¢ -In mining, tho chockwoighman has -a conparablo role: 
In spinning mills, thore is usually an official responsibic for 
matters affecting. tho mill. Both the Gonoral Unions have 3towsaxvds 
in cortain industrios,. i, stoward, or his oquivalont, may be little 
moro than a colloctor of Unions dues; or ho may havo a-hbichiv 
rosponsiblo position, nogotiating wagzo-ratos and conditic :s,; 
dealing with | querics - and grievances inside the shop and @ren sn 
thes home iiivas of. the- workerae: Ho i2 always .slected by tec30 he 
-yeprosencs,. thoush somotimes nominated or’ patifiod by. his branch, 
hh further stage. in. organisation is tho stowards comaittec.. siaxing 
all tho. stewards in a.givon establishmont; and all kinds of works 
Committios,::joint production comittecs’ ‘and. so forth, jointxy 
representing workors and management + Thoso deve Lopmenits , Teoh 
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aro still in. pro¢ess of ovolution, “ard show a high dogrec Saab 
variability , and .comploxity, aro doalt with further in Che.p 03 Lhe 
It is however * mecessary to-raise hero thoir relation.to th: voat 
-. of the Unions structure..In thotr btoginnings they hdve had to 
contend, like most rowing institutions, with a good deal S2P0~ 
sition. This has como partly from omployors, who havo re, > 
them ag subversivo of -discipline, but ‘partly ‘also from th 
cials of the Unions; who have folt-thoir own authority 8 
minede In tho -course’.of tino opposition from both these aA 
has been modified, ‘and: so has the character of shop~stowsziis and “ 
their organisation. Not -only havo tho latter como to co: pErAayss 
: more wholeheartedly with. the Union leaders, instoad of. toring to 
break away as a kind of "minority siovement", ‘but ‘also paris. swing 
_to-the. war timo needs, they have in many instancos pte Se nae 
rate with managemonts and stand foursquare with thom in the effort 
to increase production. That: is not to deny that difficuliics : 
remain, or that they may become moro formidable when war-time ' 
prossures cease. Probably a now stage in thoir ovojation. nas | paen 
reachede Employors. and managomonts may find that, if @472 Gumloy- 
ment policies succoed, collaboration on. the lines of the fount , 
production committeo or works committeo will continue to he tise 
pensabloe. Trado Union leaders may consider that tho advantagy 8. 
E of activo::Trade Unionism at’ the job level. cutwoigh tho difficulties 
: 4 of co-ordinating this ground-floor activity with the polisios at 
| e. .'' the tops. Two major. -probioms however romain. Ono is’ the *hop 
organisation tonds to run‘ahead of national organisatic. *:: rocora 
to the building of .trado :uationism on the basis of each. 862 P8.u6 
industry e in a.givon.:-shop, or.on a -givon Duntaing sito, § 5* OWI 
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of ‘many Unions may ‘work Peper on thinking -in terms of: thoir 
industry rathor than of separate Unions. The socond is that tho 
- stoward, or shop-lovol réprosontativo, tends to bo moro radical in 
his political viows than. tho oxocutivo officials of tho Trado 
Union movement. Tho split betwoon tho Labour Party and tho 
Communist Party tonds to bo rofloctod in a cortain difforentiation 
of outlook and policy betwocn the stowards and tho national. 
officials. his situation, which cannot bo discussod in doteil 
here, is oxtromoly fluid, “And tho potential conflict might oither .- 
dissipato or bocome much more acute. Tho evolution of Trade Union 
domocracy will bo profoundly affectod Py the outcomes. 


Spocial Casos | ~_ Tho Gonoral Unions, 


Botwoen thom, ‘tho Transport and Gonoral Warteces Union. and i | 
National Union of Genoral.and Municiapl Workors had a total 
momborship, in 1945, of 1,815,000. This momborship includcs | 
workers, both mon and womon, in practically overy industry of any 
sizo.e i&t the samo timo, tho scctions of industry from which thoir 
mombers aro drawn aro as a rulo lowor-paid and loss unioniscd than 
tho scctions represontod in tho othor major Unions. . Tho original 
function of tho Gonoral Unions was to organisd tho labourors and 
unskillod workors, but with tho deve lopmcnt of now skills and 
numerous somi-skillod grades, tho distinction setwoon those — 
Unions and ‘othors on the basis: of skill is: of docroasing iam ai 


The distinctive structuro and charactor of. the’ Gonoral Unions is 
duc to thoir great sizo, to the numbor of industrios thoy cator . 
for, to their oxpansion by a process of amaigamation (tho T.G.W.U. 
- has brought togethor 50 separato organisation) and to the wido 
scattcr of thoir momborship through units largo" ‘and small,.. 


Transport and Gonoral. en ae ate 


In the T.G.W.U., tho Genoral Secretary, Assistant Secrctary and. 
Financias Secretury are oloctod by ballot vote of all tho mombors, 
and retain offico "during the pleasure of the Union". All the 
othor permanent officials are appointed. Thoeso includo the nine 
National Trade Group Secretarios, oach rosponsible for a grou» of 
trades;(1) thirteen arca secrotaries, oach résponsible Lor ..2: 
largo area, Gege London and Homo Counties, Mialands, South Wales, 
Scotland etces and.five socretaries of departments at hoad offise,. 
In addition thoro are aro trade group secrotarios, district 
.sadcrotarios, organisors and, in tho caso of certain branchos 


permanent branch so¢rotarios, ‘so that. the total number of Pormenens 
officials is quite considera: Loe | : 3 


At the samo timo, as a safeguard against Myjurcaugvacy",: ¢ zaborate 
provision is mate for the democratic control of the tinton by its 
"lay mombers", i.e. those who are not mermanent officials. Tho 
supreme authority is the Bionnial Conference, ‘which alono has 
powcr to make constitutional changes. At the 1943 Confereice, 
thore wero 562 delogates, all of thom "lay: mombers". Du‘riag tho 
poriods botwoen confcroncos, | administrative. authority is vested. 
in tho Genoral Executive Council, also a."lay"-body, with statutory 
quarterly meetings. Tho Bionnial Conference appoints an Appeals 
Committee, which has the last word on appeals : ——. destsions: 

of the General Executive Council. 


~~ 


‘The elected bodies, and. thoir mo thod of f oloction, rofloct she dual 
structure of the Union, with its organtentton’ (a) by. Trade Groins 
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(1) Docks; Waterways including tisnarien; Sautntetvative ; Clorical 
and | Suporvisory 3 Road Passongor: Transport Comnorcial Road . 
Transport; Powor Workors; Motal Engincering and Chemical;  Build- 
ing Trade Workorss; and Genoral Workers, with subsoctions covering 
factory workors of all. descriptions, flour millers, texti!o-workers, 
rub. er workers, public sorvicos, agricultural workers etCe 
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(b) by Areas, Within each area thore are Area Trade Group Com- 
mittoos, Olectéed by the mombership in the trade. ond areca wovered 
by oach such Committoo, and providing tho first organisational 

link botwoen the btranchos.and the centralised authority. Tho 
machinery is olastic, and can be variod by the addition of District 


Group Comaittecs and supplementary Trado Soctions. . Tho Aroa Tradq 
Group Comnittces: eléct. % 


a) delegates to the Biennial Conference - 
(b) representatives: on the Area Comnittees, which look after the 


affairs of the membership of-an-area, irrespoctive of trade (c) 


represontatives: of tho National Trade Group-Comnittees, which : 
look after the affairs of the ais s of a Trade. erouP, oo ; 
pective | of arcs : ; | 
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Tho General Executive Council e‘chsists of. roprosentativos of cach 


. of the nino trade groups, olected by the National Trado’ Group 
Com ttecs ; and also of sixteen aroa represcentativos, who are 


elected by ballot ‘voto of tho wholo of tho mombership in.an aroa, 


— one. reprosontative boing. allottod for an aroa with less than 00,000 


mombers, two for an arca with momborship of batween 50,000 and 


150, 000; and threo. for an-area with moro: than 190; 000 mombers 


Re sum up “hind situation, the individual seibved of eho: ig’ G.W.U. 


may tako.a direct part in tho olection of (a): tho three National 
Secretarios (who aro virtually pormanont after olection) (bd) 


the arca roproscntativos on the Gonoral Exécutivo Council, who 

hold offico for tho two-yoarly torm botwoen Conforencose He can 
: also tako part in the dloction of the officors of his ow branch, 
.. and of tho reprosontatives on his own Aroa Trade Group Committee 


(or District Committoe whoro it oxists). Ho doos not diroctly 
tako. part in tho oloction of (a) dologatos to Conferonces (b) 
mombors of jAroa Comnittoes and Natidnal Trade Group. Commit tcos 


Ho also takes no part in choosing tho aiiibiaiean’ officers of the 


Union (other than: tho throg National Secretarios), these being 
appointode The whole structure is a careful ‘compromise betwoen 

the nocd vor efficioncy in managing” ‘8.0 vast an organisation and the 
nocd for kooping dlive the democratic intorest in the affairs of 
the Union of tho rank and filo. and particularly of ‘tho keen 

Trade Unionists’ from whom the loadership’ ‘Of the. Union must be 


darawn . 


: Gonora 1 and UDLOS RO » 


With a vory “gimdlar rsh tad, tho N.U.G.il,W. has. adopted a rathor 


different solkution. i411.the full-timo officials are, in tho first 
instance, nominated and olocted by tho branches; after that they are 
permanent, Thoy include tho President, General and 4ssistant’ 
Secretarics, National Industrial. Officers, Chicf.Woman Officer, 
District Secretaries and their Assistant Secretaries, Organisers, 

and, in the case of cortain branches, pormanent Branch Sccretariocs. 
In practico, the full-time officials have usually been appointed 

on probation, and thus made thomsclvos known to tho.: momborship who 
subsoquontly oloct thom to pormanont officoe 


Tho supreme authority, as with tho T, GoWUe, is tho. Bicnnial | 
Dologato Congross, which is elected by the membership on the basis 
of one delegate for oach 2,000 membors in oach district, Whilo 


~ this body is theroforo moro dircctly democratic than that in tho 


T.G,WsU., the General Council which is the equivalent of tho 


bis latter's Goneral Executive Council, consists of 10 pormanent offi-~ 


cials and 14 "lay". representatives electod by the mombership. I% 


moects quartorly and appoints an Exocutive Committec of. cight of 


whom half must be "lay", Tho District Councils also olect District | 
Comuittocs, which deal with oxocutive business. and can BRnOELGP | 


Surikes of up to. 500 members, 


- The NU. GoMeWs. is organised by adexniens., wis not Dy trades. Tho 
National Industrial Officers, howovor, aro rosponsible for tho 
_ aifferont: ncaebr tat sections, which aro as numerous and as varied 
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as thoso of tho T.G../sUe In fact, tho two Unions aro to be 

found jointly in almost evory industry. Thoir relations are harmo- 
nious and co-operative . If thoy wero to combine into a single all~ 
onbracing Goneral Union, such a Union would not only far oute 
distance all others in sizo, but its potontial sizo would bo evon 
greatere 


Rolations between the Gonoral, Craft und Industrial Unions. 


Tho main argument against such aon amalgamation would seem to bo the 
top-heaviness it would croate in tho Trade Union movement as a 
whole, Such jealousios and rivariés as oxist would bo agkravatod 
by the spectacle of so much powor in tho hands of one Union, and 
would increasé. the rocent tendency for tke other Unions’ to combine 
in voting down tho General Unions at Trades Union Congresses, 

The Craft Unions sometimos criticiso tho Genoral Unions for lack 
of sufficient technical Knowledge to negotiato rates in soni- 
skilled occupations, particularly whore these verge on the skilled 
erades. Ths Industrial Unions and federations complain that the 
General Unions cut across their form of organisations thus in 

the building industry, workers other than craftsmen are organised 
by the two General Unions and also by tho National Builders! 
Iebourers! and Constructional Workers! Society; in engineering, 
both the General Unions compete with the A.E.U. for the unskilled 
and semi-skilled grades. This overlapping may tend to hold up the 
completion of a system of Unions. organised by industries. 


If the final aim is one Union for all workers (as has sonctimes 
been theoretically supposed) then the General Unions might claim 
to be a step in that direction. On the other hand, there are 
signs of a growing activity in such relatively small organisations 
as the Chemical Workers Union, the Constructional kngineering 
Union and the Tobacco Workers Union, all of which compote, as 
potential Industrial Unions, with the Genoral Unions, and repre- 
sent in part a reaction against the deminating and all-embracing 
character of tho lattor,. 


The Goneral Unions are also criticised for being more bureaucratic 
and less democratic than most othor Unions. The details of their 
structure given above provide part of the evidence needed to decide 
on this ‘point, though tho roal test is not so much the constitution- 
al procedure as tho way it works out in practice. Both Unions mako 
considerable efforts to keep up a lively intorest among tho rank 
and file; the officials aro vory conscious of the problem, and it 
is without doubt formidablo. We shall return later to this in- 
portant question, only noting hore that the branches in the Gonoral 
Unions tond to bo vory large, which is unfavourable to lively 
branch activity, though it may holp with organisational officioncy; 


and, secondly, that there is a heavior turnover in membershin in 
tho Gonoral Unions than in most other Unions. 


Federations. 


The process of centralisation of Union control is likely to con- 
tinue, partly through amalgamations but also to an important 
extent, by an oxtension of tho alternative system of fedorations. 


Tho Iron and Steel T,ados Confedoration is an effective combina- 

tion of both systems. The constituent Unions of tho Confedora-~ 
tion continuo to exist, but every new member recruited belongs 
not toa soparato Union but to tho Confedoration itself, 


The Confedoration of Shipbuilding and Lngineoring Trados Unions 


is a much looser alliance. Its development has boen retarded by the 
non-adheronce, until quite rocently, of tho 4.L.U. At the samo 


timo, the A.&.U. has boon makirmofforts to securo an amalgamation 
of the numerous smaller Enginooring Unions, 


Tho Printing and Kindred Trados Foderation nogotiates national 
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issuos such as hours, and thero is a good deal of co-ordination 


between the constituent Unions.» their Journals, for ~~? 
though different in format, largely. ‘contain. the. samo : mat tor 


The many | ‘siall- Local and. sectional Unione in . Cotton foxtiles Ore 
linkcd into a numbor of associations and fedorations which nego-~ 

tiato national agroements on wages and relatod issues. Horo, as 

in mining, the local and district basis. have thoir.spocial import- 

ance, perhaps because: these industries and thoir’ Bnions were highly 

tions at a relatively early stago in tho industrial yrovolu- 
none 


Most of ie. sotton ‘workers! Unions are ‘affiliated ta@ the United 
Textile Factory Workors!' Association, The hosiory workors | 


a rocontly formed the National Union. of. Hostory Workcrs. 


The Mino workera Hodereti.on of Groat Britain was until rocontly : 
the national body which reproscnted the-minors on national i 291936 
Within tho Federation, thero worg: district Unions, oach for a 
particular coalfield, and: cach .with its own rulos ‘and. officials 


— and a high degreo oe none d aut onony « 


Tho Fodoration had an Biaoutive Gounci i, oloctod ovory two years 

by ballot in the difforont coalfields, and important decisions wora 
ratified by national dologate conferencos. It had a. Secretary, with 
a London offico and a.small staff. MThero had beon long-standing 

| difficultics in co-ordinating tho policies of the District Unions, 
but: tho aim of a singlo Union for alt miners: beg. now been roalisode 


Foderation in. tho Building ‘Trados - 
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A moro. “elaborate kina of: fodoration baa: bani -soi eo. ay by. ‘ho 
pbuilding Unions. . Seventoon: Unions aro roprosentod in ‘tho National 
Fodoration of Building Tradcs: Operatives. Through this body, 
puibling workers spoak with:ono voice onuwagos and. other iaenca. 
yvoth na. tionally and locally. The soparato Unions rotain their owm 
autonomous organisations, with branchos, district comnittecos, 
national officials. But tho N.F.BsT.O..as such has also its 
national officials, and'a rogional and-.evon a branch organisation. 
The. N.F.5.7.05.-as such is not affiliated to tho T. UG. though ait 
its constituont unions aro affiliated. . 


4 "Fodoration Branch" may be sct up in any district whoro two 

or more affiliatod Unions have branchos. It is the body which 
(under normal poaco-timo conditions) reports any breach of the 
Working Rulo: Agrccnont to tho local Employers! Association, and 
examines applications for ovoertine permits. It consists of - 
delegatcs from:tho affiliated Unions, ‘varying in number according 

to the local strongth of the Union, It works through a Lacal.. 
Cormmittec of not more than 5 mombers, with a Prosident and Secretary 
olocted by tho branche 


Tho Regional Councils of tho NeF.BeT. Os ‘consist of dolegates both: 
from the soparate Unions. and.from tho Foderation Branches, They 
meot at least twice a yoar. A Rogional Socrotary is appointed by 
the General Council (see below);. he can authoriso— strikes against 
local infringements of the anti-piecowork principle, and is ous 
responsible for regional nogotiations with employers, Tho Londen 
Regional Council. meets quarterly .and in additions appoints a 
Goneral Purposes Comnittoo to doal with mattera arising Sotween 
those quarterly mactings.: Representatives of. the Gonoral Purpesoa 
Comulttes attond meotings of the Fodcration Branches and forma - 
link botwoon ‘them.and tho Regional Council. The London a Ragion 

is. ‘tho most. ‘highly: cls RESTING oF tho. RagLongs | 


Rach: Union appoints two or moro iombors., accoraiae rane aieendkh. rae) 
the Genoral Council of :tho Fodoration,: aking a total of about 59 
mombors, This body meots quarterly,.and. tho Junc mccting consti-. 
tutos ,tho Annual Conforenco, at which its mombors.olect a Presi-. 
dont, Vice-President and Executivo Comnittoo of 7. The outgoing 


‘ 
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officers are eligible for re*election, and in practice aie nor- 
mally re-elected. A high proportion of the General Councia, and 
in practice though not by rule, all the memvers of the Executire 
Committee, are shamesiresa ‘oftteials of their respective Tn tons 


A fulltime General Secretary - Of: the- Feddration is  Siectea every 
six years by the ballot vote of the affiliated moniborantp ; ho is 
eligible for re-election and in practice he is veo le 6G.% tea. until). 
he retires. | 


By comparison with the Minors! Hederation, the. N. F.B: iT. 0. has 
achieved a high degree of unified organisation’ in‘‘the .buvi tding 
industry, which is reflected in the regional and branginverrangements, 
for which there is no parallel in minty. A+ the sano“Sime, the 
difficulties of turning the Federation into sn amalgamation of 
the constituent Unions are probably greatezs than in mining. . When 
the question is discussed at Annual Conferensas, it is treadi- 
tionally opposed by the A,8.W., largest of. tis constituent Unions, 
and supported by the A.U.B.T.W. Tho A.S.W. has. many members cutside 
the Building industry. Yet at the job level circumstances mako 
it necessary for members of the different Unions involved, including 
even mombors of Unions like the B.TsU. and A.B.U. Which aro cvtiside 
tho Federation, to work togothor in a kind of ad hoc industrial 
unionisme For example, the task of organising “the. unskilled buiid- 
ing workers into one of the three Unions catoring for them Serge 
ing the two General Unions) usually falls to members of tho Cra? 
unions. Such experiences load to a steady demang by activo rank 

~* and file building trade unionists for a singlo Industrial Union 

for Buildiers. Perhaps more immcdiatoly foasiblé is the reduction, 
by” amalgamation, of tho numbor of tho constituont Unions. It is 

. Widely felt. that the most.urgent neod is to have a singlo Union 

-rosponsible for. organising the unskillod and non-cratt workers 
instead of three as at presonte: aie 
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CHAPTER Ir 


“UNION MEMBERSHIP ‘IN ‘THREE IBVEIS 


Tho Trade Union reflocts dynamic’ human rolationshins . To gesoribe 
how it: works, it must be filmed in action, and not as‘austatic, 
legal structure. -To make such o déscription involves thi analys sis 
ofa varied assertméent of facts, figures and - judgments.‘ ” vd 
material to be analysed has mahy gaps: for tho Trade Un: ein 
many casos cither do not koop, or do not disclose, a deta: con 
record of their activitics,: ‘For: an objectivo. analysis; cu@nt:- 
tative data are. preforable to impressions and. judgments, dub: ‘in 
the. present stato of verre ee phat eacnnen Gate: ATO, 

“not. renner. : a Weds, Pare Sole EOF 

It: is also. necessary, tn dealing. with. such ‘Gonpien and adaost ‘3d 
subject matter, to adopt’ some sort of analytical. prameyere« se 
Such a framework has.:to be used with daution, .However gorda 1%. 
is, not all the facts will. lie.noatly within ity and it may -l6ad 
to. over-simplifitation: and ovcr-omphasis. of corkain factors. sy 
But it. is RONG +hnos 1088. gechiciead. aia ee 


To undepetand: oortadn sunince of Trade. Union aakivity. it ‘is con 
venient to use tho framowork of the three, level analysis, Fiest, 
there is the level of tho national executive and. the pornmsnsns 
officials, Second,.the-level of ‘tho active branch. momder skis p 

those who attend branch meetings and pass: resolutions. . Third 

the level of the rank ahd file membership, who seldom attend 
branch mootings or tako part in erage Union business. : 


First Lovols the officials 


“h9 -26 6 woll-lmown. "poodal plionomonon that when a, man is plosea 

in authority, his. outlook is modified, He ccquires “a senzo of 
responsibility". At the samo timo he becomes somewhat romoved 
from the rank. and filo. over whom Ke.has control. A gap dovelops 

in language and@ idcoas, -At worst, tho man bocomes a jack-in~offico, 
& buroaucrate Ho may however have a gift for maintaining con- 
tact with his rank and file; ho’may genuinoly keop in touch 

with them, or make an appearance of doing soe Adl.this-appuics 

to members of parliamont, ‘business. GXCCuUsLVES , oivit sorvanits, | 
army officers, and » ‘others. ne 


In somo casos, whare tho penk arid filo has tho right of recaiis. 
the person oxalted to authority has to watch his step and tals 
carc to pleases the town councillor and nongenformis minisgtc~ 
- are oxanples- OL... CALS. - 


Tho Trado_ Union official is a rathor special CASO. As wo hare 
seen; he may be either selocted or appointed; and if ho 39 crea 
olocted; hoe is very scldom turned out of office. There is an 
obvious gap between his oxistence as a manual workor, and his ® 
existence at his Union office. Tho class solidarity which oe 
him an active trade unionist in the first place may persist 
strongly onough to offsct the change in.circumstances, even At iO 
bocomes a loading national figure in trade unionism, Much wiil 
depond: on whether his Trade Union. work. brings him into closo — 
contact with his rank and filo, Docs ho, as Union organiser, 

hold meetings at street corners or outsido factory gates, and have 
discussions with factory committees and local brancnes? Or is ho 
kept busy at offico work, with an occasional mcoting with emrisovyers 
at tho conference tablo? 


Tho neta, etien: ‘from Union" £6. Union: Cortain.foatures of tha 
relationship botwoon official and rank. ‘and file. are of a.morco or © 
less pormanont nature, Other foatures are | .in process of..chango.” 
Not only is the national official distinct “in outlook from tp 
active branch momber or shop steward, but national officials 
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now are differont from what they ‘wero twonty yoars ago, and 

forty years back thoy.;were different, again. The ovolution ci 
individuals is super inposod on the evolution of institutions; 

-tho official has grown.up,.and “ioe ameae attitude ~ Out SO, o+ tho 
samo timo, fas tho VERE». | | "og | 


Most officials, shother appoin sed or elected, aro: shosén nowedays 

more for administrative ability and loss for their agitationai 
oxploits than formerly. It is vory usual for the tei 
Goncral Secretary to bocomo Genoral Secrotary; and it is wortin 

noting that, at the timo when he .ontors this. subordinato sain. 

he is ofton. “ro lativoly unknown to the gonoral membership. Moreover 
the percontago of the momborship which oxorcisos its right te 

vote on theg¢seccasions is usually low, Sroadly spG¢aking,; tho 
agitational PBA of official trado unionism roached {ts climax 

in tho Gonoral Strike of 1926, and was thon ‘rapidly replacod by 

o moro constitutional phasos Somo of tho pillars of "res: ‘oatcolo" 
trado unionism were firobrands in their timo. . To a certain 

oxtent, tho revival of tho. shop-stoward movement has provide.: a 

new moans by which more dynamic personalitics may find: tho de. WAY 

to loading Trade Union positions; but oven here, the war-time 
emphasis on joint consultation at the factory lovol has pero 
the emergence of a typo of man who, howevor strong his orini: 

is preparod to be diplomatic and "correct" in matters of Faas 30270 » 


Unions which havo grown by amalgamation. over the past twenty-Cive 
years have usually inhorited, by agreement, tho officials of ti. 
amalgamating Unions. This tonds to raise the age-level and to 
bring in men who by thoir personal energy wero rosponsible for 
organising the workers of a given industry or locality. 


A series of biographies of officials appoarod in the A.S.- LE r 
Journal over the yoars 1937=42, Similar biographies bogai tx 

appcar in the N.U.G.eM.W. Journal in Docomber, 1939, and or2 still 
appearing, and there was a short series in tho A.S.W. Jowene) in 
1929. For othor’ Unions. thore is a certain ammount of scattcio 
material. Interesting as it is to read these biographical avcounts, 
it is difficult to-extract quantitative details on’which ¢9.% daa6 
goneralisations, since the officials choson for biography “270 7.95 
necessarily a uniform or random samplo, and since certain imews- 
ant dotails, such as dato of birth, are not available in ovory Case. 


The A.S.L.E.F,.serics gives: details about nine full-time o1rganiscrs 
(inluding two.rotired and two promoted to highor positions). Tho 
averago ago at which they attained this post was 42. Thoy joined 
the Union at tho carliest eligiblo age, and rapidly becamo branch 
officials, the average ago for this boing 24. Five of Wiis binee 
through the stage of boing membors of tho "lay" Exccutivo Count, 
attaining this position at tho average ago of 37. Dotails an> 

also given of 8 othor Exocutivo Council mombors,: whose avorave ugo 
on clection was 45, Data on thoir carlicr caroers are incomplotc, 


but indicate that they took longer to reach G57 FORK positions 
in their branches | 


This Union olects its officials, and intcrest in Union uffairs is 
above the averago. Theso factors, and tho absence of amilgams.. 
tions, probably account for the ago of attaining office vc ing 
rolatively young. It is worth noting that an oarly start in ac*ivo 
branch leadership is a common charactoristic of thoso lator 
acquiring full-time jobs. Ono of the organisers cntored a eumceo- 
tition for a clerical position at hoad office, and was there ror 
twolve years before boing oloctod organiser; but he too had wonon 
eight yoars a branch. officiate ) 2 : 


Though ee eis inadieotive roading ‘tho N.U.G.M.W. “pheapephi SF aro 
hardor to boil down for statistical purposes, Many: of the cut- 
standing figures in this Union began as loaders and organisors of 
small local Unions subsequontly amalgamatod with it. Thus the 
District Socrotary for Scotland began as Gonoral Seciotary oz tno 
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Ballachulish Slato Quarrios Union, which later joined tho National 
Union of Gas workors and Goneral Labourers, one of tho threc main 
Unions which combined in 1924 to form the N.U.GsM.W, Another 
Similarly was Socratary of the Bolton Union. of Corporation Employors, 
which joined tho M.E.A, another of the troe main amalgamatin< 

Unions. Another started in the Dry Dock Workers Union, which 

was absorbod in tho N.A.U.L. tho third big amalgamating Unic:. 
Altogethor, more than 30 scparate organisations are incorporated 

in tho presont N.U.G.M.W, anda large number: of thoir oflicie..s 

have bodn takon ovor by it... : ge ee of 


This procoss has probably now come to. an ond, . As. tho. officials 
acquired in this way retire and aro replaced, the: averago age - 
level will’ fall, and tho character of tho officials may @/so bo 

- Somewhat changed, In 1934, Will Thorno, ‘tho ‘first. Gonora:' 

_ Secretary of the Union, retired, and the noxt three years saw an 
extonsivo reconstruction. Tho age limit for officials was set 
at 65.:::.Tho systom of districts was rovisod.. Tho post of Assisi. 
ant Gonoral Secretary was. abolished and Sho. four National Tens trial 
Officors wero introduced. : | 


At tho Biennial. Congress in 1941, Charles eee i the BIASORe. 
Goneral Secrotary, said "Evory Officer in this Union knows, tic... 
whereas some thirty years ago your job was at tho street coriay. 
today it is in the conference room", In the history of the Uris 
quoted above, it is said of tho pasty "There were no national 
nogotiations ‘at this poriod and all tho work was of.a lozal 
charactor, mainly with individual firms, and tho goneral attitudo 
of the lattor mado strikes tho rule rathor than tho oxception. | 
Early trade union methods were naturally somowhat crudo. Tho. 
Union has thrown up its. loaders. who woro mon straight from fant iOLY 
or workshop, whoso crodentials were sublime courage and fovcs 
of character, and it is nothing against thom to say: that tney had 
yot to loarn tho’ tochniquo of nogotiation", An articlo in ithe. 
Union Journal (July 1943) gives rominisconces of Dykos! OWE Can 7 
activitios, his difficulties in. gotting employment. owing so “is 
reputation as a trado unionist, and his masterly spocch at The |, 
factory gates which provontod tho breaking of. a striko. Most of 
the oldor officials had this sort. of: appronticoship, DUtL the pet 
rocently appointcd havo a difforent background. Tho samo iss. 
of the Journal givos the story of a nowly appointed organisor s fake: 
camo to tho District. Office of the old Gas workors Union, in ivi4, 
as an offico boy, agod 14. Domobilisod after tho war, ho cun-— 
tinucd as a clork in tho Union Offico and was promoted Chiof 
Clerk and confidontial clork to the District Sccrctary. Tho 
Journal commonts that ho."bogins as an organisor with tho voz; 
roal advantago of an intimato knowlodgo of tho trades union machine, 
its opcrativo cyclo, its’ strengths and woalnossog", Tho offfeicl 
who -graduatos. through ‘clerical: and. administrativo, work, gathos +Han 
through agitational activity, . is: ospocially Aik oth ox the General 
. Unions, but is found to an incroasing oxtont n othor Unions, aS 


Tho soctions bo low doaling in dotail with tho A.B.U. ond A.S.W. 
givo somo further information on tho offi¢ials of RnOE? Unions - | 


second levels Tho Active Branch Mombership © 


Thore is usually a cortain- tension botwoon* tho first and soc 

lovels.e Theo active branch memborship- criticises. tho tebicnat” 

loaders for conservatism and gradualism and for not pushing» Og S. 
claims hard onough.e Tho loadors discount this criticism on t): 
grounds that those who make it are inexperienced and do not aie 

all the facts of the casos thoy deploro illeadvisod criticis: 

as undermining confidence among the rank and file, But. in site 

of this tonsion, it is from tho active branch mombership at “oday a 
that thoro will. develop tho national loadorg and permanent oft | 
¢ials of tomorrow. Ajll those at the first jevol havo boon bhrona 

the second level phase, Moroovor it-is Significant that in sp! ‘ko 

of all tho oriticism of oxecutivas, whon thoy come up for ro-~ : 
eloction bik shee tele ey | arc voted ‘a a to bd oed & spparcnn a 
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by tho very soction which has. boon most oritical. or tho tr | 
official. activities. : 


‘A Trado Union branch has a socrotary airicanielil numbo> 0. 
other officials. : Thore may be twonty or moro branch mombor:: 
holding some: sort of official positionss . Thus an.A.S.W. brecen 


has from.15 to 2 officcrs, according to its sizo, including ~sosi- 
dont, Vico-Prosident, Scocretary, Troasuror, Auditors, R«* ere, 
Sick ’Stowards, Chock "Stoward, Monoy Steward, Doorkoopor, Cows. ttoo- 


mon and Trustovus.. Tho Branch Socrotary is uniformly. the most | 
actively ongagod .in: branch businoss; in fact in somo casos it is 
a wholo-time job, but as a gonoral ‘rulo it is spare -timo or parte | 
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timo. Branch Socrotarics oro usually paid a-fco which varics. 

with tho nuabor of members in tho. branch; thus tho socre vary cf 

an A.S.W. branch. with, 250 mombors gots £23. a yoar.. Tho’ r.dsst 
scale of this reward omphasizcs the essentially voluntary character 
of the Branch Secrctary'ts works. and*work ho has -in plen’; an 
somc casos, othor' officials also havo. a good doal to.do « 
Moncy Stoward in: tho A.E.U. Thore. is much: routine dotivi+ 
involved in tho collecting of ‘ducs and distributing of be iee ds 
There arc. also as a rule. particular obligations on the officials 

to turn up at the rogular branch. mootings, held fortnightty D 
monthly. Thoy may. bo paid ‘small SUNS ,. from ©G4 upwards, “or -.7h 
mecting they attond; and thoy. may. dneur. finos, of simile. acc obs, 
for not BE SORCIAg whon roquircd. : ) 


8 


Tho proportion of mombors. turning up to. branch novtings LS On 
average low. Thero is a tendoncy: for a nucleus, largely Scnsisting 
of the officials, to turn up regularly. -Many Unions havi sp00! 
quartcrly branch meotings,. and rank and filo mombers may be fined 
for not attonding theso unloss they prosont thoir oxcusos; “<imilar 
ad hoc meetings may be called on particular issues of imperianco 

Go tho. Unions, and it is often’at these. spocial: meetings vhe 
voting is‘ takon, whether for election of officers or, fo “vinpilo, 
on tho ratification of a national agroomoent. A higher proce ts in 
of the membership takos part in tho moctings whore a-vote is sakon 
that in tho regular routino moctings, but oven so in the vajovity 
of branches and .tho majority of Unions, only S& Trecuion of cite 
mombership Perese spe hens: ag re 
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The choice of officials, tho determination of Union polic oy arin 
tho initiation. of wage movements depend on this fraction in so 
far as thoy rest on a democratic basis. Moreover it is frum this 
Traction thet. candidates are drawn for the higher offices of tho 
Union. In fact as we have secon, it is almost a proroquis3.so for 
office that tho candidate should have boen very early a actives 

in this fraction. A keen intercst in Trado Unions, is :.c:0dea ::. 
surmount the tedium which perhaps inevitably attaches Uo brace. 
proceedingse The peoplo who have this interest form « Shae tala 
woll-dofinod group in each branch. Thoy are tho hard 60n0 oF tis 
Union and the most. ‘Btablo — of tts eres: 


Branch Activity; a) Stee a 


The activity and vitality of tho branchos is cpiasie of Koy . 
importance in the whole democratic structure. It is higiniy 
variable. Branches are organised on the basis of tho locality, 
not of the job, and whero. organisation on tho = 5 am “acca © ag 8 MB 


vanced typo, as in gm paprtavine: J it may rival tho branches Lelie Ue 
portance »« . | 


A potent factor in: cat neaae branch: vitality and. socond-leve 
activity is the sizo- of the branch. This omorgos from a sinixustical 
analysis. of: the voting by diffcrent-sized branches. In gonorei, 

the larger the branch, tho smallor is tho proportion of isn wtuutare 
ship which takes part in the voting. Thus a Union which nes uot 
of its mombership in large branchos. will tend to havo a iow pre 
portion of voters. This is truco of Unions .in which. yYOuInk as cono 
at branch meotings » — In ‘tho Printors'. . Unions, voting 1S deno through 
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the shop organisation, or chapol, and the size of branch is imma» 
terial. Theso Unions rogistcr a very high poll when votes cu 
taken, and this result isto bo expected whenever voting is through 
tho shop rathor than tho'branch. In some sections of tho Gonoral 
Unions, stowards got mombors to register thoir votes as ther yo 
round the shops collocting duos. This also produces a relstTivaly 
high poll, but tho result may bo somewhat artificial unloss °* 3 
vote is taken at 2) propor mooting foll owing discussion. 


Branchos vary in sizo from a haridful to many . thousands aj. members. 
The average size in the medium-sized Craft Unions is round yout 
LOO, and in the smaller Craft Unions less:.than 100. “Tndicceia? 
unions tend to havo a relatively high proportion of, large. orerncnes, 
partly because tho industry for which they cater usually DAS its 
main concentrations in certain: localitics. Thus. the N.U.%,%.0: 
in nearly nine-tenths of its membership in Seeneaee Of. mors  Lnan 
heb 3 


The N.U.D.BeT We has more than half its momborship in such branshoSe 
In mining, where lodges are the equivalent of branches, ic 

average lodge in 1937 (excluding Scotland, S. Wales and the 

Forest of Dean) appoars to havo had 475 members . There ars 4.0 

a number of very large branches in the twe Gonoral Unions: <««~nL6ete 
data are not available, but the average branch in these Urnicis 
probably has about 200 mombers, | 


Data on the distribution of mombership in branches of dii fcren: 

size for 18 Lp > aps and average size of branch for 31 Unions 
givon bolow. nions with a rolativoly high concentration. of mom>sor- 
Ship in branches of less than 100 includo tho 8S. Dees Nike Gak & 
A.S.W., NeAF.T.A. and U.P.A. Unions whore branch size if liriieod 


by rule to 500, or whore special permission has to be obtained ror 
branches to cxcecd this size, show a corresponding districis lon; 
this is clearly scen in tho AsH.Us, which in its transite: re 
craft to industrial unionism has been subjoct to the facts: s...2.ng 


for largo branches, and which conseguontly has a largo erane: Samy 
of its mombers” in SEpsIenes approaching 900. 


‘: 


b) kohentarite at Moc tings 


It has not bccn possible to obtain for any Union detailed ficireas 
for attendance at branch moctings. Attmdance of moctings. whiakh 
pass rosolutions is availablo for the A.S.W. and a spocini study 
of these figures is givon in a scoparate scoction bcolowe A‘ 
cation of maximum branch attendance is given by the nationa 
voting figures on difforcnt-issucs, in Unions. where this votins 
takes “place at branch mcetings; though these moetings wii be: 
to have a hisher attendance than tho average. The porcentess 2: 
the membership voting on various issucs “has becn obtainca ion 

16 Unions (2). Porcentages vary from 2% to more than 30%, o1- 
are mainly betwoon 15% and 25%. Tho Gonoral Unions, where yous 
arc collccted in a difforent way appear to muster a poll oF anoit 
50% on most occasions. The printers! Unions, whoro voting is 
taken in the chapels which aro based on place work, show very 22h 
polls. Thus in the London Society of Compositors, of & TOGQE 
taken on scparate occasions in 1950, 19355 and 19359, the inwost 
poll is 56%. the highost 86%, and averago 70%. 


ca 


c) Percontago Poll 


In Unions whore voting is taken at branch moctings, two Xacums 
arc important in deciding the porcontago poll. Firstly, thes. 
are nearly always a numbor of branches which do not vote ang 
these are predoninantly tho smallor branches, oither they hows 
no mocting, or, if thoy do, they do not include tho voovixrws 
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(1) Soc Appendix Ono, Table IIe 
(2) Soc Appondix Ono, Tablo III. 
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eof SaFth 10. non-voth 


“1927-44, ‘and dur. ng ‘this period: membership cf i tho Union ‘stows © 
ASSt lo fluctuation. 


_. Points... 


“avorago nuinbdr, . of pbranches ,; not mecording ad vote iwais i L¢6 6 


_, 120 branches. +The (kowo st): DOLL was. 0%) with 44 inonevotty. hs Boas 
“tho hi 


It is natural that. tho minority which takes tho’ trouble ano 
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in thoir businoss..  Soconalg;- in gonéral tho largo branches show 


a lowor porcentago poll than tho small branchos, and thovéfc 


Unions with a high proportion ‘of ‘thoir memborship in large ee arohae 
have a corrospondingly roduced avorage percontago poll. OF She 


‘two factors, the socond is on. tho whole the ‘moro odin 


nea 


Tho highor voto in small branches rosults in a. higher. t 


contago dospite tho section of small branches which: GO, not wet 
at Bite 


On tho rather scanty’ svidonce it ‘woulda’ appear ‘that tho avorus: 
poll for cach Union has not: variod. mach ovor the past 85. vours. 
Naturally, groater intorost is shown in somo. topics te ror 
Also, whore the, total momborship of a, Union has dec Lino da. g 
lute number of votors remains about the samo, ‘but tho. pebsge 

poll inérogsos, A fow figures will help. ta livetrate mee, 
of 6Q, votesby tho U.P. Si ctho average pdll: was “s rg bon 
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ghost, WES. BAL»: - WAG, Ay non-voting branch OPO Bor «pl neg 
‘on’ the: o loption of, national officials: the: avorage. poll. ype OG. 
- branchos. -- oo Thre .60:: Vote s: were takon -i-"29, <oriod 
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~ Avorago. Porcentago “Averago. numbsx of 


Poll non-vo ine rare 
ee ee 
1936-39 | Ee eS KE OP ons wee 
1940-44 Be ee ae eR 18. 
in another Union, the Ne Us VeBe, membership foll consider. Si 
the middlo thirties, and at the same time tho peroontags. 7." : 
increased; later, memborship rose again and the porconta; we Lee! 
fell. ‘On an-analysis of 20 votes, we obtains See dee 
‘exccoat 31 ae mil: 22 Gh la. ar ites cage 
1932-37 Oe EO ee er © goeeuaepels 
1938-42 jis “eonkl. vig aBeceterc. a0 basen gem 


This fits in with, other. evidonce that. the soc ondelove ! pUgAE AOS 


is relatively. unaffected. by fluctuations. in tho total » 
at branch ‘mootings. should also bo tho most persistont is pe bales 
Union: mombership. -In a similar way, tho great war-timo -inorcs:: 
in Bescod memborship of many: Dntons’ has not. been | followsa Dye 
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it is intorcsting to. rcad an Exocutivo Gomnibtoo fe commnont ee 4 


Union Journal on a vote of Fobruary 1922, whoro tho poll was 354% 


(highest of thoso analysod) and where tho. monborshty) wore ng fot 


on a now national agroocnmonts 


"Wo oxpross our great regret that tho vote is comparativoly so 
smollmving rogard to tho groat issuos involved...It may bo tha 


thosc who abstainod had full confidence in us that wo did our 
bost, and were contcnt to lot us rest thoro. Such a position is 
howovor vory unsatisfactory, because tho rulos call for a voto of 


tho mcenmbership, and while such is the rule, the mombors .ought in 
our judgmcnt to use their votc, and thus make clear aren 


upon such vital issuos", 


Voting on tho National Aagroement in later yoars showed polls of 


12% in 1924 (leading to renewed complaints at the smallness of the 


voto in the Union Journal): 19% in 1926; 22% in 1954 5 a in 


1939 and 8% in 1943. 


The trond in N.U.B.S.0. is for an incroasing proportion of ‘tho 
memborship to bo in the large, low-polling branches; thore have 
becn several cases in recont years whore two or more already aesh as 
branches have fused into a singlo branch. : 


N. U.B. 9.0. is tho only one of tho industrial unions with e& very 
high proportion of its. membership in large branches for which 
figures of this kind aro availablo. N. 4.F. T.A. in 1939 had 17% 

of its mombership in branches of more than 500. At the othor 

end of the scale, it has a large number of small branches and those 
show an oven groator tondency than those in N.U.BsS.0. to registor 
no vote at all. Taking tho average for two votes in 1939 and 
1940, whereas in branches of up to 200 mombers, 4 ‘pranchos out of 
every 10 rocorded a vote, in branches of 200 and hath 8 out of 10 
recordcod a votoe : 

(I) Dotailed figures oF voting by ditrforontv-sizeod branches aro 
availablo in tho journals and reports of the following Unions: 
SeSehe (Shigerats’, NeA.F.T.A. (Furnishing ecient UePehso 


(Pattorn-makers), B. 1.8.5.3. (Boilor-makors), T.A.(Printors), 


N.U.V.Be(Vohiclo Buildors) and N.U.B.S.0. (Boot and Shoo). Somo 

of tho voting in these Unions has beon analysod in Tablo on 

De In the caso of N.U.B.S.0. tho analysis is of 14 sects of voting 
in diffcront yoars: for tho othor Unions, only a fow votos havo 
boon analysod in detail, but the porcontage poll for tho whclo 

Union has beon takon for a sorios of votos, and this indicates 

how far tho moro dotailod analysis may be takon as roproésontativo. 
Taking the N.U.B.S.0. figuros whore tho analysis is fuliost,-.we 

find that tho highost ovor-all poll was 34%, the lowcst 2% and tho 
avorage of 14 votes was 15, Tho voting was on all sorts of 
4ifforont issuos, prodominantly tho oloction of national offi- 

cials and the ratification of national agrecments. As there is 

no obvious trond ovor tho period towards a lowor or highcr poll, 

it is convenicnt to look at the 14 votos takon togothor.. N.v. B.S. 
is an industrial union, with moro than 80% of its monborship in 
branches of more than i 000e Thus tho Higham and Rushdon branch 
had 8972 mombers in Doconbor, 1939; Northampton had two branches 
of 5539 and 8620 and this GAGS 3 and SO one Thc avorage poll in 
branchos of this sizo is 14%. In branchos with 100 to 200 mombors, 
the avorago poll is 25%. In bramchos of this size, the tendency to. 
rocord no voto is obsorvablos; taking only thoso branches which 
rocord a voto, tho poll is 37%. | 


It is thorof oro: arguable that if the largo branches work SDALD 
up into a numbor of smallor branches, tho numbor of mores 
attonding branch mootings. and taking part in. importan u wad on 


businoss would be nearly. doublod. 
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cmperison of. Similar Branches in Different Unions. 
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If wo climinate the effcct of size of branch, by comparing tho 
poll in branches of the samo sizo in various ‘Unions, wo fing 
considerable variation. For branches of 100-200 mombors, avore:29 
voting figures shows 


Porcentago of mombership voting 


ek (ii) 


in oX11 branchos~ in branchos recor: 


fy of this sizo. ing a voto 
a 
S.8)h5 oo S| Seas : 220: 
UsPrAs iets emer scat “45 See ey 
sbi: 38h seat ie ek ae 
Be beSs SoS... a eae ee ee “ 


--On this showing, N.U.B.S.0- como’ ovt pathor woll, whereas tho 


offoct of its largo branchos is to reduces tho. poli for tho whole 
union to a rolativoly low percontage Howevor oven in largo 
branches it appoars to do better than: Neiek’ Dodse, /gne sho Vohicle 
Buildors. For branches of 1,000 and ovors. 


HeU.8.8,0) © Bee Pe lesiah ay 


Nefok'. TAs . | : : | 9 ssa | Lo 
Ne U. Vohiclo Bulldors 3 : 8 ie: 8 


Purthor dotails of voting by difforont sized. branches are givon | 
~ below (1). Two sots of voting figures for tho Typographical 


issociation show that for this Union (and probably for othor 
printors! unions) sizo of branch is not a factor detormining 
porcontage polls as proviously mentionod this is becauso tho 
printers votos arc rocordod in thoir. chapels, based on placa 


of work, and not in tho. branchoSe - 


It is of considerable goneral intorost that tho smaller units _ 
should pay “loss - ‘attention | to: issucs on which thoir voting is °- ° 


 requircd than. larger units: -'as'shown by thoir tendency not to 
voto, - whilo a highor proportion of thoir mombership turns up to’ 
moctingse | This probably means that tho smaller unit is Oro off ecte 


ive in purcly social and gregarious. terms: tho mombers all. Imcw 
each other and thore is not, agin large branches, a small nucilous 


of keen Unionists who tend. to. lack porsonal contact with the groat 


majority of the rank:and file. Tho branch socrotary embotics 


this situation. if:he.is secretary to a small branch, ho may not 


focl that it ‘is of much. importance what his fow mombore think 

about tho election of national officials or tho ratifying of a 

national agrconent¢ his work as branch. secretary will bo rela- 

tively light, and he’will not be so-much ‘drawn into national 

union plitics: as tho. Ssocrotary of a largo branch, who may covon bo 
a. full-time official. | | 


conscmumbty: ho will tako LoEs troublo in. calling moctings, taking 
votes and sending in reports to headquarters. | On the other hand, 
tho natural cohosivenoss of tho smaller group will operato in tho 
other direction and,will cause a highor. percentage pol: when a 
voto is takon. “It would bo intorosting to comparo this “ato of 
affairs with. paralicl: situations affecting ofhor ings ictions with | 
local sealant aa kaw tincs o difforent sizcd unitse | 
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Dighton eloating: officials: ‘anh: ending: ‘an bie issues subuiieed. _ 
from. head: office, a branch meeting may. pass and, send in reso. 13, LOMB» 
The se., may become: part: of a.composite. resolution discussed at a 7 
Union. conforence,: as. An’ bhé:A.B.U., or thoy may. act as a form of. 
continuous pressure on ‘the Union Executive, indicating the poins 
of vicw of tho active branch membership on o wide mango of Subs 
jects. Tho latter is tho case in the A.S.W., and this Union is 
unique in recording in its gournal tho actual terms of overy | 
rosolution passod, with tho namo of the branch concorned and tho | 
numbers votinge ‘This matorial has boen analysed at longth, ano 
bate Ble ty ate’ is Sumarisod in “Appondix | 1,” fabio Vile . 


tb is aifficult ‘to gonoralisa on tho. impor t- neo of this agate 
of resolutions in a way that would apply “to aij. Unions, as apart 
from. the A.8.W. vory Jittle information 1s availablo. But tho 


. fedlewing points are probably true of @1]. ranches only occa- 
 Sionally pass rogolutions; not every branch passes any rosolution 


at. all:in-tho course. of. the yoar, and not evon the most activo 
branch : passes a rosolution. at evory branch mecting,. Tho. total 
inflow of -rosolutions from branches .to hoadquarters may become: 
a-flood in: some months and years whon thoro are big issucs. 
involved, or may dwindle away to nothing at other timese To judge 
from: the A.S.W. if a rosolution ts moved at all, voting on it is 
usually unanimous. It is probab lo, that the ma jority of motions 
come from branch officials, that is to say from keén trade unionists, 
rather than from rank and filo branch momberse Conscquent: iv the 
resolutions: are -on the whole an expressian of second-level ‘opinion. 
This: is. important in view of tho divergence shown in the A,S.W.°’ 


resolutions betwen: this. opinion and. that of the first Level. . 


Porhape the ‘moat significant resolutions, though they forma small 
prieg pepe of the total, aro those that deal with’ wages. A spate 
eS8olutions will usually induce. the Bxecutives. to. take somo. 

ee peg On the other hand, this action soldom if over Satisfios 
the branchosSe. in some Unions, including the General Unions, this 
form of wago pressure is relatively unimportant, In. the industrial 
unions, the disparity of wago.levois as betwcen the: skilicd and 
unskilled is a: complicating factor. “In tho craft unions, branch 
wage prossure is found in its purost form, In would bdo of great 
interest:'to find out whether there is any corresponding third-levol 
pressure for higher wages when branches pass wage resolutions, 

Rank and file opinion on wages is .a.rolatively unknown subject, 


though it is obviously of importance for undenstanding tho social 


psychology which is translated. int» economic pressures. VUocs the 
wider rank and filo group dologato the rospousibility for thease 
mattors to the smaller group: of activo trades unionists whe ru tho 
branches? Or do the latter respond to stimuii from rank end file 
opipten when they. move their wages. resolutions? ao 
For. the present we must regard this gue stion as one to whics only 
further. research in tho field can. provide an answer. hex bed ge 


some evidence that the more backward.and unskilled sccitions of 


. workers in some cases regard the movement of wages as somethin 
as much outside their.control as, say, the woather. But ths nons . 
voting third-levol trade union mombexship is by no means all of. 


wes: BR EEDES »:: ang their motivation , is EORBGUTS » . 


The ‘Shop Steward, 


A new factor comes’ into ‘the Tee Te analysis with - tho Servo ope 


-mont-of Trade Union organisation on: the. job, which in war-tine..° 


has tended to become the focus .of second-level activity. Tho. 
steward is ossentially of the: second-level: “He docs a avo. deal 

of unpaid Union work ahd he is nocessarily. in more di.« a 
continous contact with his constituents - in this cas¢ ‘ice Union 
members in his:shop; or on his site - than the branch of riciai.. 

can bee In Unions where stewards are numerous and active, and where 
esadcndl task HR ALGEE. nd pakth she Sodlection of ht the result 18 He... 


; ee 
- 


make tho socond level more radical than it would othorwiso bo. 
In such Unions, of which tho 4.h,U, jis outstanding, ‘stowards tond 
to havo a closer link with the rank and file of the thivs..tovol 
than could be obtaincd by other mothods of organisation, a ee 
which cxtcnds to all sorts of porsonal. and. donmastis imattors..on 
which thoir guidance is. sought: by mombors « it tho “samo ino. 

the avorage shop stoward'!s. ‘livoly Reger es AP ae ae al Vareathte 
that of the third level aS: 7 wholes. ae oe ean a 


m 


The Communist Pasty, which tncludes. mony Fi “op. towards CUTTS 

its mombers and sympathisors, is. organisat.iona Liz: based, -on' an 

implicit rocognition of. tho spocial positisnand rale.of: tho socond 
level, It is not, of course, ‘the only. forco.at work on: that level, 
but thoro ig no doubt that its cloar-cut thoory. and idetiegy,; and 

its organisational discipline, havo a strong ‘appeal to the, soction 

of workers who gravitate into. socond- leval. sctdvit Gy and who 

fool impationt both of apathy at tho: bottom end, gradua lism. au: 

“the tope It is interesting to note tha+ in L. eocont Ss tatencnt ' 
of post-war policy, the Communist Party ot Grout Britain has- made 


its’ antithesis not between revolution and graduslisn but: between 


active domocracy and passive democracy, As the. ehampions of 

activo democracy in. the Unions, tho communist. SoA near-cummunist 

.Shop stewards should havo an-important func tion in. ‘Vibe Bing 
the: three levels of trade uniodnisme The cuatious acceptencea © 

:by the first level officials, and "by the T. U.Cs itself, of ‘this 
-gituation is a promising sign. It is much more, practicable to get 

co-operation of this functional iia than in tho more vexcs.*. 

sphere of party plitics, as shown by ropeatod robuffs to tue 

. Communist Party by the Labour Party. Supporters: 0f::tho tatouz 

. Party who disliko the political tactics of the rpmnae yore pega 
usually agreo that communists make vigorous trado’ ‘unionis 5.-OP 

have done so sinco the abortive attompts to start soparit iv "rod." 
Unions, - or. yatta | movements inside tho mada Unions.” ee 


Tho Third: Levol = Rank and File. 2: 


i i 


Of the throe levels, - it is tho third whieh. i: the “latgact nuori- 


.  @ally and the most obscure in its attitudes Pres ag 


-Since on tho wholo it. doos not: tad. puzt in vc Be ra | 

officials are elected or on-othor issuos, gush as tho vassing of 
branch resolutions, it is largely inarticulate insshe Union 
rocords, Thore arc somo indications of o teusion botwoon tino) 
second and third level, parallcl. to that bLebweon tho firsts end. 
second, aS a clan in a Trade Union Poon whieh POLLS 2 


iro you an activ: rember . ee ew 
Tho ‘kind that wou!d bo missod, eee 
Or aro you just CC Od ntoa 
That your name is. on Tic iagt 


ae) 


> ® 


Do you ever go to visit. 

f£. momber that is sick, 3 ore 
Or leavo tho work for. “ust a fow,; 
and talk about tho ‘"Cliaue” ?: 


Some Union leaders will say. they ear afford to dis regard tne! orle 
ticisms of the activo mombership because. they can - alwiya count on 
the support of the conservative majority. this may somotimes be 
crue; but the conservativo elonment is. probably partly to be found 
at tho sccond level, partly in that margina 1 section of tho third 


lovel which can be induced to votc’on a ma. J Or. Det EINE yee LAL eee UE 
Unions cver get more. than 50%. of their membership te yoke, ova; when 
ballot papers are circulated and special pains ALC taken to crouse 
intercst, this loavos tho FRR 50% Q89,8.PCPHLEGer oR ooaenown 


quantity. 


2 Be 


Hore then are the majority of British Trade Unionists, a groat 
questions mark in the Union structure. Though tho records are 
Silent on them, the fact remains that they joined the Un.on. 
Why? There are many hints as to reasons, most of whisk com 01 
Ssonse will supply. They joindpartly to protect their wagss &: + 
conditions. Figures showing fluctuation of membership show that 
"third=-levol" members do desert the Union if wages fall or negr- 
tiations fail. But this is not a simple and direct relation. 2 ve 
Men join for many other reasons - becuuse the Union is a slur 29 
which their frionds belong; for a general senso of protoction 
apart from wage questions; as a mark of solidarity wit’ tne woLo 
working class; to qualify for a job in "closod shops”; oz 
insurance and other "bonefits"; ina moment of enthusiesm inspiret 
by an eloquont organisor, 


This solid bulk of Trado Unionists is as necessary to th: movsu- 
ment as are the roots and leaves to a flowor,. It gives tac move- 
ment its catholic quality and its national standing. Fionn it spring 
the leaders, local and nationals from its subscriptions tas : 
Union finances are built up; on its fundamental loyaltty to Trace 
Union principles both the discipline and tho fighting strengia 

of tho movement hangs, 


And, though they may not vote much, these men are neither sisani 
nor inactivo,s 


It will be argued in a later chapter that strikes are now iasi- 

cally a third-level phenomenon. On many occasions in th: 142940 

war, when both the first levol and second level, including -:8 

communist elements, wore opposed to strikes because ther oacusd 

_ the national war effort, nevortheless strikes took place ai a 
result of third-level pressurode 


Although the unofficial strike is a special phenomenon, illustrating 
a breakdown in sympathy and contact between the three levels, 

the basic situation which can lead this breakdown in a crisis is 
constant. It lbs in the smouldering resentment of the worker 
against hardship in his work and indeed his placo in ¢-oi1cuy, 

an attitude uncomplicated by much thoughtof the meostinesy oy 

which redress could be achieved, which is liab.. vo Duset ute 

flame at any spark. It is only in the second cevel that “this 
omotion is turned into a reasonod and more resvonsivic efiomrt to 
achieve specific rosults by the logitimate Trace Union scetnocs, 
In further illustration of the analysis of Trace Unicon worzing 
given in this chapter, two dotailed studics are appsndsd. “hey 
aro not strictly comparablo., In tho first, the Th-ece-love. 
analysis is applied to the A.S,W. with particu.ar vetero wwe ve 
the wage pressure cxertod by the branches. The seconde. S$ t.cy 
attempts to give a fairly complete and rounder account of cnc 
important Union, the A.E.U. Many similar studies of individual 
unions and industries could profitably be added, but they wold 
take more time in rescarch, and more space in the Repors, unarn can 
at present be allotted to them, 
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| CHAPTER III 
oe TRADE ( UNION, ConoRESS 


At ‘the whadeet timo, ‘the. General Counot.' of. ‘the Trades ‘een | 
Congress is: tho-,Gabinot of; organised labour in, this countrye' In 
no other-country is thoro’ a parallel, body,,with equal ; influence. 
But' this influence has only boon. obtainod, by dogrcoos. Tho Gonoral 
Council was first sot up in 1921. Even today, whon its. moral be 
influonce. is; vory groati, its constitutional powors aro narrow 

and. tho soparate’ Trado Unions. BEANS CROMOUB ” ‘to a vere” oxtont. 


: “Indopondinco of tho Barly Unions. a 


the: sopare.to Tado Unions grow up as “indopondent, uncoordinatod 

“2 igreup ings: of’ labour. *. In tho. ninotocnth contury there was Littlo 
Unity: botwoon thems ‘They fought cach other. and compotod. on. 

’ geetiohal: grounds, Thoro aro astonishing differonces betwoon thom 
in scope, -p licy’and ‘constitution, Tho older.craft unions and 
tho "now unionism" of the '80's wero based on, quito difforont 
concoptions. of Trade Union function. | Tho craft unions wero con- 
corned with maintaining tho status of- thoir craft, with rolativoly 
high wages. anda limited number .of appronticas. . Tho. new. unions 

“aged. their powor on numbers, and sought to secure a minimum JME 

_ y°-ffor tho unskillod workers Politically the Unions tonded as. 
re =~ MEROED 9 with variations, to conservatism and absonce of a eeataabas 


ldoology in the continental senso.. In tho oarjy. days after working- 
class suffrarce, had boon won, thoy supportod Mr. Gladstono,.  Lator, 
tho. Labour’ Party. was croated to defend in parliament tho logal 
‘pight to existenco of tho Unions. /All sorts of ideologies woro 
mixod up. in tho movenonts.. rovolutionary, evolutionary, Syndicalist, 
, socialist, pacifist, nationalist, es 


—. National. Abéitudo Forostiadowod ; medltef. tin cele are 


Sh aes a etal 

But, vas! “tho. Unton atrongth® POW’. and: thoir ‘placo:‘in: inated dria. 
socioty. -began.to win recogn: tion, tho.common asptrations ‘pofisnar’: 
oach: Union “and 6ach-nombor:., and: thee tmnon probolms  which!éach 
facodbéegan-to. havorthoir offocts ©: ‘Under the ehisol--of hohe apr 

and social prossuro: the rough Lincanonts of "a national “Trade! 

Union attitude omorged, "Trade Unionism", despite tho Spee A 
conf licts:.anong tho “Unions ,. bepan-. to stand. for the whole social 
attitude of Labour in the face of Gapital, and simultacnously ad~ 
tittodraisignificant: politicaL pond swith. Socialism, “This. tingling 
of -soaiak and: politicalcéntont.has:remaincd.as dn ambiguity “toe 
this: day; when tho.cstablishmcnt of. a : none 9 anges bei barks dire | 
Parlianont demands a Reese da regia aoandl wk a | ee 

wr WRI, 9 52. 3 i 

Tho War.of 1914-18 eéotiest 6d aks. tntous- finsiie inte ene open 
ficid of. national. administrator Phoir codporation was’ ch bret” ape 
as ossontial thon as’ in 1939=45% ‘a Trado Union loader onterded ° 

tho, War. Cabinot 5 national negotiations -recognisoed thet T.U. intvo~ 
mont, not as: a dangerous’ pokontial onomy of the capitalist: stato}; 
but &£8.:a° forded and an institution which ‘had bocome “integral Bo, a 

; ste yl TDeahy: living On, 9 Aen? of socigil snd eo onotiie." ON 
ieee see '4918- tho Trade: Unions: fa CEN all aupuaransa. st a ‘very: ee 
ful positions .. Thoir numbors greatly :increased and.in the first 
filush of rocenstruction: .1t- was jassuned that: labour:woyld take its: , 
placo ias:e partnor..{n- the. industrial structura. 


Fron 1917.4 o1209h wha Bs fe er Bf pec ty auh igamidattons: 

- ef Unions previously separate....§ome.. Federations wero much. OLdor . 
The, Minors Fedoration, of. Groat: Britain was founded in 1888 3°. the 
National. Union of. -Ratlwgymon in:1913,.: But now. amalgamations camo 
thick. and ifast..< Ose: Iron and )Stool. Trades Confedoration: ewer 
eee ee ban be aicestens TEA ADA : Bb cdrace re a eet 


: a a > 
; : = a 
be . , terme .? ee . 
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Lmalgamated Enginacring Unio (1920), Union of Post Offico Workors 
(1920), Amalgamatod Union of: Building Trados Workors (1921), 
Amolganatod Socioty “df Woodworko#s (1921), National Union of 
-Distributivo and AYrlicd Workors (1921), Transport and Gonoral 
Workors Union (1921). .and National Union of Gonoral and Municipal 
Workors (1921). At phis. period, thoroforc, many of tho most 
important labour groupings -‘took on thoir prosont shapo and scale. 
_. Other combinations wore to follow in tho ntorvas betwoen the war, 
Je hese. _Woro tho crucial YOOrSe 3 


Pea 1D 


fhe Gonoral Council of tho T.U.C, Foundod. ee Ee Bi 


‘This noyshal ling. pf ; forcos mado it @ logical noxt Btop to strongthon 
, tho. ‘Trade Union’ Congress, as tho organ for. dociding | a contral, 
unificd policy. Tho Tradé Union Congress: had boon foundcd in 1868. 
i roprosentod, in thoso carly days, On annual domonstration of 
TU. strongth, an oxprossion:of solidarity, .and an opportunity for 
loandors’ of the movomont to discuss thoir probléms. . But, without 
éxocutivo machinery..or authority. to: docido policy, it romainod 
. at most: demonstrative and consultativo. . The Congress still is a 
- “ mocting of dologates from tho soparato Unions. Tn 1921, for examplo, 
, 212 Uriions,- with 6,417, 910 mombors, worc neprescnted by 810 delo- 
. BZatboss - and. up to. i921 tho only provision for continuity in botwoon 
- Gongrossos-was.tho Parliauontary Comuittos, . consisting of 18 mombors 
aa and a ‘secretary, whose main function’ was lobbying and going on 
-)‘@oputations.. A. proposal for a “Gonoral Council was first put 
- Porward at az Spocial Congress in’ Dotembor 1919, whith had boon 
ree called? mainly on account of tho’ crisi8S ovor tho nationalisation 
“of thé: coal:mines, It was not until 1921, howevor, that the 
Sas Paes Genoral-.Council of tho Trades Union ‘Congross was clected,. 
coe. Tt had 32° members, roprosonting 17. industrial groups, and also 
Pee ree end assistant res os hae eet al officials. 


AY “Bae Evolution of. a Contrak Trado Union Policy 


Botwcon 1921 and 1926, attonpts are: cade to strongthon- and define 
the powors of the Genoreal Council. Tho Congross‘ of 1922 discussed 
_ an addition to General Council .Standing Ordor Noel2,. which would 
*- gnable tho Gnnoral Council to co-ordinate the’ organisation of 
~~". striko: action in’ important: disputos, Mr. Clynes pointed out 
_  ° that. this would in practico conflict. with tho considcorablo powors 
-  “" hold' by. the. groat groupinga'- the Gonoral Workers, Enginocrs, 
es Shipbuildors: and Toxtilo Workors.” Morcovor, to quote Profossor 
_° + Merquand "Tho oldér craft unions woro reluctant to bo drawn into 
sen disputos.. originated by tho, oro :ailitant. industrial or- goncral 
uniions...Thoy had.no dosiro to-inporil. thoir funds, and still 
- Joss to surrender craft privile; OSes Tha; nowor: unions foarod to 
a Lnpair thoir pwn. sovorolgnty". a) } 


' As against the général - scnso that wid ty. and. contbaltsation woro 
urgontly necded, thero’* wero -forrtidablo difficultics. By 1924, 
TU, sombership» had fallen hoavily and tho gilt was off tho post- 
war gingerbread. In 1924 aktso Waltor’ Citrino first appoars as 
assistant sceretary (Frod Brarziloy doing | socrotary ) to the Gcneral 
€ouncil. Thoro.is visiblo in tho lay-out of :that yoar's Roport 
bse fs. Congress by tho Génoral Council :tho hand of gsonoono with a 
pe - <eoaprehonsive grasp of tho T.U. situation ~ porhaps: Citrino hin- 
self. To quote tho Roports: ee en es cae 


"Tho tdondoncy towards contralisation which has boon so 
. Strongly manifostod in recent yoars cannot bo without 
its effect upon tho Trados Union Congress. Tho nocd is 
continually. folt for sono contral body ablo to spoak and 
act, authoritatively on behalf ‘vof:..tho whole British Trade 
~ Union aovencnt. Tho Trades Union Congross is pro-omincntly 
the body which could assuno that function. Tho ‘problom 
to bo solvod is how to.iake tho T.U.C.. not moroly an 
ace + effective. oxprossion of industrial activity. but. an officiont 
‘os .. , oxocutivo instruscnt to translate, those _oxprossions into | 
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practical roalisation. | 
ee "Events of tho past yoar have demonstrated not only : ‘tho 
practicability of thé General Council ‘being invested with 
incroased power but that tho power ee for can bo ne 
oxorcisod". | | 


It was at tho. 1924 i Cometbie at Hull that an "Industrial Charter" 


was adopted, which subsequently in 1928 bocamo Standing Order Noe2e, 
& statoment of the objects of tho T.U.C. The first item among 


these objects is as follows: - 


"Public Ownership and control of natural rosources ‘and: of 
sorvicess- 
(a): Nationalisation of land, minos and ninoralss 
(bd) Nationalisation of railways. 
(ec) The oxtonsion of State and amanicitpal cnberpe kno for 
- ‘the provision of social necossities and sorvicese . -. 
-(d) Proper povision for tho adoquate participation of tho - 
workers in tho control and managomont of public ore” 
“ Vaqee and industrios. | ea ey 


Tho samo: ‘congress passed a 4 rosolution for tho immodiate nationali- : 
sation of - ‘She mines | oe 


Two yoars deter; tho Gonoral Strike was to aisillusion theae hopes: 
and to underline tho insufficicnt integration of the movoment by | 
comparison with its ambitious objects, To attain tho integration 
and thence eventually tho objects, a long-term strategy was nocdod. 
In 1938, Sir ‘Walter Citrine, after 12 years as secretary to the 
4 ie ‘Council; wrote in "Seventy Yoars of Trade Unionism" (page 
"Tho orcatlon?-t the Gconeral Council was, of itsclf, 
something far more than a more organisational changa. 
It. was the consumnation, in part at loast, of a growing 
dosirc within tho Movoment for a higher degrec of con- 
tralisation of Trade Union offort, It was & response to 
the demand for a greater concentration. of forces and of . 
lcadership, and although this in the nature of things 


has only boon partially roalisod, tho. trond is unmistakoable oe. 


Gradually tho Trado Unions are loarning ‘the lesson which 
tho National Striko taught just as did tho Groat Warp: 
noncly, the nocossity for unity of command". re 


Trade Unionists, “he wrote wore still under «isapprehensions as 
to the actual oxtent of tho powers of the Gconoral Council, which 
wero in fact limitod by tho autonomy of tho Unions. . Contralism 
must como of. Lusoit gradually $ 


"iny attoapt we the Gonenéti Council ‘to usurp an authority 
Which has. not boon frcooly conceded would be fatal to. . 
the continuance of the trond which is steadily. dove loping ~ 
to mako tho Goneral Council a roally cffoctive general 
staff for Trado Unionism", 


Citrine forosoés a a pag asin not only contralisod but’ 
tra:nod end educated for tho roalisation of its basic. objoctss 


"As tho Teade ‘Union moteniits acquires | still sroater influence, 
so will its: officers: become more highly trained and ‘spe-— 
cialised, not only in tho ¢onduct of nogotiation: on wages 
and working conditions but in tho problens of industrial 
management and the actual’conduct of industry. itself. ) 
Gradually ‘tho Trade Union movomont is:ombracing within it- 
solf tho tochnicians, administrative and supervisory workors, 
as woll.as tthe craftsmon and manual labourers¢..‘Sooner or. 

later, the domocratic control of industrics will .come within 

tho realm. of procticability™. 
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On such a porspoctivo, ono can appreciate tho long-term naturo of 
Citrine's policy and his ofton-ropeatcd uso.-of .such words as 
Neradually", "soonor or lator", It would bo a mistako to doduco 
from this. tino <séalo any abandonnont of tho ultimate aims statod 


i. Standing Ordor NoOe2e, in favour of a. ‘moro. opportunism or on-= 


trenchnent bohind tho wago=bargaining function. As .contralisod 
_ Power incroases, so tho quostion of participation in.managoment 
becomes more actual. In tho long run, it is°moro important 
aspoct of Trade Union aspiration than tho dofonce of the wages 
level. With: Citrino as socrdtary, Trados Union :Congrossos woro 
to work out in moro ddtail what kind of sharo in managoment. thoy 
could anticipate. Tho concentration of ownhorship-.and control among 
~O Low industrialists, and the cxistonco or organised omployors! 
associations, and fodorations, sug;csted that tho Trade’ Unions, 

if they wore pationt, would bo in a strong position ‘to.claim thoir 
share of control.” Tho failuro of ‘tho. Géneral: StPiko : discouraged 
the idea of a frontal attack, a direct threat to thoso:corporato 
intorestde Instead, from 1927 onwards, tho Genoral Council favourod 
= policy OF, : éonsultation with the onployers,: not-only on wago 
matters -in’ diffcrent industries, but on matters:affecting industry 
as a wholo, This policy exposed the Gonoral- Council to tho change 
of collaborating with the cmploycrs at’ tho-6xpénse of the workors 
thoy woro, olocted to roproscnte Whatover tho actual results of tho 
policy, it Should be ‘assossod as part of: ‘tho: “ee ne of tho 
T.U.e Genoral Gouncil. . 


> Tho. Work of. the Goneral Council. 


| "The prinary. dxidustrial functions ‘of ths Gonoral: Coasksk aro. 
_  Sumarisod in Standing Ordor init The dutios:’ hero. laid down are t= 


(a) to transact “the business between Congresses, KGeP watch 
on industrial movements and co-ordinate industrial 
action, 

to watch,and if directed, to initiate’ labour legislation, 

to adjust disputes botweon unions,» 

to Promote common action, e CeSe on wagos and hours of 

. labour, 

GO, assist 2 he organisation and propaganda; 

‘to maintain rélations with international labour, 

-to take test casos to tho House of Lords*and’to mect 

_, the expense bya lovy on tho Unions,- 

to call an anti-war ‘Congress. under “certain éircumstancos, 

to calla “spocidl Congross in other omergencics, 

to prepare a report on its for'for the Annual CongrossSe 


20 0 
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“., The, pPaétical offoct of the sé provisions is test soon by 1l6sking 


at ‘somo of tho “Annual. Roports’ doscribing ‘the work‘ of tho~Gonoral 
Council, “Wo may notc that actuon’ undor (d) “has :n6t boon -takon 
diroctly, whatover moral or indirect influcnce may bo oxcrtod. 
Neither havo circumstancos lod to tho calling of an anti-war 


Congroess,. under (h); nor to any othor omergoncy * ‘Cong eross other 
than the annual mooting. 


Tho ‘Annual Réports show that a great Goal of tho work of tho 
Goneral Council consists in >ringing Trado Union views to the 
notive of Government Departments by deputations, consultativo 
committoces' and correspondence. MTIntoertrially, thore is tho work of 
' arbitrating on intor-union disputes, and promoting conferences 
betwoon similar unions with a viow to thoir unification. To under- 
_ take theso activitios, specialised knowledgco and: research aro 
necded. Congress ropeatedly asks the Gonorai Council to invosti- 
_ gate somo problom and innke a roport on ite ‘ Whole-timo permanont 
officials aro in charge of special deopartmonts:; (1) fimanco (2) 
or*anisation (3) intcrnational: (4) trade boards (5) oducation (6) 


_,, Posoarch and economic (7) social insurance (8) publicity. Similarly 


_' there are soven specalised sub-comittocs and sevon "Group comnit- 
i toos" for different industrial Grouping "ee In addition there aro 
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a numbor of joint committees with other bodios, either with a . 


particular grou of ene OF Cele — “Ghe British Medical 
Association, : My 4 


~The General Council's Annual Re ort goos through the yours? 
“work under a series of headings such as Disputes betwoen Union, 
Organisation, Unemployment, Safety and Welfare, Education, © 


Trade Boards, otee:. The: Ro port. in itself: forms the basis of the 
discussion and: debate in in Congress, It. is gono through seriatin, 


almost paragraph by paragraph. Resolutions from the Unions and 
me “emergency genoral frmmework of the discussion on the Report. 


About thirty resolutions come up for discussion at an Annual 
Congress, inany.of them being composite vorsions of a number of 
resolutions from diffcoront Unionse Tho Agenda of Congress is worked 
out by a Gonoral Purposes Comnittoo;:. and tho Bresidont (who holds 
officc for &.singlo yoar) acts as chairman and,has, of courso, an 
important role in Sanue cane the courso of dobatoe — 


o Sub jocts discussed, 1932-35. ots oo Se pte og 


a ie soupo of Congress discussion may porhaps pest be indicated by 


an analysis of resolutions in four years (1932=-5) when tho Goneral 


. Council, undor Citrino, had bogun to devolop in the linos of 
“policy ‘given in Section (11) and beforo tho clouds of approaching 


war had 80 gathored as to overshadow tho stratogy of industrial 


: ovolutione Taking all.tho resolutions of thoso four years and 
arranging them underbroad headings, wo find that. out of a total 
-- of 129 resolutions, 71 callod on the. Goneral Council to press the 
. Governnont Brrvarious sorts of logislatione 12 dealt with intornal 
 mattors of organisation and solidarity. 10 callod for invostiga- 
 -$ion into: and ropor't On Oefe nationalisation, tho Boedaux syston, 


ctc. 10 registored the worrios of Trade Unionists about unfair 
competition of labour, e.ge by alicns,: women, neste pandse 

8 wore concernod with policy. on the 40-hour week, 5 doglt with 
Congress busincss. Tho romaining 13 exprosseod political con- 
victions G©eSe anti-fascism, socialist aspiration, die c) or recallod, 


Gy 3 bacco dala the story of: tho Totpude.e martyrs 


“PHO 71 rosolutions calling Lor logislation thorof oro dominate tho 
 -agondaie. This’ is somo ‘moasuro of the function for tho Unions of 
their Gonoral:Gouncil, Ta .this Council thoy dolegato the job of 


maintoining and oxtonding the rights of industrial workers through 
Govornmont ‘machinery, whothor or not thero.is a-Labour Governmont 
in offico. Congross itself, of coursc, has a much widor function, 
a3 an. occasion for tho ventilation of viow-points, aspirations, 
difforencos, difficultiocs, perplexitios. Ayer 


Looking in detail at tho 71 resolutions, we fina that 26 press for 
legislation on industrial conditions oegs amendments to Factory 
Actss. 17 deal with Unomployment (reflecting the slump thon in 
full “gwing ) s 9 with Hoalth; 4 with Housing;. 4 with Workmen's 
Gompernsations 3S with tho Trado Disputes Act; others with the 
Welfaro of the Blind ana international questions, It is difficult 
to gauge procisoly the offoct of these: resolutions, since it is. 
largoly indirect, but tho existence of a strong.T.U.C. must 


is undoubtedly - increase. ‘the dogree of ‘Sooset: Proasyro towards reforme 


Ama Leama tion Policy and tho. TeUeCe ae 


‘Tho strong thoning of ‘the. internal adeeb of tho Prade,. Union 
movement is a slow. but continuous process. As wo saw, there was 


a groat consolidation at tho ond of tho last.war. In 1918, tho T.U.C. 
appointed a comnitteo to look into amalgamation quostionse This 


“followed a chango in tho legal position. By an Act of 1876, if a 


Union wanted to amalganate ,.with another it had to gct two-thiNs of | 


its total mombership to agrec by ballot. In 1917, a new Act mado 


it possible for Unions to amalgamate if 30% of thoir members recorécod 
votes in favour, as long as 50% of .the: mpmbors votode Tho provious 
Act had mado amalgamations practically impossiblo whoro Unions of 

any strongth wore concernodes 


/states . 
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The Keath ice on ‘sini eiins pontinuod its work yoar - yoare 
In 1923, for oxamplo, conforcncos wore arrangod betwoon tho 
Unions in metal workin;, non=cotton toxtilos,. printing, post offico 
and isurance.s <Assistanco was givon in drafting tho rwlos for an 
ano lganation of fivo Unions. for dyors and. bloachors. 


£ by-product of tho post-war trond towards consoldation and tho 
riso of industrial and gonoral ‘unions was. a big incroase in tho 
period 1924-27 in tho ritimbor of disputos bo twoon unions which tho 
-Gonoral Council was callod on to arbitrate. Ono Union would 

| ak consuls i accuse “anothor of poaching mombors. | 


In tho. poak yours. 1924,° tho Gonoral Council's Resort: commontod 
that tho disputes woro largely duo to throe..diffieront conceptions 
of union. or; ganisation, craft, industrial and general, 


In his Prosidontinl addross at tho 1925. Cong GrPOSs, AeBe Swalos 
(A.E.U.) strosscod tho procoss ‘of “sonsotodattons 


"Tho Registrar of Friondly Sociostios/that sinco . 1920 alone, 
> the. number’ of soparato Unions has decreased: ky moro-. than 543 
"Tis consolodation is most markdd anong tho Gonoral Workers! 
Unions who wero formorly in a miltiplicity. of small -sectional 
- and local. organisationse Today over a.million of. these workers 
are. banded together in three big Unionse . 
"Then wo havo. the Union of Postal Workors which has brought 
.; together under one banner and. one executive, nearly aL tho 
ie onployocs of» the postal services. © 
-.. “We have‘’also tho: Iron and Stool Trades. Gonfederation ropresent-~- 
ing tho various sectional sdcioties with. a membership: which 


eketitil 3 -runs into hundreds’ of thousands. 


--~. "The textile and wecllon induSttfiecs of. Lancashire and Yorkshiro, 

, sj) though. retaining’ their individual autonony, are. associated ina 

. . federation covering 45 unions,. .. 

. « "Ih tho building“ trado; both amalgamation and “federation has 

taken place ,; “and. cearpentors, joincrs, cabinet makers and wood- 

workers have beon brought together. The sa amo Appiios to 

.. 1; Dainters. and: to builders labourers ¢. a eat 

>. “Likowise in’the foundry trados, tron founders: core=makors and 
other workers: orzanised in the separate | socictioes have beon 

. - brought together under the National Foderation. of Foundry 

- Trades, with: a-collective mombership of..over 50,000 members. 

_ In tho ongineering industry..we have. formed the: A.B.U. with 
.glose on:a-quarter of a million members and with a ‘bargaining 


power far more potert' than that previously wasadeacontie ‘gf its 
numerous smallor constituont bodies". ; 


_ tho Generel Council's Rowor't for this y.oar | (1925) includes a. 
. momorandyn "on organisation by andystey ss It bgakyp on a cautious 


: . notes 


Ming gktounk. at a sila acini ca of Unions in aecerdance with a. 
preconccived plen or organisation would incvitably load to tho 
splitting up of Congross into fragmontary soctions",. 


The objects of Trado Unionisn, says tho momorandum, dic&kato its 
structuro; theso objocts,: hithorto confinod to (a) improvemont 
of wages and working conditions, must now includo. (b) ‘control of 

inc wustry and (c) "sclontif ic functioning against capitalism®. 


| Tho dofocts, of oxisting- ele Vintec structure and né thod aro 
listed as (a). soctionalism (b) compotition for meubers (c) variod 


patos of contributions and benefits (d) domarcation of work (0) 
dock. of co- ae Policy. 


| Soe - ditteront nothoas! ‘of: opgariisation | aro, analysed. in turn: 


(a) Class or genoral poy mism; all workers to bo enrolled in 


ono big union roprosonting tho workings olass as a wholes Though 
tho idoal method, it is not yot practicablo. | 
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“23 ie Pederal unioniém and confederation. ‘4s. ‘considered the most 
ee PeRavAgen se method of approximating to. industrial unionism. 


hdd Variations in contributions and nenofits ; Fe 


oe) ee 


(b) Industrial unionism, (i.e. one union for the coalmining 


industry , another for all railways workers, and so:on)e There 
is much in favour of this method, but it is  aifficult to apply 
| Bh because certain. industries. are more advanced than others. 


fa) Craft unionisme "It would appear quite certain that. craft 
‘unionism cannot possibly comply with tht terms of the Hull reso- 
. lution." This was, the resolution @lling for the.; heitiaicnd into 
_ further possibilities of consolodation. gt ee 


a 


Next. year's Report. gave. results: of further: ‘thvestigation, with 
- details. on ‘the number of Unions in certain industries. The 
...,, $e0t¢ion of the Repert on. Progress. with the actual task of amalgama- 


tion gives details of the obstaclos mét with dn spoest 40 cases, 


and sums up tho main obstacles as boing; 


aera (a) Fear by. Hidoue that they will lose thoir piled S 


. pe 
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(co) ‘Tho funds at the disposal of Unions vary s. -Unions:are: dis- 


inclined to rcduce their assets per mombor; 
(d) Conflicting policy {e.ge craft ve industrial); 


(oe) Difficulty in finding places for officials of the amalgamated 
unions e 


In tho debate on industrial unionism, Mr. Begin (Te&G.WeU.) said 
that he had learnt two things from his experience. of making 
amalgamations, First, you can't break up cixsting organisation. 
Second, it is futile to try to destroy craft ideas, Craft is not 
confined to Unions practising apprenticoship. It is to be found 
in every rank of workers wherever you turn. It is cquivaloent to 
"pride of calling", 


In the following yoar, on the same theme, the Goneral Council 
reported that they were forced to the conclusion that any gonoral 


scheme for organisation by industrios was impracticablo. "Trade 


Union organisation will have to be gradually remouhiteiand its pre- 
sent form adapted rather than transformed". This sets the tono 
for General Council policy on this qucstion in subsequent ycars, 


In 1928, answers aro given from tho Unions to a questionnairo on 


the desirability of amalgamation. For oxample, the National Union 
of Railwaymon wanted its; tho other two railway Unior§y tho 
Railway Clorks Association, and tho crafteminded ongine-drivers 
Union, A.S.LE&F., did not want it. On the whole, the big 
unions who would have swallowed the little unions wanted amalgama-\ 
tions; the little unions were not so unanimous, The A.L.U. Moved 
a resolution for a "Re- -organisation Comnittion" and this was 
carriod. 


In the noxt year, howevor, it appeared that the General Council 
had staved off tho "Reorganisation Commission". A.Je Cook, for 
the Miners! Federation, moved for a committee to obtain ono 

union for each industry; "If the General Council in their reply 
say 'We have done it', then wo say 'Try again'", This resolution 
was not carricde 


In 1931,.We Aucock (Pottery workers) moved a resolution for an 
investigation to remove ovorlapping between Unions. It was carricd, 
Amalgamation efforts went ons; the tailoring uniomws were com 
together, and stepas wore boing taken with clerks, distributive 
workers, plumbers, laco and paper workers, 
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The movoment wont slowly on its way up.to 1939, without any noted Lo 
progresse At the 1942 Congross, G.J. Burrows, (N.U.R.) moved a 
resolution calling on the Goneral Council for a complete examina- 
tion of ‘Trade Union structure to soe whore “thore was overlapping 
and competition;- and to réport on how Trade Union constitutions 
could be brought moro into line with present-day requirements. 

Sir Walter Citrince opposed - tho rosolution. It was not possiblo, 

ho said, to plan the Trado Union movement, To start tolling indivi- 
dual’ tions how to do their business would bé to invite troublo, 
Tho Genoral:Council had: the facts. Tho: difficulty was not to 

find out what was wrong but ‘fo put it rights; ‘to got tho Trado ~ 
‘Unions to apply known ‘lessons. Tho Gendral: “Couricil coulda only 
porsuade, with its present limited ieipraaieani sak Tho ' eahahanalaaeed | 
was not carriede HES ‘i ate = 


Tho: debato ateabniohe first on tho pee a steetagic dipostion 
with the Goneral Council can give to tho movemont as a whole, 
-socond, on the intornal concentration of .tho movoment by alamgama- 
tions and fedorationse But while progress is often slow tho 
dirsction is clear, Under tho loadership of thé T. ene the move- 
mont will bocomo an. integrated wholoe | 


| The Gonoral Charactor of British Labour KETOCmHOnt S » 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FORMAL MACHINERY: OF NEGOTIATION — 


‘tions started as local bodies with limitod objectives: gradually, 


* ee simplor, more comprchensive structure, There are still, how- 


over, neccessary to give a more comprohconsivo picture of tho covorage. 


evolved its own characteristic machinery for labour negotiations, 


The wages and conditions of the grcat majority of wage-carnors in 
Britain arc covered by some form of collcoctive agreomonte Those 
agrocimonts are nogotiated between organised bodies of employers and 
workerse — 


Over the greater part of industry, observance of agreements is 
voluntarye Bocausc thoy have arisen from the changing require- 
ments of differcnt industries and of different localitics, they 
are bowildoringly varicd in form. No general pattern or logic 
has been imposed from above on their complexity. Like British 
comnon=law, they havo been built up step by step. But tho 
collective agreocmonts aro of very rocent growth. They are still 
in tho middlo of thoir ovolution and they are evolving at a rate 
whith, while often too slow for the noeds of the moment, is rapid 
considering the scale and scope of their effocts. 


The ovolution of collective agreoments 1s part of tho gcnoral 
evolution that is going on in Trade Union organisation, in omployers 
organisation, and in state policy and machinery for dealing with 
labour problems. Both the Tradc Unions am the employers! organisa- 


by a procoss of fedcration and amalgamation, they are arriving 


over, largo arcas of industry whero organisation is imperfect. 

It is in theso areas, as a rule, that the stato has intervoned. 
This has been neccessary wore. units aro small, and whore wages tend 
to fall below subsistonco lovol. ‘Stato intorvention may also 
occur with tho rapid riso of now industries or tho obsolescence 
and partial breakdown of old industrics, But on tho whole tho 
nogt striking foature of our labour arrangemonts is the extent to 
which they are still indepondont of stato control and legal 
onactriont. 


Tho "Industrial Relations Handbook" (1), preparcd by tho Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, gives an cxccllont sumwry of 
organisation of joint negotiating machinery, industry by industry. 
it is unnoccessary to repeat this information, in so far.as it is 
purely factual; and throughout this chapter the rcader in soarch 
of furthor inf ormation should rofor to the Handbook. It is, how- 


of various arrango:onts, and also to descrivo bricfly the schemes 
fon certain major industrics which do not fall into any spocialisod 
tynce Accordingly, six of tho most important industries =< Coal, 
Iron and Stocl, Enginmering and Shipbuilding, Building and Civil 
Enginocring, Cotton, and Railways arc briefly doseribod. This 
doscription is followed by notos on cortain special forms - Whitloy 
Councils, Trade Boards, Fair Wagos Clauscs, Road Haulage Wagos 

Act, and Agriculturo. 


Tho Main Types of srrangenont. 


It is nocossary to simplify the vast varioty of colloctivo arrangoe 
ments, in ordor to got a bird-eyo vicw of the presen: modern 
Sy stout. | 


In July 1939, thore woro in Groat Britain aDaat OE GIITI CH: insured 
workors agzod. 14-64, including railway workors. . 
Of thesc, some 379, belonged to six great key industrics, namolys: 
Coal; Iron:and Steols; Enginecring and Shipbuilding; | Building 

and Givil Enginooring: Cotton; and Railways. Hach of these has 


Tne distinctivo mothods adoptod in these industriocs are summarized 


(i) HM.S.0. 1944 


ge 


in later soctions. It may be noted that none of thom use tho 
"Whitloy" machinory which arose, with Govornmont oncouragomont, 
in many industrics at tho ond of the last war. 


Somo 3 million workors, a furthor 19%, aro in industrics covered 
by Whitloy machinory. ‘There aro, that is to say, National Joint 
Industrial Councils for thcoso industrics, which notably ingludcecs: 


Bricks; Wool and Worsted; Hosicory; Boots and Shoos; Printing; 
Pottcry; Dooks; Chomicalss; Shipping; and National and Local | 
Government scrvicocs, Tho Whitloy machinory is also discussod 
bolows it is ontircly voluntary and docs not always include 
WAZO nogotiations in its scopo. 


bout 1 million workors, or 8%, woro in industrics coverod by 
Trade Boards: thcso can logally onforco minimum wagos in thcoir 
industrics, most of which are small and low-paid, Workors! and 

cnployors! organisations aro roprosonted on tho boards, Tho most 
iamerte at industrics involvod aro Clothing, (which had moro than 
half a sillion workors in 1939) and Laundrics (206,000). 


There wore anothor half million road transport workers covored by 
tho special provisions of the Road Haulago ict; and 716,000 
azricultural workers, now brought undor a National Wagos Board. 
This brings tho total so far up to 72% of all insured “workors, 


Of the roacining 28%, probably quito a number , porhaps half, come 
under collcctimo agrocmonts of somo sort. But of tho 4 million 
workors involvod, a large part wore in industrics or occupations 
for which there are rolativoly fow provisions of this kind, Thoso 
includc tho distributive trados, with moro that 2% million workorss 
and the catering and domestic sorviccs with moro than 4million. 
Souc distributive workors como undor Trado Boards (CeSe milk distri- 
bution), somo undorspocial agreocments liko that with tho Multiplo 
Grocory firms; but those aro minority. Mr. Bovin's Catoring Bill 
is a first stcp towards a Trado Board for the Catering industry, 
and he proniscd somothing similar for domostic workors,. 


In addition, it can by no moans be assumed that bocause thore aro 
collective agrocicnts in othor industrios, thoy are nocessarily 
observed by all ciployors in thoso industrics. In tho Building 
industry, for cxample, there arc a great many small firms which do 
neithor omploy Union labour nor belong to cimployers! organisations, 
In tines of full omployment, these small firms will almost ccrtainly 
havo to kocp abrcast of tho wage lovels nogotiatod by the organised 
soctions of the industry; but with unomployment on any considerablo 
scalo, thoy will probably pay loss than tho agrocd rate, This 
happened in the Cotton industry until in 1934 tho Governemtn took 


the unprecedonted stcp of making tho voluntarily agrocd rato com= 
pulsory for all emplo ors, 


Somo Spocial Industrios, 


(a) Coal. 


Against a background of intonso political fooling, and severe 
economic stross, wage nogotiating machinery has boon built up 

in claborato dotail. Both tho mincrs and tho owners aro highly 
organisod, in the scnse that non-fedoratod ownors or non-Union 
mincrs aro a ne gligiblo factore But they are less hishly contra- 
liscde Tho mining unions of Durham, Yorkshire, South Wales and 

so on aro loosely Linkod in tho Minors Fodcoration of Great Britain. 
Similarly, local owners association arc linked in tho Mincownors! 
Associatione 


During most of this contury, minors! wagos have boun negotiated 
on a district basis, and there has becn no national body compo- 
tont to doal with wa ;70 quostions. Thoro aro District Boards for 
Northumberland; Durhan, Cumberlands; Lancashiro and Choshiro; 

Yorkshiro (combining South Yorkshiro and \iost Yorkshiro Employors? 


lw 


mor" 


associations ); Nottinghiuin sho 2. Haxbysnive (tho two. ‘latte: 


Forost of Doan, Radstock; Kent; South Valos and - Monmanthabite s 


‘these bodics. havo gruwn up soparatcly, with.variation in structure : 


- ‘4 tA—y the ee 
Mee bn aot ahs 


Pe aed » 
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a& National Boards; but it ncvor functioncd, as tho Mincowhors! . 


” 1g + palais 


ie 
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almost idontical); South Dorbyshires North Staffordshiro; «. : 
South Staffordshire and Worcostorshiro; Cannock Chasc;3 ‘Worwick- 
Shires: Loiccstorshire (tho. throo lattor. on similar linos);~ | 


North Walcs,. Thora is: a. Conciliation Board fer Scotland.:. All 


and proceduro, and.cach of thom acts as a.soparato ee ee 
AZONCY » 


Tho District agrcomonts have, of coursc, many points in commons 

But thoy moan that up till now cach district has had its ow 
gonoral wage rato. &t an oarlicr stagc, oach colliory negotiatod 
soparatclye: Tho ee eee is weal 4 ~— a -nebvionet 
SyStoine | ) ori 3 ae pes sweet A 


From 1921. to tho 640: of the: Gendral Stesiic « teow: was a “National 
Board which acted as a. Court of Appoal from district docisions. 
Thon in 1930 the Labour Governmont passed an Act providing for — 


Association doclinod to take part. -In 1943, national soaaceiaehe Ne 
has once niore beon cstablishéd, This docs not displace tho. ~~. 
district. machinory,.but it provides’a Joint National Nogotiating © 
Committee of 22 momboers. ropresonting in equal numbers tho Mino owners! 
Association’ and tho Mineworkers! Foderationg and a National 
Roforonco Tribunal consisting of thrco pormanent members, having 
no cohnection with thc industry.and nominated by tho Mastor of tho 
Rolls. This’ schomo is. intondod to bo pormanont, It is: binding: 
only upon ciuployors who polong to district: associations, ‘Non-=- 
fedcratod ocmployors roprcsent sono. 5% of. the total output of tho 
country; “undor tho now schomo, tho fodoratcd omployors will “uso — 
their. bost ondoavours". to got all omployors, federated or. othor= 
wiso, to observo: tho terns. of nogotiateod. an PSsrne ees 


< 
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(b) Iron and “Stool ie ae a et CL ia ee 
In spite of tho ‘Neel tine in: tho numcors cnployed: in: this industry ,. 
tho joint machinery of workors and employors’ has workéd far moro 
snoothly than in the casc of coal. Thore aro a large numbor of 
diffcront procosseos, which have difforont conciliation: practices, 
Thus Iron Ore mining has District Boards following the: coal mining 
pattorns -In Pig Iron Manufacture, tho proccss workers aro 
strongly... organised. in. the. Wational Union: of :‘Blast-furnaccmont, 
but arrangoucnts vary with district. Wrought Iron manufacture 
has deoclin.d in importance since tho hoyday of the Northern 
Board, onc of the most famous and succcssful of tho carly conci- 
liation bodios; but tho Midlands Board, run on tho sano lines, 
still controls the waz;;cs. of..all workors:connoeted with iron puddling 


and iron and stool rolling in. ene Stoffordshiro, south Yorkshire 
and parts of Ioncashire. «: — 


Tho largost and. “ost important scexkon: of tho ‘industry now is 
Still ianufadurco. For Heavy Stoecl thoro is a national agroemont 
vetweoen the Iron and Stool Trades Employors?! Association and tho 
Tron and Stcol Trados Confcdoration. Rolations botwocn thosc two . 
bodics are very good, whilo "tho proceduro is still for tho most 
part unwritten custom" (1) South Walos hds a singlo dgroomont — 
on sottlonont of disputes covering blast-furnacos as woll as iron 
and stccol works; and tho Wolsh Stool shoot rolling trado has a 
soparato baord. Thoro is a Joint Comnittoc, also noted for its > 
provailing harmonoy, which covors tho manufacturo in South Walos 
of mild stocl, by tho Sicmons proccss, for tin: plate. Tho South 
Wales tinplato and tinshcot industry has its own spocial Joint 
Industrial Counil on Whitloy Linos. | 


In gcnoral, “thoreforo, arrangonmonts potwoon iron and 8U001. workers. - 


Tl) Sharg 1G. a cn aiancieaal page Ce. : 
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and employers are friondly and highly organised. Though tho 
arrangemonts vary for difforent processos and districts, they 
includo, with one excoption, the principle of the sliding scalo 
of wage ascertairmont which is explained in Chapter V:'. Tho 
oxccption is Shoffield. In this groat: stool city, the omplcyors 
aro still divided into many associations; ‘consoquently thoro is 


--.no unificd. joint PER AnOry > and wages do not nocossarily follow 


a sliding ScaAlC. | 
(c) Eng einooring and Shipbuilding. 


Tho limits of this vory largo and variod industry or group of 
industrios and occupations can only vo sheesh rathor arbitrarily. 
At tho -"hoavy" ond aro tho foundry workors; at tho "light". ond, 
tho fixing of filamonts in radio valvos. Tho motor, aircraft 
and cloctrical sides of tho industrics aro all characteristic of 
se more rocont phaso of tho industrial rovolution. In parts, 
nginnoring is an old industry; . in parts it is very yOURSs 


The joint arrangemcnts for this industry arc of comparatively 

lato origins by contrast with those in cal, iron and stool, 
building and cotton, they wero on a national basis almost flOn 
thoir first appearancoe - They aro distinguished by tho absonco 

of automatic arbitration proccduroc whore conciliation fails s 

by local and national joint.conforences; and by a wo 1l-dovelopod 
Shop dispute procedure. Thoero aro some 405 Trado Unions of national 
scopo, of which tho Amalganatod Enginocring Union.is by far tho 
largest. and most important. Tho cmploycrs havo been centralised 
since 1896 in tho Enzinccring and Alliod Employors! National 
Fodcration which in 1939 had 1,800 mombor firms and 50 local 
associations. Qutside the Fodoration arc the omployors of Walos, 
Portsmouth and Wolverhampton, while in othor districts by no means 
all omployors belong to thoir local associationse 


The history of the national machinery begins with tho agrcemont 
of 1898, following a lock-out which onded in tho ocmployors! 
favoure This was rovisod in 1907, while 1914 saw tho Signing of 
the York Momorandum, on which a 11 subscquent proccduro has: been 
pascde From 1998 to 1940 thoro wore 2 disputes of national 
reeecne Aine (in 1920 and 1922) and 5 of district oxtont. Tho 
dispute of 1922 was followod by an agreomcent undor which notice 
had to bo givon to workors! ropresentativos of intcndod changes 
in workin; conditions. This agrocmont was signed bu 48 Unions 
headed by “tho AelieUes other Unions camc in later, including tho 
two big Gonoral Unions (T. & G.W.U. and N.U.G.M.We), by whoso 
signature women workors in tho industry wore brought under tho 
agrecmont. 


“The Shop Stowards and Works Committooes, with which wo shall 
dcal more fully lator, arc designed to deal with disputos and 

- qucostions of various kinds as thoy arise in individual shops or 
 Workse. If this ground-floor proccdurc fails, tho matter.may be 
brought before a local confcrenco within seven working days. 
Failing settlemont hero, tho mattor goes on to a Contral Con- 
forences; this is hold in York on tho second Friday of oach 


month and considers qucstions roforréd to it 14 days boforo tho 
dato of mooting. 


At bost, this procodurce works well enough, if rathor slowlye It 
has boon spoedod up by an arrangomont in somo districts to 
Skip tho local conferonce stage whon the matter in disputo is 
obviously of national or gcnoral application. <A moro scrious 
woakness betwocn tho wars wags the doclino in tho systom of shop 
stowards and works conmittoos. Though tho Agreomont permittod 
thom, a majority of employers did not uso or oncourago thom. 


Tho present war has socn. of course an onormous growth in thoir 
numbors and. influonco. | 


Po en 
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Although thus unified in its negotiating procedure, the industry 
has a chaotic wage system, with widely varying district rates, _ 
inadequate grading of semi~skilled workers and other sae 
which are dealt with in Chapter Ve | 


There are separate but on the whole similar provisions for the | 
ship-building industry. Since 1926, employers have been united — 
in the Shipbuilding Emplouers! Federation, which associates with 
the Engineering and Allied Employers! Federation in collective 
agreements applicable to engineering workers in general. On the 
workers! side, there is the Confederation of Shipbuilding and . 
Engineering Unions, comprising all important.unions except the |. 
A.eE.U. Since the London Agreement of 1925, general wage questions 
have been excluded from the machinery and are negotiated direct; 
other guestions go through a similar series of stages to those | 
under tho Engineering Agreement, but with better sialic ies for 
spoed of sottlomont. ae 
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Also separate are Railway Workshops and Government Engineering | 
Workse The former nave obtainod, by an agrooment signed by -.- 
the main linc companies and 35 Trado Unions in 1927, a systemeof. 
shop committees and a National Council, Tho lattcr have had ©. 
Whitley machinery since 1919. nae SE gee 


(a) Building and Civil Engincering. 
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Thore is a National Federation of Building Trades Employers, : | 
comprising many local associations; and a National Federation 

of Building Trades Operativos, including both craft and general 
Unions, Hach appoints half the members of a National Joint. } 
Council, based on arrangements made in 1920 and revised in 1926 and 
19526 This body has dealt vory successfully with general wage 
questions and many other problems. There is a creat and growing 
degreo of uniformity in these matters, comparing favourably with 
other industries. District variations remain, but are being 
reduccd. Thoro is machinery for dealing with local or district 
questions, and a system of Union Stewards on the job, though 

before tho war this was by no moans cotapimavemeas in action. 
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_ Various factors disturb this integratod picturo. There are many es | 
hnon-fedcrateod firms, ospocially the very numerous small jobbing. 

firms who do not employ union labour. The speculative builders . 

of the 'thirties also tended to stay outside. the frame-work of 
joint agroement,. The public works and civil engineering contractors, | 
who omploy mainly non-skilled, non-Union labour, have a separate 4) 
Conciliation Board. ; 


fo) Cotton. : 


Standard collective eractioes soak: arly in this industry, 
which in this respect was in 1897 described by tho Webbs as 
approaching"the ideal", These practices centre around the famous 
price lists, so complicated that only experts can understand them. 
They were negotiated by joint meetings of the secretaries of the 
employers! and workers! organisations; the Trade Union secre- 
tanies were solected by competitive examination, from 1861 onwards, 
to do this expert job. The two secrotaries usually worked well 
together; if they disagreed, there was not much hope that anybody 
else would sufficiently understand the Laaues snvolees to arrive 

at a decision, - : , ea 

A dispute in 1893 led to the SS Re ee a ry ~ 
for methods of adjusting future disputes in the spinning section « 
of the industry. The Joint Rules of 1909 for the weaving section 3 
were on Similar lines. Unions and employors' associations remained ~ 
highly diverse and. localised, but worked together on general — Pi 
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Tho Balfour Comtttoc’ of 19286 was still. abis to ‘pocord: that 
chose arrengomont's woro working WO Lo But in 1928. with inteonsi- 
fled compotivion from tho Far Bast, Lencashiro mill-ownors | 

bogan to intreduco “oconomios of working". Woavors woro askoa 

to tond more than tho four looms traditionally assignod to thomas. 4 
This. lod to tho 1951. strike, end tho withdrawal of tho plane. But . 
6-loom working having again bocn put Terward, and Rese porsist= 
ontiy opposed by th: Unions, the omployors “AVC notice that thoy ‘ 
intondoed to eantol. all. caisting Wags vagrcoments ¢ This produced : 
tho big striko cf 1952, Whe ilinistor of Tabour intorvonod to 
rostorce tho Joint Rusos ea aa adding to it a priccs.comnittoo 

and a conciliation somiittoe, tho lacten with an indopondont _ 

standing chairman, Moanwai lo,.thorc worc parallol happonings 

on tho SP innin? sido, : 
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For conciliation to work, it was cssontial that all activoly 
competing woaving concorns should obsorve tho agrocmonts. 

Woavors working on 6 looms resoived, undor a now.price list, a 
lowor basic picse-prico for a givon “Joength than the 4-loom basic 
pricc,. But somo firms, to bogin with only tho non-fcderated ones 
in outlying districts, 3% bFartcd to apply this lowo picco-pricoe th 
4eloom weavorse Ths operative rosistod at first, but lator thoroe 
was a gonoral condoning of doparturcs from the list, Union mombdor- 
ship foll rapidly. Tho process of cutting rates gaincd momontun, 
until the passing in 1954 of tho Cotton vanufactur ing Industry 
(Tomporary Provisions) Act which gavo logal forse throug shout tho 
industry to the Peis rated voluntarily negotiated botwoon the 
organisod bodics of workors and omployors, Such a dogrce of intor- 
vontion by the Stato in the voluntary arrangomonts of a great. 
industry was without proccdents; but tho industry» to quote tho 
Board of Inquiry appointod undor tho 1954 Act - twas facod with 
tho possiblo collapsc of tho wholo principlo of collectivs bar- 
raining". | ce id 


(£) Railways. 


In 1892 Sir Goorgo Finlay said that "Vou might as woll havo a 
Trade. Union or an amalgamated Socicty in tho army, whoro disci- 
plinc has to bo kopt at a vory high standard, as to have it on 

the railways", Though this attitude to Trado Unionism, and thoro- 
fore to colloctive vargaining in tho normal sonsc, was long main- 
tained by tho FEailways Companios, tho Unions gained suf ficiont 
strongth to calli a national stz ilo in 1907... 


This was tollowcd by the framing, through the iid iit oes of tho 
Board of Tradc, of tho first national nerounont, Sisnod by 35 
companics, The raiiways thus by-passcd tho usual first stago of 
local and district nogotiations,. But though tho mon cloct cd thoir 
ropresentatives to take part in ‘soctional nogotiating boards, 

the Unions woro not rcscongised and thoir officials: woro not ad- 
mittod as nogotiators,. Thoy won this right after anothor striko 
in 1va.e oe | < ae 


A de ctoedg staco was roachod in 1921 with tho cotting uD -of 4 
Notional (logos Boards By 1952, this body had mado.6 cuts in 

waner by thc casting voto of tho indopontont chairman: it had 

lost tho confidence of tho workors who also regarded it as too 
unwicldy. Blaborato now machinory was sot up in 1935 with a Rail- 
way Staff Council and Tribunal, Soctional Councils and Local 
Departiucntal Comulttcoos. 
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Joint Bodios (mon-\Whitloy) in othor industrios. 


In tho six major depertmonts of industry wo havo briofly considored, 
voluntary nogotiating machinory has boon built up which has romainod 
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distinct from the Joint Industrial Councils of the Whitley. scheme» 
There is similar machinery in many other industries: or in local- 
ised sections of them. Such machinery on a national scale exists 
for the Boot and Shoes, Pottery and Printing industries, each of 
which also has a Whitloy Joint Industrial Council, dealing with 
nonewage’ questions. There are national arrangemonts for Sawmills 
and Leathor Goods, There are also localised industries, such as 
Stourbridge Fireclay or Kilmarnock Woolspinning, with their. own 
arranzoments. largo firms, liko Imperial Chomical Industrics,. 
negotiate their own agreements. Tailoring and baking are examples 
of two trades with highly organised machinery for some sectors and 
localities, combinod with Trade Boards to insure minimum wages 

for certain low-paid and ill-organised branches, There is thero- 
foro a vory high d. gree of diversity in tho arrangowents obtaining, 
and. theso are subject to fairly continuous change and dovelopmont. 


Tho Whitley pian for National Joint industrial Councils. 


A new impetus was givon to this developmont by the recommenda bione 
of tho Whitley Comnittcoc "on Relations between Employers and Em- 
ployed", This body was set-up in March 1916, as part of the goneral 
planning for post-war reconstruction. Of its five reports, tho 
first and most important laid down a ground plan which each main 
industry should adopt, leaving the detailed framing of constitutions 
to the industrics themsolves,. The ground plan w as based on 
existing voluntary practices; it emphasized the noed in each 
industry for a singlo national. council, rcpresenting organised 
workers and:employors, and at tho same timo tho nced for decentra- 
lisation through district councils and works comnittees. All this 
machinery: should be "standing", with provision for rogular meetings. 
It was*intended to. promote . the idea of industrial self-government, 
giving to the workers an onhanced interest and sharo in production 
questions. 


The report was well roceived, Copics were officially sent out 

to 107 employors! associations and 183 Trade Unions in the well- 
organised industrios, and the Government announced that they 

. accepted the recomncndations. As wo havo scen, the major industries 
preferred to retain thoir own arrangements; a Joint Industrial 
Council for Building was sct up, but only lastod till 1922. This 

no doubt had a discouraging offect, but in tho first ycars after 

tho war a great many Councils wore in being. They were creatod 
almost too quickly and of 97 sot up botwoen 1918 and 1940,. 55 have 
coasod hs Mga ud as national bodics, whilco perhaps none. of thom 

porf orm o functions originally intendod. Some do not extend thoir 
activities beyond wago-fixing; other, though doing useful work in 
rescarch and co-ordination, do not deal with wagos; yot others 

are comparativoly inactive. Dcceontralisation through district 
councils and works committccs was never proporly developed. 


In spito of the so so¢-backs and shortcomings, the Whitley rcocon- 
mondations havo left a very dofinito mark on-tho structure of 
industrial conciliation, and they have show renowed vitality during 
the war. Where an industry reaches a doegreo of organisation on 
both sides which removos it from the sphoro of Trado Board logisla- 
tion ~ whero, in effect, good wages and conditions can be arrived 
at voluntarily rathor than by compulsion = the Whitloy pattern may 
well bo adoptod, as in the case of the Rubber and Slaughterhouse 
induptrios Sinco the war iad oa 


What is seit uost rolevant to note at this point about tho 

. Whitley cxperiment is that it did not greatly roduco tho divorsity 
of collective arrangemonts in British industry. The name of Joint 
Industrial Council has covored all sorts of functions and all degroos 
of offoctiveness. Tho most uniform dovolopmont has boon in: tho. 
Civil Sorvice itself, though tho Unions roprosenting Civil Sayrants 
aro not affiliatod to tho T.U.C. In Governmont servico, thero is 
moro regularity of omploymont and thoro is only ono omployor,. 
Somowhat similar is tho position in the Flour ililling Industry, 
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whore a. largo proportion of mills is controllod by a small family 
of big firms and whoro thore is a stoady demand for a homogoncoous 
product Ono may contrast. tho hisvory OL -Ghe. diaeUe TOP. tho Woollon 
and Alliod Toxtile Industry, which broko down to. such an oxtont 
that from 1987 to 1936 there wore no collective Agreo‘tonts apply ing 
ee tho indus try as .a wholo. : 


Tho. Gonoral Tnions “havo: proforred Whitley Councils whoro poss b Lo 
to Trado Boards , for industrios in which Trads Union organisation 
was.rolativoly now... Tt looks as if Whitloyisn works bost whoro 
abour is fairly: disciplined (0% in Goal: ‘nding: for cxamplo), 
whore the industry is fairly provsacrous (thoréf oro not in Cotton 
or Woollen Toxtitos), and where tho omployers act as an intcgratod 
bodys Failing this last conditions, thore will always be omploy- 
ers who do not onservs agroviments, “nus uncermining tho whole 
voluntary: slan. .im 1950 and in oach successive. yoar until 1935, 
bills cario bofore parliament under which agrocmonts by whitloy 
Councils would bo made legally binding. Probably a majority of 


‘the Councils would support such lo#islation, 1 but so far. Governricnts 


“have fought shy of so drastic an inroad on tho voluntary idoa. 
Three groups of J.1.Cs. are outstanding. First there is tho 
Local Authorities and Public Uiasevaoe GPOUD including:~ 


Local Authorities Non-Trading Manual. 
Gas., : 

. Hloctricity . - 

Waterworks e : 
Passenger Transport. — 


-~ ‘ 


Socondly there are tho Chomical and rolatod industries. The 


-. Chemical J,I.C. has a nunber of separate Councils, somo vory 


~ recently establishod. Imperial Chemicals Indus trios Limited has 
its own Councils there are others for the Heavy Chemical, brug 

and Fine Chemical, Fortiliser, ‘Plastics (Powders) and Glue. and 

_ Golatine soctions. In. related sphcores “thoro aro J.1I.Cs. for 
theso. industries: e a et eee re 


Boa 0 and Ca Ale. 
Marche — | 
_. Printing. ink and rollers. 
. Paint, Colour and Va rnish, | 


In ali thoso, ‘Trade Union ormandsation is rolativoly new and is 
a to the Gencral Unions They are also industrios in 
whiich.a few large conce erns crémominate. - Tho third group of 
industrics with effective J.I[eUs. aro thoso producing building . 
materials, including; 


Clay (Bricks and tiles). 
Quarrying. 

usbostos. 

Cast stono and pro-cast CONCTOTC » 


As proviously montioned, tho Pinu Mi2l ive 5,1. G. is a particularly 
favourablo sgample of | Jhitloyisa; also in tho food-producing 
indus trics there aro JeletSe shall oe | 
‘Sood Crushing end Provondor. 
Wholosalo Grocory and. Provisions 
Corn . 

Slaughtorhouses, 


~~ bna. dn"Intorin Industrial Reconstruction Sian (sot up at. 
_ tho end of tho last war as a first stop towards a J.I. + a and now 


_ the. Last roviaining oxample of such a body fors- 


Cocoa, Chocolate, Confoctionory,, 
Sugar and :-James *”- 


Mo: the above must be added the Jel, Cs, for Glovemaking ; Cable 
‘makirig:; and Tinplate. All these (it is not an exhaustive list) 
deal with wages and are actively functioning bodies. All of thom 
~ includ the workers! sido represcntativos of one or both of 
the twe fcneral Unions, tho Transport and Gomoral Workers Union, 
and the National Union. of Goneral and Municipal Workers, ‘Two 
other Whitloy bodies aro important:- 
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National Joint Council for Dock Labour 
National Maritimo Board. © : 


The J.1.Gs. for tho Boot and Shoo and Pottery industrics do not 
deal with wages but aro active in other directions, such as ro- 
scarch. The Printing and Alliod Trades J,1I.G. is somewhat similar, 
but the Trade Unions concerned are ee present trying to uso it 

for Wago negotiations. 


In summary, tho original hopo that J. I.CS3« would bocomo ‘the standard 
type of nogotiating body throughout industry has not been ful- 
filled. But tho industrios which are catered for by the General 
Unions, and which employ an incroasing proportion of the whole 
labour forco, have shown themselves suitablo for Whitley methods. 
Timo is therefore on the side of the Whitley plan. 4 second war 

has brought a socond wave of J.1.C. formation. | 


Trade Boards. 


Industries which come under Trade Boards are compelled by law to 
pay wages at rates not lower than. tho ninimum rates fixod by the 
Boards. Thesc are pormanent bodics with regular moetings and on 
_. them sit, besides the roprosnntatives of organised workers and 
~-. employers, a certain number of appointed mombers who must havo 
no connection with tho industry, and who aro usually lawyors, 
dons, social workers or ox=civil servants. 


The docisions of the Tradc Boards are enforced by Govormicnt 
Inspectors. In the yoars before tho war, the system of inspoction 
had so far improved that about one fifth of all the cstablishments 
coming under the Boards were inspected cach ycar (comparcd with 
inspection every 18 months under the Factory acts. ) Inspection 
rosults in 1937 showed that 3% of the workors in inspected ostablish- 
monts wore being paid less than the Trado Board minimum ratos. 
This indicates that the Boards have achieved tho aim for which 
they were sct up, which was to liquidate tho sweated wage, reco- 
. gnised as a social ovil since Beatrice Webb and others exposed it 
as such early in this century. Tho number of firms on Trade Board | 
lists in 1937 was 85,000 and the average number ouployed per firm 
was. approximately 12 workers; this illustrates the small scale 
of industrial unit with which Trade Board Legislation has to deale 


The first Trade Boards bill was introduced by. Winston Churchill 

in 1909, when boards were sot up for Tailoring, Paper: Box. making, 

i Machine =mado Lace finishing and Chain making. The Whitloy Committee 
recommended the extension of the system and “in 1918 a second Trade 
Boards Act was brought in, and at the end of tho war many new 

Boards were sot upe Thcero was a.critical period from 1920-22, 

when tho Boards succeeded in keeping up wages in their industries 

in spite of the post-war slump and falling prices. This led: to much 
opposition, and tho Cavo Comnittce. was formod to examine the posi~ — 
tion. Tho critics failed to substantiate their charges, but as 

a result of tho Comnitteo's rocomnendations, a bill was propared 
which would have been a serious set-back to tho Trade Boards if 

it had boen procevdod with. But it was not; .the depression lifted 
and tho criticism was loss insistent. Howover there was .little 

now devolopment of Trado Board .uotivity until 1934, 
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Tho, 49 existing Trado Boards consist of 12 Boards in. tho Clothing 
5 industry; 8 in various Textilo industrics; 9 in Motal, 5 in . 
P| | Food, 3 in Distributive and Sorvice and 12 in othor miscollancous 
~ industrios. In many of tho industrics involved, for examplo 


Clothing and Tobacco, thero are a numbor of largo firms which pay 
wases far abovo the minimum ratos and mako separate agrecments 
with tho Unions; but thore are also very many small firms, which 
it would bo oxtrome ly difficult to bring into line without somo 
form of compulsion, Whore thoro are small firis, there is 
usually weaknoss in organisation both of workers and of omployors, 
end thorcfore a nocd £0 go outside tho structurc of voluntary 
nogotiationse In somo casos, howover, for example tho Juto 
industry, even thougn both omployors and workers are highly orga-. 
nised, trade nas so iong been depressud that propor negotiating | 
machinory has not 1 be on devoloved. and the: Trade Board mothod has. 
filled its placu. Some of tho industries aro primitive (Drift 
Nots Mconding), some omploy homoworkers. (Pin. ‘Hood and Eye making), 
some aro obsoloscent..and others are backward or include a backward 
section, Tredo Boards holp to liquidate the more mediaeval trades 
and practices; thoy sect a highor standard for the dovelopment 
of new industrics. But as. standards got higher, as procosses become 
morg highly mochanised,: and units largor, there is a tendency for 
voluntary machinery to grow up, supplemonting tho work of tho 
Trade Boards in the more advanced scoctions of cach industry. 


It was montionod earlicr that tho distributive trades, with 2% 
million workers, constituto a major industrial sector where joint 
organisation is backward. Myriads of small shopkcepers and tra-. 
ders, scatterod over every town and villago in the. country, with 
an imnense varioty of trades, and employing one or two or throe 
assistants oach, provide a difficult problem for organisation. 

To secure observance of minimum rates, a.system of Trade Boards 
would appear indispensable. apart from the Milk Distributive Trade 
Board, however, such a system has not been established. A Grocery - 
Trade Board lapsed at an carly stage, because tho Co-operative 
Unions foared that. thoir rates, higher than those of the Board, 
might bo pulled down to its level. But in 1934, tho Co-operative 
Unions and tho T.U.C. jointly agrecd to press for Distributivo 
Trade Boards. In 1938, a joint comnittee recomacnded the sotting 
up of a National Co- -ordinating Council for the distributive trados, 
whose dccisions might be made binding on all employcors.at. the 
discretion of the Ministry of Labour. No legislation to this 
effect has been introduced as yot,. In the moantime, the Ministry 
of Labour has.oncouraged voluntary collective agreoments 3 and 
since the war startod, five new Whitloy MONO + 8 have vecn set ‘UD 
covering most types of distributione 


Foir Wages Clause Industrios. 


In the years precoding tho present war Government assistance was 
given to cortain industries, ‘in somo cases: for reasons of National 
defence policy. In giving this assistancco, tho Government stipu- 
lated that fair standards should bo chsorved for wopkers wages and 
conditions. The first. Act to make such & Stipulation was tho 
British Sugar (Subsidy) act of 1925, which aimed at. building up a 
British sugar boct industry, and which was replaced by tho Sugar | 
Industry (Reorganisation) let of 1936, Similar: wore the Air iavi- 
gation Act (1936); Cinomatograph Films Act (1938); Bacon Industry 
Act (1938). ii eee | | ga | | 


Governnent contracts since 1891 havc contained a "Fair Wagos 
Clausos", tho form of which was rocast in a Houso of Commons | 
rosolution in 1909, romaining in this form until (L) 1943. Tho 
1909 resolution provided that the contractor should "pay ratos of 
wagcs and observe hours of labour not loss favourable than -thoso 
common Ly rocognised by omploycers and trade sociotics" in the 

trade in the district; failing any recognised rates, those which 
prevailod among Neooalt euployers in the district wore to bo tho 
standards Undor tho new resolution, the standard is no longer the 
practice of "good" employers: tho contractor has to ovsorve ratos 
which have been negotiated or.arbitrateds he has also to cbvserve 
fair conditions of labour and to recognise tho frecdom of his 
workors to join Trade Unions, | 
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The Govornnont-assisted industrios: mentioned above havo to pay 
wages not less than if they woro under a Government contract with 
a Fair Wagos Clause; unless they are obsorving.a rato agroed 

4 upon by a Joint Industrial Council. Thus tho Government proscribos 

r that a standard rato should be paid by the industry; but it docs 

m not proscribe (as it doos in tho Trado Board Industrics) tho mothod 
by which the rato shall be dctormined. Undor tho new resolution, 
however, this rate has to be doterminod jointly by workers and 
employerss up to that timo, if there was no organised method of 
nogotiation betweon the two sides, resort could be had to tho 
Govornnent-appointed Industrial Court, sot up in 1919. Tho deci-~ 
Sion of this our was then compulsory for the industry. 


£83 a war- tine dovelopment on similar lines, the Rssential Work 
Orders have also included tho provision that wage-rates arrived at 
by collective bargaining or arbitration must be paid in all under- 
takings scheduled under the Orders. 


Road Haulage Wages Act os 1938. 


Wnder this Act, some half million road haulage workers - that is 
to say, drivers of lorrios and commercial vehicles and their mates - 
get rates of wages which, like those described in the two previous 
soctions, are legally enforceable. The machinery is special to 
the industry, and it largely owes its existence to the activities 
of tho Transport and General Workers Union. Tho rise of motor 
transport was a feature of the inter-war years, which also saw 
the rise to pre-ominenco of the T.&.G.W.U. This was another in- 
. dustry with a great number of small units. In 1936, there were 
225,000 employers with 487,000 vehicles, that is to say with an 
average of roughly two vehicles apiece, | | 


The Road and Rail Traffic act of 1933 had previously introduced a 
licensing system. Holders of "A" or. "B" licences could use their 
vcohicles wholly or in part? €hrrying other peoples: goods for hires 
they wore bound to observe a Fair Wages Clause of the type described 
in the previous section. Holders of "C" liconces gould use their 
vehicles for carrying their own goods or in connection with their 
own business; this type of lioonsec was by far the most numerous, 
but their workers were not protectod by a Fair Wagos Clause. This 
led to pressure by the 1T.&.G.W.U. for more legislation and hence 

to tho Road Haulage Wages act. 


The Act is in. two parts. Under Part I, a Central Wages Board is 

 . appointed by the it, nister of Labour consisting of cqual nunbers 
of. workers! and employers! representatives, including two fron 
each of ten area boards in England and Walos, and four from tho 
area board from Scotland, and also of indepondoent members, includ- 
ing the chairman. This Central Wages. Board submits wago-rate 
proposals to the Minister of Labour who can then, if ho thinks 
fit, fix thom as tho legally tinding ratos. These rates apply 
only to those ‘enpioyod undor an or "B" liconses. 


Part If provides for thosco omployod undor "9" liconsos. Here tho 

procoduro is more indiroct. If a workor or his union - in practico 
, this as a rule means the T.&.G.i/.U. - considers his pay is too low, 

- & complaint may be lodged with the Ministor of Labour. Tho ifini- 

stor then asks the omploycr to adjust the matter. If this fails, 

roference is made to any joint nogotiating body which exists in 

the trade concerned; if there is no such body, reference is made 

to the Industrial Court which can thon fix a logally binding rato. 


The aim bchind these arranzements. is to ensure that wages in tho 
industry do not fall below an equitable loval and to secure ob- 
servance of such a levol by legal enforcement; and ‘at the samo 
tine, to encourage tho deve lopiient of voluntary negotiating 
machinery wherever possible, with the Ministor of Labour and the 
Industrial. Court. avadiable as a Tinol resort. 
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For. many years, tho farm worker has been an a. elags by himself, 
with wates that oven since the last war havo at times fallen below 
Subsistonce lovel, in spito of minimum-waga fixing machinery. akin 
to that of the ‘Trade Boards e ) 


‘Tho Corn Production Kets of L917 and 1920. iechen rel uniform nini- 
MUM WAZ.» They wero ropoalod in 1921, and tho Labour Government 

of 1924 tried in vain. to rostore the uniform minimum wago. Until 
1940, thereforo, agricultural wagos worse decided by 58 virtually 
autonomous.Gounty Agricultural Wages Comiittcos. Like the Trade 
Boards, those included employers! reprosontatives (nominated by the 
National Farmers Union); workers! representatives (nominated in 
mutually agroed proportions by the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers and the Transport and Generai..Workers! U ion): and appointed 
members, The latter, unlike those on tho. Trade. Boards, have 
frequently been critiwised as not being properly impartial, and 
there are obvious difficulties in finding tho right ‘sort of people 
for this job, in the country areas. 


in 1940, ‘the Agricultural Wages Regulation Aet gave to. the Agri- 
cultural Wazes “Board the right to fix 2 nimimum rate for adult 
male workers. Barly in 1943, the Board was also given tho right 
to fix rates for joveniles and fomals workers, and to reduce tho 
variations in hours and overtine rates that still persisted from 
county to county. - . : 


Now that Britain has to-grow so much of its own food, farming is 
Subsidized and the position. is comparatblo to that in the. Fair Wages 
Clause Industries mentioned arovee.. It remains to be seen if the 
contrally-controlled policy of raising abrtoulturel wazes will 
Survive the war emergency. To quote The Iand Workor, journal of 

the N.U.A.W.: "Ag tho farmers now have nationally fixed agricultural 
prices and assured markets, rates. and conditions of labour should 

be nationally controlled. — Tho Minister of Agriculture has stated 
that the change will continue so long as the present system operatos. 
We do not regard the alteration as a temporary oxpedient but as 
having come to stay", (December, 1942). 


On National Joint Bodies in. Genorals. 


There is a need to remember what "joint bodies" and "machinory" 
means in human terms and to generalise a little about its past, 
present, and future. Even this brief survey has shown how complex 
and in a sense how arbitrary has been. the, separate development, 
section by section, of the multitude of arrangenents, between : 
_omployers and workers collectively, which now obtain in industry. 


But whether it is a Conciliation Board or a Joint Industrial Council 
or a Trade Board, the "joint body" means in practice a formal 
moeting round a table, With minutes and agenda and chairman, Also 
anong those seated round the table thore are certainly to be found 
Trade . Union officials, usually full-time officials, experts in 
negotiation and in the complicated detail of wage-rates and conditions. 
Representing the employers there may be actual directors or owners 
of industrial undertakings 3 more often, the employers will be repre- 
sented cither by membors of their staff spocially trained and 
qualified to deal with labour questions, or else by whotime offi- 
cials of their employers! association = the opposite numbers of the 
Trade Union officials - men with a specialised function, often 
‘drawn from the PrUressrons of law and accountancy. 


& full meeting of a national joint body is somewhat occasional and 
cerimonials; most of the work will be done ty small standing | ) 
comaitteos, with the "professionals" - the representatives of the ; 
Trade Unions and the Lmployers! Associations. - much to the fore. 
In fact, so well will thoso people know each other, that.much of 
the business can prolably be discussed and settled without great 
formality. However, on any conténbious point, the officials will 
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be conscious of having to carry the approval of a wider body of 
opinion - of tho Unions! Executive Councils, Annual Confcrences 
and of the hranches and the rank and file membership, and, on the 
omployers' side, not only of the activo members of tho Bmployers' 
issociation, and those sitting on its Council, but. of tho marginal 
member, the firm which is hesitating whether to renew its sub- 
scription and the firm which is wondering whethor to join. The 
advantage of "machinery" in this senso is that on minor issues that 
constantly arise, scttlomnent can bo reachod betwoen the profes- 
Sional negotiatorse it is only on tho major controversies that 
all the interests involvod havo to be considered and consultod,. 


In its ninoteenth century forns, "nmachinory" was local and hap- 
hazard. iwWorkors! deputations mot the management at a aingle 
colliery or workshop. Tho noxt state was that of the collective 
ascreenent between workers and cmployers in ono ten or district or 
coalficld, The district stato of organisation has left its mark 

on the later structures; the separate lists in tho Cotton industry, 
the district basic rates in Coal Mining, the County Wazes Comnit- 
teos in agriculture arc examples of a tendency to be found in almost 
overy industry. The main resistance to national co-ordination 

has come from the employers! side, and in Coal and agriculturo it 
has only been overcome since the start of the presont war, How- 
ever, national co--rdination is now the rulo throughout industry, 
even if South Wales engineering and Shefficld steel firms for 
example stay outside its framework, 


The co-ordination of wages and conditions is on a national basis 
for each industry or occupation. But evolution has not yet reached 
the stage of overall-cordination for industry as a whole. Such 
co-ordination might imply a joint body of Trade Unions and Employers! 
Associations acting at the national level. The alternative is a 
greater degree of 8tate intervention. So far, British Government 
policy has been to encourage industry to work out its own wago 
structure. There has boen some intervention, notably through the 
Trade Boards, in establishing minimum wages for industrics where 
collective bargaining would not work unaided; but even there the 
State 2as stopped short of establishing a national minimum wage. 
On hours and conditions, however, the Stato has intervened exten- 
Sively, through Factory Acts and sinilar legislatione 


In war-time, State policy has been to control prices, but to leave 
wagzgo decisions to tho voluntary "machinory". Indeod, a good doal 
of now "inachinery" has boon set up since the war started. The 
voluntary wage-decisions have however in many cases been mado 
logally binding on all omployers, including those who were outside 
ne employers! assoclaticns which agreed to the decisions. It 
locks as though the organised dovelopment of a wages structure is 
more likoly to coue in this way than in any othor. Where an 
industry is in difficulties, like Cotton, or in its growing stage, 
like Road Transport, or under State protection, like Sugar Boot or 
Civil aviation, this couwination of the voluntary and compulsory 
pringiples has many advantages. The morc the State becomes an 
enployer, or has a financial or manaorial part-interest in industry, 
the wider will be the application of tho "Fair Wages Clause" type 
of arrangement. State interest is likely to be most active in the 
now industries which reguire building up and in the old industries, 
once the backbone of national prosperity, but now liable to contracte 


Lon and obsolescence. Betwecn these two cxtremes are those industries 


which have reached maturity but are still in full activity: hore, 
pecause there is less need for it, there will also probably bo more 
resistance to State intervention. 
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le — THE SUBJECTS OF NEGOTIATION. 
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Le SHR THEORY. OP WAGES. 

The obvious reason, though rill necessarily the. basic motive, for 
_ joining a Trade Union is to secure better wagess © Similarly | 

the first reason for starting Trade Unions was to enable workers 
to substitute collective for individual bargaini over the price 
of their labour, It is‘therefare natural that the Trade Unions 
should tell their. members that. without’ their’help wages would not 
be so high, Implicit in the faith of the Trade Ynionist isthe 
belief that the Trade Union movement as a whole has. helped to 7 
aise. ‘the. average real wage of the British working man. » cae 


Yet this. belief has by no means ‘always been shared, “and. it) fides at 
various times and on various grounds been disputed. ‘by. employers, | 
economists and politicians. We shall: not here pirsue in any detail 
the development of the: economic theory of wages, only alluding. to 

- - those features in it which are relevant to. ae — of Trade Unions 


a an industrial institution. 


Wages and Priges. ‘ : z mee we 
Lmpies Sreuments against the 1, poKen of Trade Unions ‘to 
improve. the. workers total wage, still not inftrequehtly used by 


their opponehts, is the "vicious “oireie™ theory, According to 
this, if the Trade Unions raise the money wages of their. members, . 


' the nesult is an increase in the prices of the things they buy, and 


go. their. position is not improved. For example, in the last war. 


"the Gommittee on National Expenditure wrote: “High wages mean high 
, prices, Fresh cycles of wage advances succecd one another. Each 
“'@ne nesults in further increases of prices. The producérs are 


Yaising prices against themselves as consumers. We are deeply 
impressed with the seriousness of the situation, and are convinced 


=<. that if the process continues, the resuit can hardly fail to be 
-« disastrous to all classes of the nation." This was written at a , 
>. ‘time ‘when consumemgoods were scarce, and when inflation of currency © 


was undoubtedly in progress: but it ‘was quotéd, for example, by ~~ 
‘employers in America as a proof of the Sutili sy of: all wage: advances, - 


‘Barlier on, advocates of the Tron Law of! Wages had maintained that © 
aif there was.an advance in real wages,-it: would bring about an 


my <: inerease in ‘the population which would eat:.up the gain in wealth and- oo 


_ leave: people poorer instead. of. richer, until the population had 
deereased again. Lt was. thus futile ‘and wrong to try to raise the 


ie --. standard of living‘of the mass.of the people. This theory lost 
é _. favour when it was secn that. both the ‘population and its: Teal wealth 


were increasing 


It was still snail tio Hele, however, that’ the. increase in real 
wealth, so far from being due "to Trade Union efforts to aise wages, - 
was a consequence of technical progress or of foréign trade. The 
whole ‘subject has becn made obscure, even to the present day, by the 
uncertainty of all statistics relating to the national.wealth and “ 
income and its distribution. Somc Marxists have maintained that 
the working class must inevitably suffer a continual fall in real 
wages: the only hope for them therefore lay, not in Trade Union 
bargaining, but in ne the sce ahaa starting afresh on Qa. 
 goclalist basis. | ‘ : 


Marx, however, did not. exc iude the possibility. that rial: wages would . 
rise, but, as he wrote in "Wage Labour and Capital" (1847): "ages 


- are determined, above all, by thcir relation to thc gain, the profit, 


‘of the capitalist. ~ proportional, relative wages. Relative wages or 
may fall, although real wages riscye.. Ify: thereforg, the earnings of 
the worker increase with the rapid growth of: capital, the social 
chasm which separates the worker from the ‘capitalist widens at the 
same timc, and the power of capi tal over labour, the dependence of 
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. A truc increase in’Real Wages, : bs | 
The fact remains.that workers in Britein find thenselves better 9 am 
whan they were. ..Rowntree, comparing the. results of his: surveys 


k the size of the family." Because of the absence of certain data 


S een greater but for the héavy uncmp oymcnt 1n 1946. #.* A third 
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capital upon labour, likewise -imercases.:.. Tho matérial*position, 
of the worker has improved, but at the expense of his social position." 
Moreover, it is commonly argued. ‘by Marxists that the rise in real 

wages earned by workers in advanced célintrics, is obtained only at 

the expeyse of other workcrs in backward and colonial tcrritorics; 
taking a global view there is no increasc.in eee: Wages... i. 


overing: all working-class *houscholds in. York, in 1899 and 1936, — 
oncluded. that “the standard of living available to. the workers in 
946, was. about 30 per ccnt higher than it was in 1899,-: Three 
uscs account for: this. Lncerease. The first is the reduction in. 


"7e Cannot say exactly what part it plays, but it has certainly | 

. played an important part... The sccond rcason.. is the increase in 
real wages, probably amounting. on the average to about 35 per cent, 
| The effect of this upon the average pcr capita income would have 


causc is: the remarkable growth of social scrviccs hard He the: period 
under rceviCcWeesee''. Of these threc:causcs, the Trade Unions gould . 
only claim responsibility directly for the sccond, -and perhaps in— 
dircctly for the third. An important part of the risc in the 
standard of living was due to the limitation of familics.. An 
important adverse factor, in the gcneral picture of progress, was 
the scmi-chronic oso dares of the omer period. | 


Yet, cven: with thesc rc scrvations, ‘the risc in rcal wages appears 
prettyp-definitc../ This might mcan cither that the total national 
income had increascd through greater productivity and better terms 
of trade: with-other countricgs; or that labour was gctting a ~ 
bigger sharc of ‘the national tncomc } or it. _— mean that: both 
had happened together. 7 : : 


The inérease in productivity is | maheraliy admitted. ~ "Weal national 
income per head was nearly 20 per ccnt highcr in 1946—7 than it was 

in 1924—5" to quote J.R.Hicks, ih “The Social Framework" (p.167)¢ 

he says further “It .sccms fairly clcar that the cxtcrnal causes 
(incereascd real valuc: of ovcrscas income,:and the change in the 

terms of tradc) will account for five or six of thosc twcnty points. 
It looks as if accumulation of capital and tcchnical progress (onc 
cannot pretend to discntangle them) will account for mech the greater | 
part of the remaindcr, This would not lcave more than two or threc 


points to be ascribcd to improvements in the avcrage skill of labour, 


(11 this is very tentative, but it probably givcs thc right impression, 
This progress, with its various causcs, may not have becn' continuous 
Since 1900, though data to detcrminc this accuratcly arc lacking: 
according to Hicks (who bases his views on statistical studics by | 
Profcssor Bowlcy and Colin Clark) “it is possiblc that rcal income 
per hcad was now Papen ae appreciably" be tween 1900 and 1914, 


A risc in ‘real wagcs might take placc, as Marx pointed out, cvcn peg 
though thc total of thcsc wages cA! clita a ied a ont asa Share of a 
rising national income, 


In 1927, when Amcrica was in a very prosperous phasc, accompanied 

by a low degrec of Trade Union organisation, the American F.deration 

of Labour issucd "Organised Labour's Modern Wage Policy" in which 

they stressed, in tcrms surprisingly reminisccnt of Marx, that 

"highcr rcal wagcs from a social point of vicw do not improve the 
Situation of the worker if productivity incrcascs morc than real 

wagcese For higher productivity without corresponding increase of 

real wages means that the additional product has to be bought by 
others than the wage-carncr. This means that the social position , 

of the wage—carner “in relation to other consumers becomcs worse, | 
becausc his standard: of living will nov advance ae | i 
with those of other eroups.* nfs 3 
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Trade Unionistis arc somctimcs accuscd of only thinking about 
moncy wagcs, and missing thc point about rcal wages. This is 
not a very plausible vicw when so many Trade Union agrecments 
include (as we;shall scc) a sliding~scalc’ arrangement by which 
Wagcs arc automatically adjusted to changcs‘ inthe cost of living, 
' [rade Union wage thcory, like cmploycrs' and etonomists' wage 

thcory, dcvclops with thc passage of time and the accumulation 


. OD, experience, What is significant is the reluctande to let 


_ the sliding-scalc become morc then a dcfcnsive weapon of Trade 


- Unionism, The conecpt of thc rcal wage is familiar chough in 


. Trade Union argumcnt: so is the conccpt of maintaining the . 
_ ‘8harc of labour in thc product, or of incrcasing it at the 
. ¢xpense of profits. ae < a 


Thc: Bffcct of Tradc Union Prcssurc on Labour's Sharc. of Nationa] 
Wealth. | : NO ee ean tee ee saa atc. 
Do Trade Unions in foct maintain or incrcasc this share? Earlicr 
ninctccuth~ccntury cconomists, including Marx, would have denied 
that’they could do so. At a latcr phasc, Marshall, writing in 
1892 of "the rcccnt progress of the working classcs* and "the 
_growth.of Tradc Unions", notcd that "thc two.movemcnts have 
‘certainly kcpt pacc with onc anothcr, and there is a prima facic 
probability thatthcy arc conncctcd, cach bcing at oncc partly 
a causc and partly a conscqucnec of the othcr" and qualificd -this 
probability as follows: "Thc powcr of Unions to raisc gcncral 
wagcs by dircct mcans is never grcat; it is never sufficicnt to 
contcmt succcssfully with the gconcral cconomic forccs of the agc, 
whch their drift is against a risc. of wagcs, But yct it is. 
suffici nt matcrially to bencfit the workcr, whcn it is so. - 
dircetcd as to co-opcratc with and to strcengthcn-thcse gcncral 


, 


cconomically," (Economies of Industry, p.396). 


Writing in 1938, Kalccki comcs to not dissimilar conclusionss . 

"Tt is quitc truc that thc fight for wagcs is not likcly to 

bring’ about fundamcntal changcs in thc distribution of the national 
income." Hc gives figurcs which show "the great stability of the 
rclative sharc of manual labour in the national income.” On the 
othcr hand "though in fact the rclative sharc of manual labour is 
morc or lcss stablc, this would not obtain if wagcs wcrc very ~ 
clastic" i.c. if thc workcrs wcrc not organiscd in Tradc Unions 

to protcct their wagcs. (Economic Fluctuations, p.92). The 
-sgame figurcs wdrce quotcd by Kcyncs, and arc oftcn uscd as an 
argumcnt that therc is,a law which kccps the sharc of labour fixcd 
aG or around a given lcvcls — | 


Relative Sharc of Manual Lebour in the National Income of © 


mm  62= ee ee a ae 


~“Wret Beltcin., 


19.11 40.7. 1924 43,0° 1928 43.0 . 1932 43,0 
ee tae 1925 AOS «6.1929. 4eM |. 1988: Abe 
DAL 1926 42,0 1930-411. 1954 .. 42,0 

ea: deee. oegeO.: 299. Ae. Et ee 


‘ 


Keynes ina footnote, adds "DpvBowlcy has givcn a figure of = |. 
41.4 for Great Britain in 1860.  Dr.Kalccki tells mc that, if . 
this was adjustcd so as to~be“comparable with the figures giyon 
above, it would be about 42.7 - which would show an cxtraordinary 
stability for the ratio over.a pcriod of no less then tifvy-five 
ycars during which almost cvcrything clsc changed out of | 
knowlcdgc.'' «(Economie Journal, March, 1939-). - 


It rcomains probabl¢c, all the samc, that thcre is no “law".. , 
insuring this stability in thc ratio, and that it may be duc to 

a coincidencc, Two factors, it is argucd, arc at work, Firstly, 
the "degree of monopoly" ioc. the ability of industry to fix 
priccs at,a high ilcvel by restricting competition... Sccondly, — 

thc "torms of. tradc". or "priccs of basic raw, matcrials purchascd 
by the systcm from outsidc." The former reduccs the share of 
labour; thc lattcr has, over the pcriod wc arc considcring, 

workcd in its favour. Thc good and the bad influcnec. have — 
cancclicd out. Thaty at least, is the provisional cxplanation 


te 


~6- 


aceeptcd by y many cconomists at. be Spent timc, though, as © 
gd put it, "the result. rmains a bit. of a miracic." 


Some. ‘further fipuies have becn published by Dr.Rostas, (Economic 
Journal, April 1943, p.53) which confirm Dr.Kalccki's vicw that 

if wages wcrc very clastic, through lack of Tradc Union organi- 
sation, thc ratio would not remain stablc.e Hc calculatcs the 
sharc of wagcs in thc valuc of thc Net Output of all manufacturing 
tradcs, including mining, building and contracting, for Britain, 
Gormany. and the Unitcd Statcs; this ratio is a bcttcr indication 
of the cffccts of Tradc Unionism than the sharc of wages in tho 
National. Income as a whole , though it cannot bc assumcd that 

: Trade Unions arc thc only force at work in changing the ratios 


fhe Shars ‘of Vagos in the Valuc of Nt Out ut in Britain Germs 
and thc c Uniticd Statcs, (percchtagcsy~ — 


ta ae 


ae 


Unitiod Kingdom Gormany ‘United Statcs 
oe ear . on, b ae a 
923° ag —" ee 41,3 
1924 4» oa | ~ - 
a ~ oo 4838 
rae - - ao eee. 

: 1831. | _ - eae — 36,0 
eee _ — >, ¢ Ga ~ 
oT _ - a oe 
eee “4.3 48.9 Slee 39.4 

1936 - eee 30.6 ie 
etn ee Ce - 2089 .: 40.2 
ie eee (13 3) (47. a: 31.0 - 
a. = factory trades . 
Dds OL manufacturing trades, including 


mining, building and contracting, and = 

for Gcrmany — also public utilitics 

factory. tradcs, and coal-mining 
 (cxcluding other mining and building) 


© 
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Unlike the previously quotcd ratio, this onc is subjcct to 
significant variations, It is first worth noting that the ratio 
is highest for Britain, with Amcrica not far bchind and Germany a 
good dcal. lowcr: this ordcr corrcsponds with the degree of Tradc 
Union organisation in the three countrics. Thc stcep fall in 
the -Gcrman ratio was pre Sumably duc, to the deflation which precedes 
the overthrow of thc Woimar Republic, undcr which Trade Unionism 
was allovcd to flourish, and thc:coming to powcr of the National 
Socialist Third Reich, | which abolishcd TPradc ‘Unions and thc right 
to:collcetive bargaining. The risc in the Amcrican ratio aftcr 
1933 might similarly be intcrpretcd asa result of thc wavcof 


Militant Tradc Unionism which: acc ompanicd ‘the New Deal, Britain 
aaa though still holding first.placc, shows a slow but stcady declinc. 


ite cannot intorpre’t this, trend with. any cortainty.. 


ie need more Pacts: pe fore. we can ‘pass final. anderion on the 
amd of Trade Unions to at ices the’. share’ OF Tabour'. But we 


rae . 
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* Thc British figurcs for 1938 arc. approximations, oving to 
ecrtain impertcotions. in thc data. wl 
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cannot: ignoro. tho peesibilses that thoy aftoot: ‘Bby. ‘dnd Dre’ Rostas ! 
figuros bear out strikingly’ Dr,:Kalocki's anticipation that ‘to 
koop the sharo: of Labour at a, low ratio for a prolonged pertod 

it 1s nocsssary first of ALL: to: abolish ‘collective bargaining. 

If Trade Unionism cannot incroaso. the ratio’ Boyond” cortain. LAImiUS » 
it has an wraportant function in dofonding tho ha ia at ‘a tioderate Ly 
high level. : ty 


Expanded _( Consumption and : he o@ Rodis stmibut ion of. Tngomo 


Is nig o hood: ‘thtne for tho. ‘economy ds a whole 12. Wo ‘do nob raise 


this sob en . in orcor to solivo it bus in order: to: ‘point out its 
leaowtanen tn the systom of Ovchomic idoas. and arguments employed 
by both sidos tn collootive vargaining, Froma very carly dato, 


Grado. Unions havo takon’'a "consunpttonist"™ standpoint, that is to. 


say thoy havo:‘arguod that to. givo tho workers incroeascd purchasing 


powor is- a stimulus to trade and 384 thoro fore sood for the oconomy 


Sane 


Jipoee 


. The otros atbbbiont Ls that. kuisey must accumulate capital, in 

othe form of profits, in ordor-to provide. for now investment whkch 
will bo good for the cconomy as a wholoy Buby: with duo rarard to 

eee he Gounter: ‘argumont » the: 'expansionist! viow has gained much 
ground since 1946, whon I.li. Keynos published his new theory, Full 


omployment , and a. consequent. increase in real wealthm «hs to, be 


“-aatned by expanding the purchasing powot of. the widést section of 


the populations; and this involves a redistribution, of income. 


But it’ is doubtful whether: this redistribution is. achieved 
_, effectively by wago bargaining, and postivoly. unlikely: that it 
would so. be: most wisely achicvod, in viow of the uncoordinated 


wago. bargains, struck by different methods, -on different princples, 
in dif forent industrios. "Tnceome and capital taxation" .says 
Lire Kalecki "aro much more. potent. weapons" than Trade Unionism 


*, for arrect ing Q re-distribution ‘of the national | income « But, he 


Adds5° "7n ordor to ro=distributo income inthis way, tho Government 
must have both the will and the power. to carry. it out and this 
is unlikely in a capitalist system, a 


IL. Factors Setermining WEE OS 


it there wore, no: Trado Unions, and no regulation of the general 


ee ey of Iabour, this would bo: decided betwoon each individual 


worker and employer » This procoss,of individual adjustment, though 


within a sottlcd: framowork, does in faot, take place whonovor, 
for, oxamplo, 9. machine operat or applics to a. foreman for a "riso!. , 


‘Yocal Interpret at ton of P Hat ional apr ‘voronts 


4 


‘fo duoto auch an: xportonced aubhority: a3 a Wortheott, in his 
“ pamphiet Wages" (Instituse of Labour Ianagement, 1943): 


"The practical working of a local wage system can never ‘ve re- 
stricted to the application of:an agreement, no matter how nation- 
wide this may be, hor. how complete in.its provisions and details, 
Questions will arise from its application for which there are no 
obvious answorse Demands may ve made for which there is provision. 
in the spirit rather than. in ‘the latter, In these cases, as in a 


--aumber of others, ‘the agreement will be- differently interpreted 
according to the outLgox anid: training, Of any person with the right 
aie «8 interpret Lt Boa AE es a oes Be eee 


But supsos4ng. ‘oven. ‘that. ‘thero were, no ‘collect ive agreements , nation: 
‘or local, thera.” would ‘still tend £0. bo established norms, based 
on custom and experience consituting a set, of unwritten agreements, 
Though this “unwritten" elemeyt.in wage determination has been 
steadily‘ reducod by systematic collect ivo bargaining, it romains 
in the background of that bargaining; and whatever method of 
fixing wagod is adopted in an agreement, the force of custom 
and sont innent acts as a controlling and Tintetng : factor. 


In wage nosotiations thero is in fact a mixture of gystom and 
ompiricisms Tt 43 difficult to apply any ono systemtaic principles: 


there ts 00 ‘ttre consensus se the sisters, and too little know- 


- to both sides, and its price is modérate mutual concessions. 


see 


ledge of how it works out in ‘practices No two industries behave 
alike in this respect, and there are ten variations within an 
industry. No one knows in effect, just how wages are determined; 
the, precise figure chosen will often be a compromise between two 
attitudes neither of which are directly based on the theory of 

a "correct" wage. But this does not excuse us from considering 
the broad factors ‘which are at worke } Zs gl 


Among the mw. re ‘Amportant are 3 


ade: She barrainine strength of the two fenturenia 
2. Supply and demand factors 3 ; 
e Current conceptions of 4 "Vivir Wace ) 
¢ Calculations of "real" as opposed to money wages 
5e The relation of wages for an industry as a whole 
4 to its net output . 
6, . The relation of wages of iidividual workers or groups 
of workers to their oe ba ela by results) 


These. factora are not all of the samo prder, and they overlap: 
but they mipinaces! convenient headings Tor. discussione 


The Bangatning Strength of Labour. and Employers 


Le The bargaining strength | ‘of wonee ' and employers! organisatior 
depends on rey the size, inclusiveness and: integration of the 
membership (b) the skill of the negotiations (c) the economic 
resources of the two parties (d ) the staté of trade in the 

industry concernede .(b) is a marginal factor, which cannot out- 
weight the others, If (d) is bad, (a): and (oc). will be adverse 


. to the Unions; their funds will be reducedy..by a declining mamer< 


ship and having to pay ous unemployment . benefit. 


The reverse is also true, but on balance the pase resources 

of the omployers aro superiore, The bargain is not really on an 
equal footing, except possibly at timos of full cumployment;: and 
as these have so far coincided with poriods of national emorgency, 
the Trade Unions have not oxerted thoir potontial wag6é pressure 

to tho full at such times, Only in craft. occupations, with Limite: 


numbers, is the workers! organisation in’ 2 ‘roally strong position 


at times of average porsporitye 


To dato, the ‘story: of collective bar gaining has-been conditioned 
by fluctuations in gencral omployment » as g “normai part of the 


:. economic system, Full omploymont brings qbout.a. different situa- 
. tion, but, both in this country as wlsowhoro, tho political 

' tdmplications of this state.of affairs have boon sufficiontly 
obvious to call into boing systems if partial or total stato 


regulation, designed’ to put an- upper limit to the concossions 


=: = a Union might obtain whon in a earns bargaining positions 


ots Hoe then do the workers sai suffictent | detiebae lone to give a 


raison d'etre to Trade Unionism, if -their Organinsing power is 
either impaired by Unemployment or restricted by State action? 
lhe answer if that, save in extreme-cases, labour and employers 
as_a whole are not prepared to exercise their full strength and 


~ * ‘push the bargaining to an extremo issue, “In terms of at least 


normal prosperity, there may be a fight to the death in our 
industry or a section of any Andustry; but as a whole employers 


‘will make concessions, and can afford to, when business is rather 


better, while labour will yield when business is rathor worse. 

In the one case there is some,slack in tho cost structure; in the 
other there is a ‘direct prospect of acute hardship .if the struggle 
is fought to a finish at a moment-when employers are likely to 
fight.particularly hard. "Industrial peace" 4s worth its price 


Over the long period, say from 1910 to 1940, the inerease in real 
wealth has enabled the Unions to gain’ more concossions than 
bhey give; and this gain has boen supplononted by a redistribution 
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of income itele his be ascribed in part to a sonso of sockal 
justice in tho employing classes and in part to the social 
pressure of tho majority: of the population in which government 
does in fact operato by the consent of tho govorned, The trial 


Of strength a ottranco which. was throatened in’ 1926 failed, on 
the Union:side, becauso . tho s hiaacsias AS. O whole wore not fully 


preparod to POVOLE », 


She Effoct of Supply and, Demand oh Wag gos and 


Rodistribution Ox Labnur 


—_ & — eS 


2. Cyclical wnomploymont affects bavgatning. atrongin and is 

an important factor in wago-politics. But it must bo clearly 
distinguished from tho structural unemployment ‘duc to-“.declining 
or increasing domand. for « given type of labour. Do differences 
in wages distributo Labour whoro it is neoded and to the extent 


| that it is necdod? According to economic theory, it should work 


out.this. waye. Under certain conditions, for examplo in Russia, 


Pak probably daos so, Undor tho conditions , obtaining in Britain 


. for tho past forty yoars, it only Goes so vory approximatelye 


Mobility of Labour ‘is ,vory A{mperfect, Tho tendency to stick to 
one job, particularly if it is a ‘skilled job but even if it ia 


relatively unskilled, and.the tondoncy to stay in one place, is 
‘sufficienty strong to prevent rapid intorchange. There is a 
»timeelag, and ospecially with a system of unemployment benefit, 
many will remain unemployed in the hopes that the fortunes of 


their industry or district will improve, rather than movo to 
a nother district or another industry. Similarly there will 


2+. often be a surplus of -new entrants to an industry even after it 
Wooehas begun to decline, © And finally there are fow occupations 
con .. where mon-ano paid the very minimum noeded to persuade thom to 
ly MOIS ES only from solf-intorest, the average employer pays 


 -@ rate something above this minimum, not for any.special skill 


in the employes » but so as to insure that he can matntain sufficient 


.. « health and strength for officfoncy. Tho rate pafd for unskilled 
, labour.is in fact probably at some point botwoen the minimum that | 
gould be imposed and the economic optimum for securing officiensys 


The .oxact points; as. we shall seo bolow, is itself largely a 


matter of curront sentiment, partly expressed through State 


4ntervention.s,  Svpply and demand, thon, : is: only imporfectly 


expressed .in the: price of labours; but it remains of latent 
_ importance | and. can at times have considerable inti tendes 


it. “Living Wago" 


oN “When tho Ldoade: a "Living waae™ first came Ank 6 prominence, 


. it was widely attacked as an interference with economic laws 
and as undermining a spirit of “omulation" among workers. Such 


criticism was still. eurront after the last war, “when the 


system of Trade. Boards, hegun in 1909, was greatly extended. 
“ Not .only“has the"living wage! tdea now igome to seom qi ite 
|| natural-and. normal, but “tho standard of living it:-should provide 


has tonded with tho passago. of time to bo: set. at a highor level 
in the public mind. Our concopt of iihimum" roqi Lroments is 
likely to be modified yet further. ‘Thore is nothing absolute 


- ,about it. In computing what-.a family noeds for subsistence, 
allowance has to be mado not only for minimum heelth and 
nutrition, but for cortaih conventional necossitios. . Research 
“con health and nutrition may indicate that OBES REL ERRE p previous- 
‘ky thought optional, are in fact. ossontial. »:Tho range of conven- 


tional necossitios. will almost’ cortainly expands | ‘Most workers 


would probably put the "Living wago"” at a highor figure than 


would the average omployors: Botwoon their. ros,ectivo. ostimates 


thore is room. for much adifforerice of: opinion botwoen oxperts 
taking a moreor Alege dotached and acadomtc Views» 


For a wido ranzo of eee a's tiie: igs now |e 
which wages cannot ee PER this ninimum being .determined by 
collective bargaining, whethor statutory or voluntary. Whoro 
no such mininun 2s fixod, tho oxistonce “Of A’ Mintmurr-in other 


 industrios Is bound to-havo a strong .influenco on,wage negotiations 


bs . . . sy - rg + . : : 8 5 +. ™ © . 
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Some euict oaaaia doliberatoly pursue a anh wages puke nie this 

is a different matter... "For thom tho advantazes. ofhigh wages 
may bo possible only on condition that their rivals do not como 
quite to the samo lovel, for. they ‘are theroby enablod to soloct 
tho best. mon:in tho industry ond: more than TOOGUp themselves 
for’ their oxtre outlay: on wagos.«" ‘meee ees. 
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Gost of Living Tndjox. ei: pea te Se] 


ae ‘During t ho last WAT» prices. Toso; . not. gradually, as on 

‘past decados, but with dramatic suddonnoss. _. The ‘phenomonon 
camo at 9 time whon tho Stato. was 4nterforing with oconomic 

_ laws to ‘an extent unheard. of-ginco tho industrial rovolution, 
and when tho ‘Trade’ Unions wore. rocognizod as an: important. 
elomdnt in support of tho national-effort.. It was under’ Pheso 
conditions that tho idoa ‘of wages varying with changos in the 
cost of living first: came to bo: takon for granted. — “Up to the 
Spring of 1910, tho Government's policy was to try to provent 
wages from rising Aftor that dato, "the continuous rise of 
prices made it imposs1b1o to keop -wages down’ any longer, and 
during tho lattor part of thoWar they wore dear cial based on 

variations: an the. cost: ue. Living™. BE eee : 


; Changos in: tho cost of: Living wera. mo asuroé hy tho official | 
index. number of tho -Ministry of Labour. ‘ “A: numbor of wago 
agroomonts. made aftor tho war, included a Sliding Scalo, undor 

“which wagos::in an. industry wore reviowod at -intorvals and alterod 
oe rolat Lon, to tho ‘increase or HOGr PASC in Bho Index numbor..e | 


aa 26 quote. from a Trado Union ‘Coneres's publication: 4n 1922. ie. 
tov phe Cost of Living Sliding Scalo 4s moroly a picco of machinory 
‘for maintaining. tho purchasing powor of moncy wages, leaving tho 
if." workors! organisations: froc to concontrate on tho improvomont | 
1. “oof poal wagoss™ As-such it had a considerable: voguo, and at 
oi: $ho end-of 1922 thero woro “80 industries with agrooments embodying 
f° gich. Scales; including.1le nogotiatod by Whitloy Councils and 8 
ee by Trade Boards. Tho most important industries to continuo on a 
ci" S2Lding- Scale’ down to tho prosant timo arc the Building Industry, 
and “the: Railways and. in the following sections wo-shall soo how 
24g has workcd with thom in practico. : On the whole it was not 
-p opular in tho inter-war: period. and tho main criticism, hoard 
as‘ far. back’ as “L921, has boen tho eens gpd - tho official 
Thdex_ numbers te eels woe 
BAS mothod of i tis this nim or ts pee nee Anca: Ministry 
4 _ / of Lebour.Momorandun. In tho first placo it is “designed ,to 
measure the averarso. increaso in the cost of maintaining unchangod 
" | the pro-war standard of li diving .of of tho. working classcSseces .. 
| Irrespective of whothor or not such standard was adoquato,".::: 
| To make this mogsuromont, it ds..nocessary first to know the 
-: expenditure on differcnt items in an -avoraze fomily budgot in 
-j} 1914... Tho actual basis for tho Ministry. of Labour's Galcula tions 
} Of this point ts a collection of: 1,94) urban: working-class 
| family budgots. colloctod by tho Board of Trado tn 190. Pho so 
| bwdgets gavo food expenditure in dotail, and total income; . but 
| | no separate figures for rent, fuel, clothcs and "Other Itoms". 
7 ‘Those. figures word..ostimated from..othor genoral. information ° 
- whon the indox numbor was formed. Tho. propartions of oxponditure 
going on: theso difforont catogorics, and also on the different itoms 
.w ;ithin cach category, aro used by tho calculators as’ "weights" 
in‘ building: ‘up the indox nutber,...Thus tho. offoct om the numbor 
of an incroaso in the price of milk is décidod partly by tho 
— extent of the incroaso and partly by..tho prongs son of total 
a. a eependipure which wont. on milk in Dols aE < 
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i panes" ‘and ‘cha & Rogu iat on in Great Britain sinco 1918, 
A.G.B.Fishor (1926) p.186. | 
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The: Summer Cost. of Living Comittee’ of 1918 confarmed The ove \ 
_ validity of using 1904 budgets to construct a 1914 base—Line. He 
oa, Onthe: grounds that "between: 1904 and 1914,... no. considerable \ 
+ Changes took place in the mode or standard of living," However\ 
in 1937-8, the Ministry of Labour made another extensive ge : 
. collection of urban working-class budgets, This time. détails 
-wére' obtained for all-itens of expenditures Results showed 
pe tie proportion going to the- ‘main: categories had changed 
as follows: 
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There has thus bcen a striking chan ge in the node or standard i 
of living"t.in the period between the two. budget collections. | 
It may be argued that this calls for a reconstruction of the 
indéx number using “weights which correspond with present-day | 
proportions of expenditurc, This may well be donc, and similar 
revisions of the sath tte should be necessary at further Ed 
intervals, : aa, ae 


ven then or are other difficulties. The figures for 1904, 
are almost certainly inexact, as they include such a large | 
Glemcnt of: gucss work, The figures for 1947-8 nh, herr a big » 
advance, but criticisms have becn made of certain items, such 
as the amount spent on drink. The - tcchnique Of measuring family 
consumption will no. doubt-be further improved,- -Another oriticisn 
is the use of an “average™ figeurc as thc basis for weighting. As 
incomes increasc, so the proportion. spent on food deoreases, the 
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proportion on “Other items" increases 
with low incomcs who cven now spend 60% 
‘Such families would possibly agree that 
- represented. the change in their cost of 
: they might distribute their cxpcnditure 
: the familics of 1904 - spending more on 
3 BUt familics spcnding only 40% of thcir 


There may be some families 
of their income om food. 
the present Index number 
living correctly: (though | 
on food differently to | 
dairy produce, for cxample, 
income on food would most 


; likely disagree with the. index. number, because the price of thd 
: articles on “whieh: they spcnd the rcest.of their-income might very 
| well have risen here stecply than the price of FO0g. ae 
The Ministry of Labour + takc.s elaborate: stops. to collect a 
information on changcs in retail prices, — ‘For instance, inforn- 
ation.as to the predominant retail priccs.of beef, mutton, bacon, | 
_. fish, flour, bread, potatocs, tca, sugar, milk, butter, margarine, 
" eheese and eggs, at the beginning of cach month, through Managers | 
~ “of Employment Exchanges and Branches: fron rcpresentative retailers, 
. including co-operative socicties, large multiple firms .and private 
- shop-kcepers, conducting a working class tradc. Information is | 
-obtaincd in all towns with & population ‘excceding 50,000 at the , 
.Gcnsus of 1911, and ina representative sclcction.-of- 420 smaller | 
‘Gowns and villages.” The. preccntagc change in price for. the. 
‘country as a-wholc, as compared with July 1941, is obtained by 
takisg the arithmetic mcan between the perecntiage for the “tens | 
towns and that for the snaller places. ~ eee RO ; ) 
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Elaboratc and pains talcing as. ‘such methods appear at. first sight, 
they do involve ccrtain-assumptions (for cxamplc, it is left 
to the judgmcnt of the local officials to decide which firms, 

and thercfore which priccs, are "representative" ) and these | | 
assumptions, arc probably cmbcddcd in a routine which tends.to - | 
“remain unaltered over long periods, during which there may be _ 
changes in. consuncr habits that: sct lett out of account. For / 
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exam le, the articles of clothing for which retail drapers have 

to s ipply prices include ‘old fashioned types of garment no 

longer in wide demand. fhe general moral of all these criticisms 
| dis that to make an accurate Cost of Living Index. number involves 4 
| fairly continuous revision and research, and it is much to be 

hoped that these will be part of the post-war functions of the 
Ministry of ‘Labour or of a Central Statistical _ Berving 
the different departments, =... : | 


Even if the automatic Sliding Scale is not extensively used, 
Cost of Living calculations will be an important factor in all 
types of wage negotiation. They are particularly relevant and 
useful for determining minimum wages and subsistence allowances, 
For wages fixed appreciably above minimun levels, they are of 
decreasing value with increasing expenditure in the "Other Items" 
category, Since these items are so numerous and the variation of 
choice between them so great, that any calculation of an increase 
in their cost is liable to be criticised on one side or another. 
If the standard of living continues to rise, this difficulty 
will bac ome increasingly evident, 
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Relation “of Wages to profits and Price of Product. 
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2« In practically every wage negotiation there arises the 
question of the ability of the industry to pay the wage-rate in 
question. In times of relative prosperity, the Trade Union 
“claim a share of the incressed profits that are being made, In 
‘times of depression, the eaployers argue that the AnGustry cannot 
afford to pay. the current rate of Wages. 


There is not the slightest doubt that the prompend ty of: an 
industry does have an important effect on the level of wages, 
What.is doubtful is’ the relevance of ‘the. actual argune nts - and 
figures put forward during negotiations. 

For. some industrics, in the case of the railways for instance, 
there are available verbatim records of negotiations, which 

may. last- for several days. In other cases, the main: arguments 
used on both sidés are set out in printed documents, as in the 
Special Conference between coe beset ng mpi overs and Unions in 
“1931e  ©-Before this Confcrence took place, the om.oy ers issued 
a pamphlet. “Realities and Problems" which begins: 


“British Engineering is ih a “very STAVE position, The scales 
of its products. Arc deglining and with increasing rapidity. 
- Unemployment. is high and is still mounting. The -outlcok is as 
dark as the prosent, "The pamphlet goes on to quotc a great 
many figures béaring on the. statc of trade, on foreign coms — 
petition, and on the. position of wages in other industries, all 
pointing to the conclusion that the wage=bill . of the enginecring 
‘industry 1s excessive, It is true that in this case the employ- 
ears were not. secking a, reduction in wage~ ~rates, but ‘a change in 
. the method of paying. overtime which would in fact reduce the 
| .Wage-bill. The Unions replicd with a countemstatement, also 
| quoting a ercat many figures; Altogether. there are five pam 
|.fhlets, totalling 537 pages, containing a mass of statistical 
| material and-econonic argument and counte argument, Yet the 
final liapression in these .and Similar documents is that their 
value is more forensic than scientific, Mahy of the arguments 
i. advanced would appcar fallacious to a trained ec nomist, and 
many .of the figures are open to varying interpretations, It 
is interesting that in more recent negotiations, the Engineering 
Unions have made no us¢e of published profifs figures on the 
ground that they were unreliable, and have made increased 
efficiency of production thcir nain argutient for an increase in 
) Wage Se | | 


tho relation. of wages: to epotite 18: ne Séinthoebes by the 
“difference of cost-structure between one industry and anothers 
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Wheneds in coal mining, the wages bill accounts for between 

70 and 80% of total costs of production, in the manufacture of 
pig iron it only accounts for about 10% of costs, and in the 
tobacco industry ‘for only about 4%,. . The latter industry can 
therefore afford to pay relatively high wages.and yet labour's = 


_ Share. in the product remains low, if only the labour in the 


manufacturing industry is-counted. -The total labour bill would, 
of course, include the labour elenent. “LH. the ‘raw material and in 


the er uscd for manufacture « peers ae ee tee pre ie 


If wages arc ‘Unkea to the prec of the produce, ait: becomes 
possible to raise wages at the expense of the consumer. It is 


alleged that in this way Trade Unions may connive in monopolist 
. “exploitation of the public, either by giant firms or cartels or 


by price-fixing rings, A Trade Union which does so is in effect 
undermining the real wages of other workers, who have to pay the . 
higher priccs, and is helping to cause unemployment by the restrict—. 
lon of production which goes with goes with price-fixing. It is 
extremely unlikely that any Union would consciously abet such a 


, policy, though it is also improbable that a Union would oppose the 


payment of high wages to its members. If a monopolist organisation 
pays high wages, it may do so at the expenso. of the public, not so 


.much as a. bribe to secure acquiescence in monopolist activity as 


from the. more familiar motives (a) of getting the pick of the labour 
markets (b) of driving weaker competitions, who cannot afford the 
higher wage, out of the market. The accusation of a compact 
between Trade Unions and monopolists.is often made through too. 
loose an intcrpretation of the forces at work, but it has, xct to 

be substantiated as a scrious factor in the consolidation of the 
monopolist tendency. It is sometimes. said that industrialists 
secking government subsidics find it convemient to take a tare 


Trade Unionist with thom when they Visit Government departments, 
But 1f the officials'in such departments are influcnced by so trans- 
parcnt a.manocuvre, thcy cannot in any case be very hard Xo persuade 


of the virtues of the subsidy... 


The two: ere at industrics whére the selling-pricc of the product 


entérs into the agrced formula for wages: are ta) Coal (b) Iron 
and Stecl.::: In the first, wages have tended to be insufficic nt 
without - the. Support of 2 minimum wage. to safeguard subsistence and 
they represent nearly 807% of production costs, In the: second, the 
effect. of an increase in the price of the product has too. slight an 
cffcct on wages to be very effective as a form of bribery, though 


the winority. of highcrpaid workers on the: industry are. likely to 


take a complacent view of a policy which maintains high prices, 
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6, Systems of picce=work, or payment by results,’ are an attempt to 


relate wages not to the s¢lling pricc of the product but to the 


time taken to produce it by an individual worker or group of workers. 


. The more a workcr gets done in a given time, .the higher his earnings, 
‘If? the relation be tween tine taken and wagcs received is simple and 


direct, | then the system is one 
of. straight picee-work. More complicated . systems: ‘of paynent, which 
had a-vogue with many managements during thc inter-war years, aim 
at reducing labour-costs by inducing the worker. to work harder for 
4 smaller reward pcr product. Such systcnms are suspetce with the 
Tradc Unions and workers generally, both because they are difficult 
to understand and because, if prices arc not also reduced, they are 
scen to reducc labou~*s share in the valuc of the product. 


The attitude of the Trade Unions to piccework is not uniform. It 

is still true, as G.D.H. Cole wrote in 1918, that “the Trade 

Unions, at any rate nationally, do not today so much insist on cither 
day-work or payment by results as endcavour to lay down the conditions 
undcr which cithcr system may be worked? 
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*Thc Payment of Wages, p. 9. 


: day to day,..the building Unions maintain that’ the quality of the 


is 71 a | a 


In some industrics, notably ‘ransport, distribution, ‘clerical work 
and agriculture, payment by results is not applicable owing to 

the. nature of the work. In others, of which thc building industry 
is outstanding,. the Trade Unions have ‘long resisted payment by 
results. - Apart from the difficulty of fixing ‘piccc-rates for 
building operations which vary so mich from sité to site and. from 


work suffers if picec-work is used? Under wartime conditions, 
Where quantity was all-important cven at the expense of quality, 
the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives agrecd to 
payment by results, but only aftcr thcir President, lr. olstencroft, 
had ‘reSigncd asa protest... There is opposition £0 pi ccework 
among the printcrs,. on sinilar grounds, but At. 1S aoe unknown. in 
their sROGUSUTY« .. 3 Ue . 


Systcns of payhent ‘by Schuh prevail in the. mining. iron Maha 
stecl- and tin platc industrics and in the manufacturc of textiles, 


“« "pottery and glass,: At prescnt about 6% of all male’ cngine ering 


workers are on piccc=-ratcs, and in ship-building there has been 

a wartimc.change-over from timc-ratcs to piecc-rates. LNETSC 1s 
a.mixture of both methods of payment for dock Workers, and in we 
clothing, | and boot and shoc industrics, ie 


: Pricc Lists’ end Rate-Fixing. 


Where operations, are more or less. standardized, Lt has been: 
possible to draw up price—lists Which fix. the payment to be 
reccived for the completion of cach operation, or for-a given. 
‘quantity .of ‘the product. - Such lists form the basis of payment 
by results in mining, iron and stcel, textiles, the ‘boot .and shoe 
industry, shect metal tradcs and sone other -occupations. .--In all 
these industries, the basic price-list is an important element . 

‘in the wage situation. ‘The basic prices. for different opcrations 


“day “be: increased or decrcascd by a given percentage, or a flat- 
‘“'-- pate “bonus or other addition may be sup¢rimposed on ‘the week's 


picce-ratc carnings, But the proportionate reward for the 
different opcrations remains fixed. Lt is always possible, of. 
course, to opcn negotiations fora. change | in. thesc basic priccs, 
and this’ may. become nccessary through changes in the technique of 
production. But on the wholc, the-cxistcncc of a price list - 
has a marked stabilising effect on the wage situa tion as a whole. 


A why arc other. industrics, of which. enginecring is thc outstanding 


-examplt, where. the operations..arc so varied and so frequently . 
‘Changed’ that it is.impossiblc to draw-up a «stable price list. In 
chginccring pic cc-work thercforc, a rate has to be fixed for gach 
new job the opcrative takcs in hand, in the words of the. 3°: 
National Enginccring Agrcecient of 1907, “thc priccs to be paid arc 
fixcd by mutual arrangencnt betwesn the: cmploycr and workman or 


dere workmen who perform thc work"-and this is known as the "mutuality" 


principlc..:, The. organisation for bargaining has: thercforc to be 


' “fugh morc. flcxibl¢. than Ln industrics with stablc ee 


"A. mich morc’ dctailcd study of thc wage problem in some key - 


 industrics - .building, railways, iron .and,stccl, con 1. textiles 
and SGSEOCELNS » is YcR in Appendix Sees 


oa 


. in industrial efficiency and well boing. 


u% In 1939, 1cgal hours for young persons undor 16 wore reduced to 


CHAPTER Vi . ) 
HOURS, CONDITIONS, DEMARCATION, APPRENTICESHIP. 


The other principal Questions dealt with by Trade Union negotiations 
- though these headings do not cover the immensely varied range. of 
rade Union activity ~ are Hours and Overtime; Conditions of.Work, 


Demarcations Apprenticeship; Holidays. Of these quéstions, only that 
of Hours lends itself easily to national negotiation. Working con- 


ditions and demarcation problems. vary not only from industry to - 
industry but even from factory to factory. On the former, there has 


been a great volume of detailed legislation tnder the Factory Acts, 
déaling with standards of safety, health, lighting etce, much of — 


which'has been put. on.the Statue book as a result of Trade Union - 


pressures Moreover, this. lecsislation is reinforced by the constant 


viglance of the Factory..Inspectorate as well as by the Unions. It 


would not add to the main purpose of this Report to add‘a detailed _— 
critique of ‘the operation of the Factory Acts and similar legislatios 
and of Trade Union activity in that connections On the other hand, 
the qtestion of Hours and Overtime is one so closely connected with 
wages, economic incentivos and the general economic position of 
labour that it deserves rather fuller troatment. This Chapter is 
therefore devoked almost wholly. ta.Hours and Overtime, with brief 
notes only on Demarcation, Apprenticeship, and-Holidayse But this 
omission of Condition of Work is far from implying. that it is fs 
unimportant. With Wagos and Hours it is the staple diet of Trade 
Unionism, of immense importance to the worker, and a pivotal factor 


_ HOURS AND OVERTIME © 


After standard ratos of wages, tho. most universal subjects for 
rogulation under Trade Union agrecments have been the uniform maximu ~ 


day and wook, .=: 


Before 1911, industrial hours averaged 53-5: since 1918, there has 


_beon an oxtensive roduction, mainly through collective agreements 
which have been gonorally obsoervods; by. 1920, and since then, they 
“havo averaged 48, Almost: invariably wookly time rates for wages 


hgve boon maintainod., ~ | 


Apart from individual industrios, such as coal, lofZislation on 
working hours only covers women and childrens The first offective 
legislation was the Ton Hours Day Act’ of18l:7, and there was nothing 


_furthor of importance until 1937, whon hours for women and young 
' persons were limited to 8 per week. An attempt was made in-1931 


to pass similar logislation for mon, but tho measure was’ dropped. 
In ths coal industry, hours underground wore fixod at 7 per shift 


per 19193 they wore incroasod to 7% and 8 aftor 1926, and limited 


Hours are rogulated in all :well-organised trades by agreomont botwoer. 
Unions and employors. In the following industries, agrgecment has _. 
‘been securod for a total of loss than 4.8 hours por weeks Building, 


jdt (and in summor 1.63); Boots and Shoos, 6; Docks, hh; Eloctrical 


Industry, 47; Engincoring, 7; Flour Milling, 42 for shift-workors 


and ll for day workers; Furnituro Trade, lieli?; Glass, h2-ly | 
according to local agroomonts; Printing, 15 (storcotypors havo ‘a 
li-day agrcoment, day-shift hours averaging lO por wook and ‘night~ 
shift hours 33); and Shipbuilding, 7. 


. 


 ®% Oefe Trade Boards Act 1918 


Railway Act 1921 Workmens! Compensation Act 1924 
Coal Mines Act 1930 - | 
Factory Act 1937, which contained important provisions on Wolfare, 
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Peed Unions aim at national. in trarslae Lin Hours - as tp Wages, and 
this has been attained iin erigpineering and building, In other 
industries, such as glass, local agrcoronts still “predominate, and 
this is'normally the case where several Unions cover similar trades: 
In some industries hours are discussed by ad Hoc conferences. In 
others there is no: formal machinery for Sati tal sae a. weCE* 
nised customary protedure. 


Serge 


foe Among the Unions generally, feelings about overtime are pcloured 
., ° by the faer of unemployment and by their sense of the unfairness of 
' working overtime ‘whilst others are out of work, There is a: tendency 


for some sections of industry, particularly the smaller firms and 

parti¢ularly at periods when. wazes are low and workers‘‘are the more 
willing:to work.1lonzer. hours y, to. exceed the hours laid down in 
agreements. There are also soveral million workers who-are not 
covered by any acreement,.. These facts guecanne dd inforce Trade 
Union: pressure: for lesiglation on hours's 


Most of the canereiath have provisions. on ‘overt imo, doneraily on 
the rates to be paid but in some cascs* also limiting. total hours to 
be worked, Thus the engineering and ship-building industries have 
agreements limiting overtime, in the former .to '30 haurs per. weeks. 
In the furniture trado, overtime for more. than 4 days running 
requires the previous consent of a joint conmmittse.: In -the. woollen 
and worsted industrios, it has been Limited by the Joint: ‘Industrial 
Council. The Miners Unions aro vory strict about overtime. | 
Lancashire. cotton workers refuse to start work before 7elt5 aem. for 
foar of a-roturn to the 553-= 2-hour-week which’ requires : ‘starting at 

 € @eme Inthe docks, where overtime is particularly heavy,. the 
Unions. are determined to make it as ‘difficult. and expensive. as 
pessible; their rule of continuous overtimo he lps: in this,.ahd in 
some cases woek-ond rates may be double: the ‘overtime ratos. The 
building unions are pledged to resist all overtime, so far as 

ps :3841B10; on. the, other hand, ono main reason for: the small jobbing 
and repairing firms not employing Union labour’ts tho. impossibility 
c® keeping to Trade wanton hours which ney gy a To be a feature 
or their Works . 7 a oe 


seal Pro-war working, hours hii practice 


Tho Ministry of ‘Labour, made an Santee: into: working hours: in 
r, 1935. It showed that about 9% of the workers covered were 


[* woviring more than 18. hours a.week, The following industrial groups 
wes O: WORRING: hours » on. AVETEZS » more than 10% above tho. 8. 


2g satment of. nonemetalltforous riinorad and quart y products" 41h 
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: The. Theory of Opt: imur Hours 
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- These percentases probably understate the. excess percentage, as many 
Smaller firms would not: to be covered in the inquiery. Moreover 
- such’ trades as domestic-servico, nursing, and catering — notorious 
_ for excessive hours ~- were either ommitted or under-represented. 
~ Pho figure for building 1s particularly striking, in view of the 
3 _ ° Wational agreement for the industry which lays down a working wook | 
- of Li hours, and considering that October 1s at the boginning of the 


off-scason, 


The Chief Factory Inspector's Annual Reports‘ confirm that excessive 
hours were-still being worked over large sections of industry before 
the war, The 1936 Report mentions that; thought')7-1.8 hours re- 
mained the normal week,-in many cases longer hours were worked, 
sometimes for months at a time, or even for most of the yeare 


_ Among firms. prosocuted,. bakerics, dry+cloaning works, garages, 
laundries and depots for developing amateur photographors! films 


were bad offenders, . For 19373; the Inspector wroto that "there st1ii 
remained groups of factorios in which. advantaze was taken of long 


hours allowcd by law", 6ege cortain cotton doubling: works outside 


Lancashire (55% hours), ahd some hosiory works (55); in the clothing 


_ trado, some young persoris wore working 60 hours, and women 6) hours, 


in tho busy scason, and 45 hours in tho off season, Thero aro 
similar romarks for 1930. oe ‘oo. 


On tho other hand it is notod that, apart from: joint agreements on 


a national basis, individual factoris in a variety of trades were 
working ll and 45 hours per wock or, more rarely, lO hourse 


Orders allowing the operation ot a two-shift system are in constant 
uspe ‘by some firms in certain industries osg, tyre manufacturing, 


olectrical cables, artificial silk,..woaving and hosiery, Other 
industrics aso such Orders to moet recurring times of pressurde 
All porsons over 16 aro allowed to work in shifts. The working of 
three 8ehour shifts is quite common oOeg. in pig iron manufacture. 


A rocent devolopment has been the extended practice of a 5-day 
wocke. This has devoloped especially in and near London, where 
workers often live a lone way from where they work, The prosent 
law allows factorios: opérating a 5-day wock to. extend total hours 
per day to 10, Fivo shifts per woek of mare than 9. hours per day 
were reported as being worked in the dyeing, flour milling and boot 


“and shoo trades, Some bakerios worked four’shifts of 8 hours and 
one night-shift of 16 Nourse "2 Beg io! ae : 


e , 


Tho laissez-faire society of the early industrial revolution was 


naturally opposed to the regulation of hours, and economists 
supported the arguments of empLoyerse Factories worked 15 hours 


-a.day and at a model mill near‘ Manchostor, children worked Th 


hours per weck. Robert Owon's oxperimonts at Lanark, where hours 
wore Limited to 10 a day, with profit to both employer and workors, 
did not bear fruit until the ond of the 19th conturye tn the '8o's, 
the Scotia Engino Works, at Sunderland found that reducing hours 
from 54. to 48 mant reduced costs. 


In 1893 tho Salf ord Iron Works incroased production through reduc- 
ing hours from 54 to 48, with the result that in 189 all government 
factories and workshops wore put ona similar basise | 


The scientific study of optimum hours was stimulated by war-time 
pressure to increase production during the 1914-18 ware The Health 


#75 
of Munitions Workers! Committee pioneered the field, and ee 


work was done in the United States at the same period™, Tt was 


proved conclusivoly. that if hours were 4incrceased above a cortain 
optimum figure, whith might vary for difforont operations, pro- 
duction did not incréaso but actually docreased, 


The scicntists of the Industrial Hoalth Research Board emphasized 
these lossons whon the country was onco moro facod with urgont 
probloms of increasing war=production. Their warnings were largely 
unheedod. Hours above the optimum have beon workod for Long 


... periods in. many war factorios,: Evon tho spurt aftor Dunkirk only 
- -dasted four weeks, production rising ‘bv about one quartor in tho 


first wock, and dropping stoadily:’ from then onwards, until, in tho 


“fifth woek, output was practically tho same as pro-Dunkirk in spite 


of the.very long hours. ~ 


Excessive hours reduce output, both in quantity and qmality, and als 
cause increased absenteeism, for a number of, interlocking reasons, 
both physical and psychological. Physical fatigue and psychologica! 
boredom:both come into play, with much variation between different 


“. workers and beyween different occupations. =. 


aS A recent official: inquiry in Australiax® set dut to determine the 


hours ‘which would producé the highest continuous dutput,. i.e. for 
6 months or longer, in different: occupations, The results are 


. , 


“- cs worth summarising. 


“put. little muscular’ exertion 


--Montal work (all types of visual and office. work,  ~ 
~-savolving mental exertion of. monot ony) FI Oy 


leavy muscular work che. | eae | o hls 


- Work on non-aut omatic machinos : requiring es 
= jfnysical.exertion oe ren 


' Work on. machines requiring constant attention, ~ 


s | 


Work requiring only intormittant attention. and = =~ 
ho physical exertion women : te 8 
‘to: 19-case ‘should juveniles bo worked longer than lj hours, nor 

wi.is more than 52.:. Under particularly arduous. conditions, shorter 
hours than those recommended might yield the best roults, 


‘ > - wm on _ — eee 
—_ — = _ = eee = —— _ —_— a. _-—- _ _ 4 — 


——— Lien een a ° 


% J.SePeHeB. Public Health’ Bullotin No. 106, Comparison of an 
Enous ~- Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant. Ro orton an Invostigatio: 


by ?.S; Plorence, Washington 1920. This remains in many respocts 
the ..0-% vconelusive and oxhaustive scientific study of the sub ject, 


. ‘%m Ropovs by tho Industrial Wolfaro Division of-the Australian 


- - Department: of Labour:and National Sorvico, summarised in Tho 


-> ~ Dabour Review, Octobor 1943 Vole 57, Now ry Def92 | - 


eg are 


- 76.= 
Tho Fort y-Hour Week we 


Ono of tho most toporeant:: industrtal roforms ‘which. Followed the 

last war was tho shortor working wook, which roduced hours to an 

avoraco of about k8 por wook, But alroady in 1919, a rosolution 

calling for a logal 4-hour wook was carriod at tho Trades Union 

Congross. A resolution for a 6-hour day was carried in 1924e« 

Efforts wore thon concentrated in socuring ratification of tho 

Washington Convontion, which could bo tho “starting-point for further 

improvonmonts, 1.0. for a li-hour wook, as laid down in tho Indus- 

. trial Workers! Chartor in 192). Thoro tho mattor rostod, since in 
spito of dotormined offorts the Convontion was not ratificd. 


_ Tho first rosolution for a hOehour wook was on the acoenda of tho 
1919 TU. Gongress. But it was not till 1931 that a similar 
rosolution was carricd. In tho sano yoar, a joint mocting of tho 
Intornational Fodcrat ion of Trado Unions and the Labour and 
Socialist Intornational had remarked that "if tho shortening of 
working hours is to fulfil tho purposo of cffocting a considerable 
roduction of the presont unomployment, hours of work must bo cur- 
tailod by at lcast one full working day. Tho introduction of tho 
5-day woek (40-hour), which is espoctally oxpodiont from tho point 
of viow of factory managomcent, should thorcforo be mado a fundamonta: 
domand of :the Trade Unions of all countiros," 


Foar of uncmployment has becn a loading motive for most advocatos 
of tho hO-hour wook. Tho thoory is that incrcasod mechantsatton.. 
will load to unomploynent unloss hours are roduccd,. fost cconomists 
in this country would contcst such arguncnts. They would countor 
nom by. saying that tho aim of industry should ho to maximiso output 
~subdjoct only to the over-ricing considcrations of the wolfare and 
happiness of tho cormunity as a whole, including the industrial 
workors, If output is maximisod this should lcad, undor qa rational . 
planned oconony not. to unomploymont but to a rising standard of 
living both in this country and in less industralisod COUNtTrLOS » 
Trado Unionists may, howovor, disputo. tho possibility of a rational, 
plannod occonomy "“undor capitalism's in that caso thoy might bo 
unimprossod by the occonomists! countocr-arguncnts; proforring tho 
dofonsivo stratogy of roducecd hours to an all-out offonsivo towards 
inorogsod production. : | 
Brit ish omployors., havo consistontly opposed pigia over-all logis- 
lation on hourse Employors profor to koop tho “nogotiation of hours 
on a voluntary basis. Trado Unions profer locislation. Tho 
onpLoyors | attitude was a main rcason for tho non-ratification by 
Britain. of tho Washington Convontion of Hours in 1919, which 
rocommonded buildinc, mining and land. transport. When tho ‘Tebe0. 
in 19455 drow up a Convent ion in favour of a lO hour wock, tho 
British tiow was that tho question should bo considored industry 
by industry. By 1936 it was cloar that tho British Governmont pro- 
ferrod not to.logislato but to leave tho mattor open for negotiation 
between Unions and cmployorse 


It bocamo cloar from tho oxporionce of countrios which accepted the 
hO-hour wook, includins the U.sS.Ae,. Francc, Australia and Now 
Zoaland, that hours would havo to bo varicod botwoon 44fferont | ’ 
industrios,. Tho I.L.0. Conforonco in 1935-7 passed Convontions 
under which the lo-hour week would apply in certain industries 
public works, textiles, and a 42 hour weok on glass bottle manu- 
facturee A -hour week Covention for automatic sheet SAG8S-RAR 
facture was ratified by Great Britain in 194s : 


The Tele Pe An. their campaign for a ho hour week, are (pai this 
roalistic approache They hope for lesislation which will adopt the 
lO-hour woek in principle, while leaving its detailed application 
in individual industries to bo worked out between Unions and employe: 
Instructions to this effoct wero civon to tho Contral Council by 
tho 19, Congress. Since that date ». the AeEeUe has begun nogotia- 
tions with the employors on tho sub joct. 


ee 


On tho sciontific ovidence it is probablo that ¢ he een wook 
would not sccure maximum output in most industriesm at the present 
level of mochanisatione It may thorcofore be necessary to weigh the 
highor standard of Jiving which would accrue from working a longer 
wook against the social advantagos in health and: loisure from work- 
ing a shorter ono. Tho issuo ought not to bo decided on grounds of 
socuring that moro workors can bo omployod; but if this argument 
is to bo excluded it is of course ossontial that genuine full 
employment -should be attaincd by other moans, In any caso, thoro 
4s urgent noed for an oven more sciontific and thorough investi- 
pation of the whole question of hours in relation to both out put 
and general mareres | 


‘DEMARCATION. 


Disputos ariso boétwoon crafts, and betwoon the Unions: roprosont ing 

thom, as to’ which workman should do a particular jobe If one sect 

of workmon reccives a lowor rato of pay than another, then the latte: 

aro likely to objodt if the former tako ovor their jobs, It is a 
threat not only to thoir rate of pay, but to their raison d'otro 

ag o craft and thercforo to their propsects of continuo omploymente 

Anothor, though loss important, typo of demarcation question arises 

betwoon difforont grades or soxcs in the samo tradoe 


_Demarcation disputes arc 4 froquent cause of strikes and hold up 
production in othor wayse It is to the intorost of both men and 
employors that they should be sottlod, Domarcation agroomonts havo 
thorofore:boen concludod in many industries betwoen the different 

Unions affoctcd on the one hand and the omployers on the other, 


Tr3 Unions aro ofton criticized because of their rigidity about 
demarcation rules, Whena job urgently needs doing, and altorna- 
tive Labour is not casily available, such criticism is undor- 

stindablo, ‘Moreover, constant change in:matorials and tochnique 
maces necessary a more frequent. revision of the rules than has been 
oliained:- in. practice, = For this roason, certain trados may have 
sucvived longor than was justified on functional grounds. But the 
Urizons have felt justifiod, in conditions of mass unomployment and 
ex.cessivoly soctional training for cntrants to industry, in main- 
taining their gancral de fonsive att itudo on domarcation, : 


Acvooments lay down tho kine of work whieh morbers of difforent 
crafts arc ontitlod.to undortake, "“Demarcation lists" help to 
avoid disputos, but borccor-lLinc cases ara almost ccrtain to arise, 
particularly whore tho same. work. is done in two industrics by 


“dis. “oront trades. To deal with such. casos, standing arrangomonts 
fo ‘oint discussion arc ofton ossontial. 

In LR QO Yatdtonal Saini arcat ion. Ag ‘noone nt was concluded botwoon 
the ng Anoersie and Shipbuilcing Employers! Fodoration and 24 
Tr. -. Untons (not ineluding tho Botlormakors Union, though this 
is ¢<nc outstanding craft union in the industry). Tho ac rooncnt. 
Po i9%9d athe chap" shipbuilding aroas, and provided for tho 
prenps . “Leme nt of domarcation questions, the managonent being 
empovwesci 1° give a tomporary Ccecision on which tho work should | 
proceo, Soint Comaittcos, consisting of throo omployors and 


threo memshuors of each .of the Unions involved in the dispute, were 
sot up Lr, Jifforont aroas. Nono of tho rcpresontativos may bo 
connected with the shipyard in which tho trouble has occurred, and 
tho docisions have no national application. Rocontly, a number of 
theso committocs have roached unanimous docisions, which is‘a sion 
of their utility. | . , 


Tho National Demarcation Committeo of the Building Industry was 
less successful and was disbanded, iluch strife has becn prevented 
botweoen the plumbers and tho hogting onginocrs = two trades botwoen 
which thoro is no logical’ dividing lino - by the Roforenco Con- 
mittees sot up in 1930 consisting of omployers and workors in both 
trados. Tho Radlway Shopmen" s Council has dono much to losson 
, intor-union ively. : 


- 8.2 


Th tho: print ing industry, modern tochnical devolopments have. 
incroasod the rigidity of demarcation, osopcially in London, whore 
the Unions will not allow a semi-skilled grade. Where uniform 
wago-ratos aro ostablishod. throughout an. ‘Industry irrespoctive 

_ of the work porformod, domarcat ton troubles vend Go disappoar, 

as in.tho. case. of ‘the fornituro trades. | 


| In gonoral, ‘thoro. is joss. stréss on ‘domarcation than in tho. past’ 
not: ‘because there is less foar of. unemploymont, but because there 
is a gorwing recognition by. ‘tho Unions that they are on: weak © 
ground in rosisting tho. effoots of technological advanco’and_ 


: . defonding ‘obsolete ‘mothods and trados. The rise of the industrial 


_ and genoral Unions, and tha ineroasod numbers in the somigski tied 
grados, have had a good doal to do with this MBGRE? « , 


_ APPRENTICESHIP ee ne 


‘Strict Sesaintlcn of appronticoship was a nabubal corollary of 


Craft unionism in its oarly form, Whoro craft unionism: hs still 
“..., Strong, asin ship-building and printing, tho rogulation of: 


appronticcship romains an, important function of the Unions, It 
also remains of. importance in building and. wood-working, ongincer- 
ing, pottory, glass and gsemo public. ubilitios. ‘But.ceven in 1926, 


oY affoctod ona in seven of the young poople ontering 


oo (ELL) Length of approhticoshi 


Andustry,, and: tho DEQEAT TARE is PEON BMA, now, a: Boge SORY. SS 


Rogulations cover eete ontry upon QO pronticaship (44): ago ‘a entry 
p ty) trainine (v) the ratio of 


? ' apprentices to journoyman, 160. a asitetes craftsmon,. with a view 


“$0 Limiting the number of skilled workers in tho ‘trade (4) the 
Polationshtp betweon: apprant ieos and: Journoymen ,. and: (yah) WAZCSe 


>in some trades, appronticoship ‘ts “ého sub joct of. pea ‘@ roomont. 
Workers! and omployers! rogrosontativos jointly administer schemes 
in the building,. printing, cloctricity supply. and some other smalls 
‘tndustrios,. In building, tho influx of *somi~skilled mon, who go 
on.skilled. pay as soon as thoysuucecd in. joining the Union, has 
~ made ° appronticoship nominal except in certain firms. In tho print- 
‘4nge industry,: the. Joint Industrial Council sot up local joint. 
committecs for “improvinr, co-ordinating and. oncouraging the . 
education and training of appronticos.e". . In: struction in the. . 
workshop is conbined with that in the cont inuation sohools, and 
ane is said to have resulted in bringing fn a bottoer type of 

crukt » | 


Gcnoer industries recruiting by apprenticoship have no joint 
scceement about it, including tho onsincoring, ship-building and 
sacetrical contracting industrics. In onginccring, the omployors 
Dave co-operatcd recontly in formulating a post-war plan for 
ccoruitment and training. 


Trado Boards and J.1.Cs often concern themselves with recuirtmente 
Thus, amons tho more specific objects of the J.I.Cc. for Flour- 
milling is the consideration of methods of training for young 
people cntering the industry, and the provision of educational 
facilities for thom, in cooporation with the education authorities. 


The main ground of contention between workers and employers is the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen. Unions argue that the limit 
is necessary to ensure proper training and maintain the level of 
craft skill. The question has not arisen in the pottery trade, 
but appears in most of the other rules. In printing tho proportior. 
4g so varied between the small and the large firm that the burden 
of the system, which in any case falls heaviest on the small 
firm, is made heavier still. 


Employers who have found theso restrictions unreasonable have 
occasionally discovered means of gotting round them, On the main- 
tenance side of the glass industry, for ‘example, workers are 


.“interferod.s 


’ 
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- pnepurared oo: beinc in their’ sons 43. ehprenitt obh: and they. are not 
counted in the ratio, On the railways a vory high proportion of 
pecruits have been CRe sons of iy (ant babes aah and Base oet Petar ninth ‘have not 


The official inquiry th 1926 showed that né se’ ‘than: ond -quadien of 
tho employers in industries whoro apprenticeship occurs: actually 
trained approntices. Tho proportion was. highest in ship-bullding. 
Since thon tho regulation of appronticoship has continued to doclino 
in 4mportance as a puroly Trado: Union issue, but questions of train- 
ing in industry gonerall, and of tochnical oducation, aro increasingly 
present in tho minds of omployers and Unions alike, Under’ the 
Education Act 19. part timo oducation up to 18 yoars.of age will 
bocomc compulsory. Moch of this work will bo tochnical (though not 
trade) education. Employers, Unions, and Local, Education Authorities 
have.a groat doal of work to do in adapting schemes of appronticeship 


_ and further education to tho: new conditions which Lio ahoads 


HOLIDAYS WITH: PAY 


ae ae full account of tho oresettt posttfon: with. rec kane 60. Holidays with 


Pay is given im Scction IX of the Industrial Relations Handbook, to 
‘which reference should be ma de 


The Amulroe Committee estimated in 1938 ¢ that of 18% million people 
employed, some . Hs millions, or a Little over 0’ per cent, had holidays 
_ with pay in some form, under coluntary arrangoments and 60lle ct ive 
agreenionts, The Holidays with Pay Act in 1948 ompowered all statutory 


Wage - authoritios to diréct the provision of holidays with pay in their 


industries. ‘The Industrial Relations Handbook states. that there are 
now probably about 15 million workers having paid holidays, including 


© -gome 2s million covored by statutory arrangements under Trade Boards 
» ame in "Road Haulage and -Asriculture. Within a few yoars, holidays 


with pay have becomo the feneral rule and they aro” likoly to become 


a even more general, with or without statutory les Bisiart ons 


There -is> room for dkvtatton ln she period and: time of the holiday, 
“in the amount of tho: payment and the mothod by which it is made. 
Such variations are covered by collective bargaining between Trado 
| Unions and employers! bodies, The Government has always stressed 
“that: such flexibility is desirable. : ee cr 
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PART IV = INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN ACTION 


CHAPTER VIL 


+he. Psychology of the Hans and File 


Some hints of the rank and file attitude Have beén’® priefly 
mentioned in Chapter II, in dealing with the specific relations ~ 
of the ordinary Trade Unionist to his branch and’ to the Union as: — 
a whole. But there is a wider and deeper attitude to be con=- - 
sidered - the attitude of the ordinary worker to his job itself, 

to his fellow workers in his factory. or gang, to the hisrarchy — 
above him = charge hand, shop-steward, supervisor, foreman, 
personnel manager =~ and to the various committees which claim © 

to represent him, the Shop Stewards Committee, Works Council, 

Joint Production Comnittec, or Trade Union branch, This chapter | 
is devoted. primarily to the worker's psychology on the job, his 
attitude t6 productione In tho next three chapters the rolation- 
ships hatwecen labour. and management are carried upwards to the 
lovel of: shop stoward and foreman, to the personnel manager, and to 
the joint committees where individual attitudes are brought into 
collision, with tho result of modification and sottloment or broak- 
down and strikes } | 


It is casy to mala, gcnoralisations about the workorts attitude to 


productions; but without some factual analysis on scientific 

Lines, such gonoralisations aro at best statements of experionced 
opinione For this reason P E P has brought together in some dotaill 
an. account of such sctontific work as has been done on this sub joct’. 


Field Work on Workors* Attitudes - Me Gs Dicksons 


et ee 


Our. underatedtitoe of what ‘it focls like to be a rank-and-f410 
manual worker has. boen hampered by the gap in experienco, lan=-_ 
guago and attitudo betwoon the articulato, intolloctual section of 


_ the community and the reste ‘Such pionoors as ‘Whiting Williams me 


S.B. Mathewson in America have holpod to bridge the gape So has 
the work of industrial psychologists in this country, notably 
Stanley Wyatt and-H.M. Voernon,.. ‘Tho prolongod resoarches at tho 
Hawthorn Works of tho Wostcrn Electric Company have mado furthor 
important contributions to our undorstanding of the "80 por cont", 
War-timc industrial mobilisation has had tho incidental offcct of 
sonding a number of tho articulato minority into munitions work, an 


this has rosulted in a number of roports, storics and studics which | 


also holp to -bridgo tho gap. Beforo tho war, in 1955, il.G. Dick- 


8on..spent six months working as a labouror , a yoar after~craduat ing 


at Oxfords Ho described his exporionccs ih an ittuginating article 
in. the. poe anon reot Roviow (Vole. XXV{ITI. Noed,\ July, 1936) undor 
the. titlo "Tho Factory Workor's Philosophy". Who four things which 
struck + most about his, follow-Jabourors was \thoir kindnoss to 
mysolf, thoir distrust of Peer ree | thoir senso of ee 
and thoir cynicism". 

Oe 


Ho was vory strongly improssed "by the hostility towards authority 
which is folt by mon in tho lower grades of industry. I found 
unsuspected bitterness and distrust among mon of tho mildost and 
most rospoctable charactorse Social fecling is against authority 
rathor than class. A man with powor is distrusted no mattor what 
his class. Ho may be a Labour MeP. or an insurance agent or tho 
managor of the factory or an official. at tho Labour Exchango ~ that 
ho is ono of their own class makes no difference. This is tho 
fooling of tho tundordog! against aryonc who is over him. Whon 
analysed, the fooling socms to be this; (a) authority is always 
abused. Human. nature appears to thon such that a man cannot attain 
power and remain honcste ‘'The bigger tho follow, the biggor tho 


Hoptality to Authority. oo —— 


_twister' is a much ropeated sayingee..(b) tho othor chargo against 


authority is that it is conservativo, 1.0. that those in power 


> ots 


Though all his mates would vote Labour, purely political questions 
wore not often discussed. But "if. housing, wagos, roliof, ctc., 
count as politics, thon factory workcrs can bo callod keon on 
politics". Thoy will not ‘rocognise | any roform duo. to tho autho- 4 
ritios as disintorcstod. “Yot thoir cynical -viaw-of human naturo 
goes hand in hand with a strong fooling of comradeship and froo- 
masonry with thcir own class, Thore is a strongor senso of 
fellowship among thom’ than among. us, porhaps bocauso thoro is 
moro nocd for it. Thoy will club” togothor-and. havo a whip-round 
for a mato in noud, ag a natural thing to do. -fItts 5s poor 
what 'olps tho poor', 7 | ieee i oe 
Work of Whiting Williams, 
such @ ‘backgrounc or"? frrttudos kb iips to oxplain both: tho. -trongth 
of ‘trade unionisr and also the difficulty of gotting a high — 
proportion — of tho momborship ‘to’ tako an active parte A vory 
Similar. background cmorgcs in the reports of Whiting Williars, 
the Anorican. writor, who "spont many many months working on rail- 
snoads; .in-mincs, in: factorics., otCns in an attompt to got a first-~ 
hand viow of” ‘tho reaction: of .workors to their jobs, to their asso- 
ciatcs, to thoir rianagomonts, to thoir homo probicms and to such 

—.othor: aotivitios as ight influcnco thoir ‘aosiro to work.and thoir 
intorest in work", “His conclusions, as summed up by Vitelos, (1) 
wore. that. tho. fundaviontal factors aro first "tho pay chock", i.o. 
tho. aconom’c motivo in tho senso af. tho nood to oarn tho moans of 
bubsietence) and socond, tho notion of. casto bascd on work 10.6 
"tho wish =o enjoy the fooling of worth ~ rocognition and rospoct 

“on ‘the part, of othors".. Willia a8 also strogsos throo points as 
‘noccssary ro an undorstanding of tho. industrial situations; "tho 

anazing ignorance, - on. tho. part - of tho omploycor and ocmployoc, of 

cach othor: 3 deopor pumposes and dcosircs...tho unbolicvablo import-= 


op aCe be 
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ance of tae workor! s fccolings and cxporionces rathor than His 
Logic ‘co: roason, as a factor im ail his: viowpoints and. attitudos.e. 
tho compiants impossibility of walling off tho factory: from tho 


homo, tas vorkor from the citizon, of: dividng tho hankcrings of 
oan 1s Working pours oft frori those’ of his hours of loisuro", 
es : 
: SALTY Ris study of ee ee ere workor, “Wiliitams spent six months 
ee this country dnd his book "Pull Up. ‘and Foad Up" is an acuto 
re S Sugming up of the industrial’ situation at tho ond of tho last war 
, Os "6 ae sorvoagd it. Heo strosscs. tha importance to industrial. 
opevehology of the chronic surplus of mon:to jobs ("Full Up") 
203 of who lack of montal stamulus in factory work, with rcsulting 
fe es apathy and >orodon ("Fod Up"). "The holding of tho job comos 


trommoualy, $9 excocd in <importanco ‘tho making and. the dovelopment 
; et Riseghes. and drinking: componsato for tho non-cxcitoment 
as tho ~,, AO quotes an gldorly minors; "I just liko to:drink 


> O59 8h to. ee tho foolin' ‘of mo. old position back, liko",. Tho 

” inoue aro ‘dérganisod agoncios by which tho ‘workor aims to adapt 
tesGlf to that searcity--of:tho.job, and to that searcity of both 
Sige oto industrial PREORIEBEEY which follows close = it*, 


° tte "gps . . ce * 
“hy tee ~~ - 


ay snpde tion nN of Product Lone: oo ‘ 3 3 mS cute 8 .: ke 
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anal 


Bh lljens cee ws ‘atton tion to tho poeAcnns of workers to rostrict 
production, which is the fundamental symptom of failure in in- 
dustrial rolations, since in tho long run everybody, workors, 
employers, and the community at large, stand to losc by it. 
hai ae causes of wido-sprcad rostriction of output go.down dcop, 
not,simply into unionism, but to thc moro fundamontal conditions 
which coll forth''thoe dosiro for unionism and its workse Ict a 

* man live for. ycars: under: tho daily pressure of that narrow margin 
. + ;petweon job and no job,- let him observe, day after day, that whon 
_ <gomo mon work it appoars.to moan that for exactly that rcason 
other men cannot work, thon. tho: most important factor in his wholo 
mo’ | LESS 26 Sure. to. do tho conviction thet” ther. sinply isn't onough 
oe work, to go round". 3 aes | 
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¢L): Industria 1. Péyciology by Horris 3. ‘Vitolos. (2985) Oh eXxv 
| :, Motives | in ° Industry e A eran 
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Analysis based on first-hand ‘observation, like that of Dickson 
and Williams, is a-mothod of: the highest value for incroasing | 
our objoctivo understanding of tho situation. in industrys It is — 
a mothod that cannot bo: dispensod with, but wo nocd as well tho- 
developmont of statistical and quantitative. tochniques which ‘will, 
for oxamplo, domonstrato that rostriction oxists, moasuro its — 
oxtont and tho dogroc to which it varics undor. difforont conditions. 
Tho moasuromont of variations and its correlation with the condi-~ 
tigning factors, is tochnically difficult but vitally nocessary for 
¥72 sciontific diagnosis. Surprisingly littlo .work has boon dono on 
I\i\tho subject, tho. valuo of which is gonorally ‘noglocted and undor- 
ostimated, but all tribute, should-bo paid to. tho pioneer efforts 
| of sociologists and : psychologists both in. Britain And Aneheas. 
Dr. Sargont Florence. _ : 
Among publications on output linitation in tho" ‘United Statos, a | 
report of the U.S. Public. Health Servicc, prepared by Dr. P. Sar- 
gmt Florenceduring tho 1914-18 war and issuod. in 1920, contains a 
pionecr statistical approachs Here tho. re thod was to measuro . 
averago output for coach working hour on a spocific oporatione 
This revoaled tho maxinun output in tho ninth hour of a-ten<-hour 
day and mininun output in tho tenth hour. "Tho oxplanation gene- 
rally givon is that the workers, working doliborately below — 
city through day, must spurt to make the beck Md ‘required output- 
and usually: do so.before-the very last, hour"., A second method’ 
wag to moasuro avorago. daily output. for coach workor on a spocific. 
operation and compare tho.rosults with those... obtained for a similar 
oporation at a difforent factory;..horo restrictior was ‘denoted 
by oxtrone . nigsaity. of production: from ong.man to anothor in the 
onc case écnparod with. considorablo variations according | to indivi- 
dual BEA} in ‘tho Obnor « , , a . 


“Dre Vornonts works 


In his ‘pook. "thdustrial Fatigue and Refietoncy" ‘published in 1921, 
Dre HE. Vornon dovotod a chaptor to "Limitation of Output. Ho. 
gavo tho result of obsorvations on tho subject. made in the courso 
of the last war and dovised a statistical mothod for detecting 
limitation. This consisted of .plotting the output by soveral 
sas 1arcd workors ongaged on similar work, and thon applying a suitable 
obability curvo. On his argument, if variations in output aro 
:. Romane distributed, thoy will. approximato ly fit a symnotrical 
curves that is to say thero will.bo sub-groups of workors, of 
roughly oqual . sizo, whose production (a) falls bolow the avorage 
“.for tho whole group and (b) rises above ite But to quote Dr. 
‘ YVornon "If tho workers ongaged on a givon operation ‘depart fron 
«tho principle of always doing their best, and‘ by some mutual - 
 arrangoment limit their output to an agroed figure, it is evident 
| that tho distribution of thoir output; valuos will no-vlongor conform 
to the laws of probability. Tho biggcst outputs boing eliminated, 
the frequoncy curves will become truncatod on one side, and the 
degree of truncation will afford a measure of: -the limitation 


practiand. Dotails of Dre Yornon's. caper tients aro given in 


Append ix e 


“Ho Soro duded ‘that analysis’ gr variation of ‘datpub anne a. group 


of workers mey reveal four. main typos of situation (or, of course, 
es ‘combination of thom | a , . 


1s Normal distribution,. with no limitation: of Te we 7 | 
Be Normal distribution, which taken in conjunction with othor 
| evidence, shows that’ output ‘is not. so high as the capacity 
of the workcrs would pormit, though. tho initation is 
common to all workers in. tho groupe 
oe Lasidod distribution, in which tho faster ‘workors are . provented 
from working to thodr. full capacity by a mechanical factor 
in tho processe ©» 
. 4e Lop=sided distribution, in which tho fastor workors | aro do 1i- 
Sa il ag —w tholy area ia 
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'Thoro is howovor somo: ronarkablo Amorican' work which must bo 


\ 


But, in spito of sciontific managomont, vato-cutting. continuod to 


~ 8% - 


In 1923, Dr. Vornon wel Saini & popor on a furthor intorosting 
oxariplo- of linitation of output. In this case, now machinory was 
installed which would havo onabled tho workors groatly to incroaso 
thoir output. Yot-for somo wooks thoy: kopt at tho old rato of 
production and thoy’ took months to roach. a standard production 

_ Corrosponding to tho ‘better capabilitios of thoir machinoss 


“It as ronarkablo anak thoro has boon no furthor dovolopmont of 
this lino of approach. sinco 1923 in this country, or in Amorica. 


“roforred to in this connoction. Dr. Vornon quotcs Samucl Gompors, ) 
sidont of tho Amorican Fodoration of Tabour, as having said: | : 
"Thore has not boon any rostriction of output for ovor thirty : 
yoars in Amorica. Wo, in tho Unitod Statos, have followod an : 
ontiroly difforent policy". Massivo ovidenco to tho contrary, how~ 
over, is prosontod by S.B. Mathowson in his book "Restriction of 
Ouput among Unorganized workors" (Now York 1931), and a caso of 
rostrictionism is analysod in minuto dotail in "Management and tho 
Workor™ by F. Je Roothlisborger and W.J. Dickson. . 


“athowson on soatristion of cutusts 7a es 


Wiathewson, 1iko Whiting Williene;—xsct~thenon-statisticai,—cbsarvas 


ftioral-mothod. To qa0ts Vitelos (1), "Whilo making Sbaesvabhine- 
_  ¥eho investigator actually worked as a laboror, machine oporator 


nd in other: occupations, living with working poople in thoir — 
:ome environmont. Interview included formal conferonecs with | 
cople who had been informed of tho purpose of the inquiry and . 


fi, Mnf ormal convorsations with follow-workorse..223 instancos of 
i iitobvious rosttrictionism woro rocordod in ‘dotail. Thoso wore found 
iq in - 105 ostablishnont in 47 localitics, roproscnting 25 classifiod 


industrios and 14 miscollanoous industrios", An-important. ‘fodturo 


‘| of this. investigation was that it wa& “uni ed 


‘workers. It disposod of tho assumption that Unions woro rospon- 
sible for rostrictico practicos in industry. Thoy had morcly © 
‘in somo cases codifiod and rogularised those practices, which © 

arose spontanoously from the naturo of tho industrial situation. 
Tho outstanding factors motivating rostriction woro found to bo .. 


“Boar of unomploymont and fear of ratc cutting. At Fords, though 


rates werg novor cut, fear of lay-off was sufficiont to cause 
Wwido=sproead restrictionisn. It was found to be comnon practico. for 
operativos, who’on a givon day oxcocded the output thoy had laid. 
dow for thomsclvos as a group, to form a socrot “bank" of tho . . 
surplus production, which could bo added to. tho. output of anothor 
day, Tho instruction to go slow often camo from tho "boss" level, 
ec, from tho foromon, in many casos bocauso thoy wantod to avort Q. 


throatonod lay-off. or cut in ratose 


Rato-Outting: and Rostriction, 


&nothor important causo of rostrictionisn notod was rato-cutting. 
It is intorosting that F,. ‘Taylor, fathor of "sciontific mandgo- | 
ment", made a speoch at a mcoting in Milwaukoo in 1921, in which, 


While donouncing rostrictionism, ho gavo tho warning that it would 


nevor bo oliminatod whilo rato-cutting continuod;. "Working mon aro 
not ang gels, but whatovcor olso thoy aro, thoy dro not damned fools. 
All that is nocossary is for a workman. to hfvo ono object lesson 
of that sort (i.o. rato-cutting) and ho . soldiors (1.0. goos slow) 
for tho rest of his lifo...I did it whon I‘was.4t my trado.. I 
workod mighty darn careful, I workod just so that I oarnod # 250 
a day » That's what I guoss ovcryono olse docs. Now that's boon 
going on all over tho worlds You can't blame any ono . for it", 


bo normal practicos. As. Mathowson. puts it. "Managors havo boon so 

contont with tho ovor-all rosults of man=heur output Bhat only ..:. 
suporficial attontion has boon given to ‘tho workors! contribution 
or lack of contribution to thd’ incroas6d yioldes. tho workors havo 


(1) OD e Cite Che RXV ¢. 


.. production, Ho stressos. tho absenco of confidenco.betwoon pratios 
_°to the labour contract: "Wo saw mon. hiding finishod product wor 


tine-studios inaccuratos; workuon killing tino. by the hour bocauso 


». in an cffort to: inducc mon to do what: wo believe thoy roally ~ | 
OF rostriction, and ospcecially tho- Signe systor of cunning 


-Govicas. they onlp Loy TO cover At: Mp". 


Fur thor indication of ‘tho mata jacic of. pee e se and in- 


r RRC ectdandded Oro misinformed and that rostriction was in fact going 


Sanne 1 moro tho watever fails to Stabilizo omploynont" says ‘ ‘thon 


.yodiftiod attitudo of tho oporatives towards thoir work. © Even | 


~WOCT: AMVANCCS « - “Tho docroh’sod working capacity. ofthe operatives 


é 
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hela to the ‘time-honored ean kines of solf-protection which: ante 
date tinestudy, bonus plans and other dovicos to oncourage capacity 


thoir work bonchos; afraid to turn ae in; foromon working at 
eross purposes. with time-study mon and showing. workors how to make 


tho day's'linit! had’ boon roachod; mon afraid toulot tho manago= 
ont Lloarn of improvod mothods which thoy had discovered for 
thomsolvoss older workors.tcaching youngstors to koop socrot fron 
tho nanagoront the amount thoy could confortably produce. in a day; 
Managcucnts trying first ono wage incentivo!. plan, thon anothor, 


wanted. to do in tho first placc. This.ontire invostigation 
indiéatcd that most working peoplo. hato the wholo mossy. business 


formation botwocn tho partios. to tho labour contract camo from > 
interviews with 65:oxccutivos. Of thcse, one fifth though rostrict- 
ion of no importanco:’in industry, whilo a furthor. throo-fifths | 
thought that, whilo it was important, it had‘coased-in their own 
organisation. sinco' certain changes -~ usually a. bonus: plan « woro 
introduced. ‘Investigation in. thesc concerns  showod. that tho 


son "the morc tho wago-carnor attempts to stcady. his. job by stroteh- 
ing ‘out his-work to-covor slack poriods", Ono may compare a 
British observer, S,anley Wyatt, who, in Report Noe25- of: tho | 

L. dustriax Hoalth Resoarch Board, on "Variations in Efficioncy 

“48 Cotton | Wieaving", ‘makos somo very rolovant.cormonts. "Short — 

‘ttinc" Ho. writes Shas a most unfavourab Lo offect. upon rato: of - 
workings a result which apyoars to bo duo alnost: ontiroly: to tho 


at: the ‘beginning of tho, wock ‘tho-oporativos aro. not. working at 
th< os usual spocd, and tho rato. is still furthor roducecd: as tho- 


sar bo: partly due to tho disturbing offects.of..short tino, which 
intozforcs with ‘thoir wsual habits “and desircs;.7 put. it. may also 
ropzsasent a-rostriction ‘of output causcd by knowledge of’ the: linito d 
anovat.of work. dvailablo, and a. congequont attempt: So postpono tho 
advent of furthor unomployncnt. Tho'foarof uncuploynont is a, 
alweye.an.obstaclo to- cfficioncy , and unlosg it can be ontirely 
roncved, maxinun officicncy Will nover bo attainod". Wyatt's 

romnarks aro based, not like tiathewson's on gonoral observation, - 

but on vory caroful statistical analysis: of output rocenes in tho 
toxtitc industrye. | es 
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Thero is an inplicit distifiction in ‘Wyattts. ropert: botwiéon al 
conscious i. aitation of output in rosponso to a concroto situa~_ 

tion and » nore or loss unconscious woakoning of will to: work: | 

which. is (usc to psychalogical maladjustriont. - ‘Such naladjustriont : 

is in fact a chronic foaturo of industry as a rosult of’ the as 
rocurront anxictios which dorivo. from tho ups. and dowms of tho 

prado cycloe That is why ono way find rostrictionism as a kind” 

of ingrainod more oven whore thoro is no spocific stimulus to. 

call it forth . Tho latent: dnxioty. in industry. can also ba Rite: 

flamed: by othor factors which Mathewson ndtod as cdtsing rostricte 

ion, incluting ill foolings botwoon individual workors, boliof of 

workors that a suporior is unfair or-.unscrupulous; throat of 

transfor to anothor jobs; monotony and fatiguce Factors of this 

ordor conplicato tho diagnosis of any givon instanco of rostriction, 

Much can bo gainod thoreforo fron itonsivo study of a group of | 
workers, for whom a wholo sorios of possible factors affocting out- 
put can bo invostigatod.. Tho most outstanding study to dato of this: 
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type was tho observation of fourgeen male operators over a > on 
of more than six months (Nove 1931 - May 1932) at tho: Rewthors: 
Works of tho Wostorh Electric ‘Company _ of. Chigage e-* ee a 

' e Cee re. ge 


Bho, Hawthorno Investigation. epee ve 


This obsorvation, which wos varriod out in droat’ ‘aotada, was ithe . 
sequol to othor invostigations which had beguniin 1987. Restriction | | 
of output had beon notod by .invostigations in various dopartmonts 
_of the works; it was docidod to ss a spocial study of a group. - 
of workors in. tho hopo of discovering more about tho mochanisns. . 
and motives of restriction. Tho rowults aro sot out at full longth, 
. and analysed with subtloty and acumon, in Part IV. of "Managemont 
and tho Workor." ‘by Be Je Roothlisbergor and Weds Dickson <aye 


A casual visitor ke tho Bank Wiring’ Obsorvation. Room whore 14 mon 
wore at work would havo boon struck by. their speed and doxterity. | 
The managoment considored the lovol of output porfectly satisfac- 
torye The investigation showod howovor that this lovel was systona- 
tically kopt woll bolow capacity by aon olaborato "infornal"” = 
organisation. - Tho imuodiato suporvisor, ‘or Noroup chicf", sidod » 
with the. workers rathor than with managenont: on the mattor.  Yot: 
tho authors of "Managomont and tho Workor" insist that this: =~ 
pattcrn of bohaviour was. not mainly due to direct oconomic fears, 
such as tho foar “of unompLoynont and thé foar of. ratoecutting, — 
which, as wo havo secon, “aro accopted as primary:..motivos for 
rostriction b by Willie LIS , Mathowson, Vornon: and Wyatt. 


iPeehave tho nost common way of intorproting situations liko this," 
writo Rooclithborgor and Dickson". is to arguo that tho omployoo, 
in acting as ho doos, is simply protccting his oconomic intorosts, 


. &t 1s arguod that if ho dogs. not restrict his output at somo lovol 


his pioce rate will be cut, tho loss-.capablo workors will be repri- 
manded and discharged, or gori0 of his co-workers will bo laid off. 
Thoso: roasons. aro tho. sano as thoso tho workor himself gives. for 
his behaviour"... And yot "not ono of the bank wiromon had ovor 
oxperionced any of tho things ‘thoy claimod thoy wero guarding 
against. Their bogoy had not: beon raised, thoir picce-rates had 
not been lowored, rior had thoir hourly ratcs;. yot they acted and 
talked as though thoy had", Sinilarly with foar of unorntpLoyment s- 
"Thore., could be. no doubt that tho d¢prossion and fear of: lay-off 
occupied an increasingly important. placo in their thoughts,. parti- 
cularly. after tho boginning of 1932..eilthough this was truco, tho 
investigators believed that fear of unomploymont was only one among 
many factors dotermining tho situations.eeTho’ output figuros avail~ 
adle, which stretchod: back boforo tho depression, didnot roflect 
any major intorforonce. Furthermore, it is gonsrally ‘conceded 
that-rostriction in one form or. andther occurs in good as woll 

a8 bad times. It may grow moré or less pronouncod, ;but tho basic 
pattern remains. Tho’ interviowors had dotectead suggostions of 


this pattorn evon in 1929, tho year in which tho company roachod — 
its poak of activity". 


Foar of Unemployment, a basic factor. 


it is Bossiblo that Rodthilisborgor sins: Dacienon overstato tho case. 
against. oconomic factors as'a miin causo of.restrictionism, But 
in doing so thoy bring out tho important point that, whatovor tho 
original ‘determinants , rostrittionism has ‘becomo in. the courso | 

of timo'a "group. bohaviour pattorn" which may recur. or porsist whon — 
thore is nothing in oconomic logic to justify it. It is possiblo to 
agree with Wyatt that, "unloss uhomployment can bo ontiroly romovaed, 
maximum. officioncy Will novor bo attainod", tut roaliso at tho samo. 
timo that evon if omployment: woro rolativoly. stablo, ‘the habit: ef: 
rostriction might porsieg Bnjoes snacks: etyne: wor , Gakeon BQ..--: 
counteract ite. oan pie 


Tx) Horvarcunivoxerey PROsSS rE A briofor acoount Ec ivan in 
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An important point that emerged in the Hawthorn. observation was 
the attitude of the "group chief", who knew all about the rostkct- 
Lon but did nothing to stop it and in fact helped to make it pos- 


Sible, This was not because he was a bad supervisor, but because 


without the goodwill of tho mon his position would not have been 


‘tenable. "Ho, in offoct, bocame ono of the group he was suporvising. 


Having takon that position, ho thon had to conccal from tho foroman 
overything which was contrary to the logic of managemont ho, as 


“woll as the foroman, was supposod to roproscntees The foreman had 


littlo opportunity to find out what tho situation was for himself. 
When ho ontorod tho room, tho bchaviour of the mon undorwont a 


suddcn change; thoy actcd as thoy woro supposod to whilo ho was 


prescnt. Tho group chiof and soction chicf sido with tho mon and 
did not caro to give tho foroman an ohjoctivo account of tho facts. 
It is ovon doubtful if thoy could havo dono so; thoir own hopos 

and foars wore too much involved. Tho outcome was that tho doparte 
montal porformance rocords. pvecamo distortod and tho foroman romained 
ingorant of much that was going one Thoro was somcothing in tho 
relation botwocn subordinate and superior which inhibitod tho free 
upward passago of facts nocossary for intolligont control", 


This inhibition of tho facts was only overcome by tho continuous 
presonce in the room of tho odservor. At first ho too was rogardod 


with suspicion, but this soon wore off, and in tho courso of tho 


obsorvation tho mon bohavod.and spoko apparently with . Somplote frece~- 
dom as if there was no intruder prosente. : . 


Anothor Langaeaint point was that the nen woro ‘quite. conbianbed: and 

in good spirits. They bchaved as a chcorful co-oporativo groups 
But thoir co-oporation was directed not to incroasing production 
but to rostricting it. This nogative co-oporation, which was highly 
ingenious, must havo givon satisfaction to thoir collaborativo: 
instincts, howovor porvortod in tho result. Givon a slightly 
difforont twist, and an altornativo form of organisation, thcse 


instincts could. havc bcon mado: productive instoad of restrictivoe 


foffect 


At this stago in tho oxposition, and boforo doscribing othor | 
observations and oxperionts, it is nocessary to consider briofly. 
what are the factors which docide individual and group digg ie 

and what is bhoir -olativo importancoe 


Factors Affocting Output ~a) Physical, 


First thore Arc physical factors, such as ‘Liaweine J hon tinue, vd iet - 
lation, humidity and noiso. Ghangos in. thoso may lossen or incroaso 
physical Patiguo, and so affoct outputs. .-All those factors have 

beon studiod in dcotail by the Industrial Hoalth Rosoarch Board 

and also by Amorican rosoarch workors. Thore is no doubt that 

whorc conditions aro bad in rospoct of thoso. factors, output may 

bo sovoroly rcducod. On the othor hand; tho Rolay Tost Roon 
obsorvations in tho Hawthorne Exporinont indicated that if conditions 
aro roasonaply sood, furthor changes in tho physical onvironnont 

may havo littlo ‘offoct by comparison with psychological factors, 
which may mask any offoct duo to the physical factors. In tho | 
Rolay Tost Room, tho lighting was rcpoatodly changod; somotinos, 

it was incroascd, somctimos docroasod, and. sonotings. thore was no 
change though tho opcratives thought thoro.had boon. But output 
continucd to riso throughout this poriod, because, in tho vicw of 
the invostigators, tho oporativos folt thomsclves'to bo tho focus 
for spociall attontion from tho managomcent and this had a favourablo 
psychological/on production.. Whilo this may bo true of the modorn, 
woll run Amorican factory whoro thoso tosts:woro mado, it cortainly 
could not bo assumod that physical changos would- always havo such a 
nogative correlation with output, as may.bo scon from numerous) 
roports by tho Industrial Hoalth Rosoarch Board, particularly on 
toxtilos. Bound up with thoso. physical onvironmontal factors aro 
othor factors which may cuaso or mitigato fatiguc, such as hours 

of work, rost-pausos, posturo at work, fucding arrangononts, tho 
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o journey to work ‘and ” SO ‘on, ! oxi these too have been carefully s tudiod. 
It is difficult of course to draw a’ firm distinction in practico 
betweon fatiguo and boredom:, though tho distinction is important 
in thoorye Output. may fall.as the result of hours being too long 
or too uninterrupted, -becauso tho operativos becomo bored and less 
able or willing to concentrate attention on thoir work, rather than 
because. of any factual fatiguos Physiological tests for physical 
fatiguo in the strict sonso fhavo shown this to be tho caso, It is 


‘necessary therefore whilo distinguishing phyeien? from mental 
factors to remomver that the two sots of Factors aro commonly - 


interacting in practicos : 
ae _b) Montal - Borodon. 

Second among factors affocting individual or er oup output wo may 
considor thoso montal factors which induce an unconscious or somi- 
conscious limitation of outpute Tho ropetitive work which forms. 
an incroasing part of‘modorn factory production is highly monotonous. 
As arosult, borodon. has bocomce ono of industry's most prossing 
probloms » Tho naturc of industrial borodom , and its offoct on 
output, has bocn brilliantly invostigatod. by tho Industrial Hoalth 
Resoarch Board, somo of whoso findings aro doscribod bolowe Wovon 
into tho stato of mind which producos boredom and roduces output 
aro foclings of anxioty, insocurity, frustration, suspicion and 
irritation, all dopondeing on such things as (i) tho oconomic back- 
round, oithor currontly or as a hangovor from past oxporionce 

ii). rolations with suporvision and (iii) whothor or not a parti- 
cular operativo is suitod, by aptitude, intvlligence. and tomporamont, 
to a particular job. A highly important point that omorgos from 
rosoarch into tho subject is that. the attitude to work is largely 
& group pehnononons working groups, both small and large, tond to 
have a prosominating tono in this respect, and this tono froquoently 


depends on one or two outstanding personalitios, acting as moro or 
loss informal leaders to tho (Groupe . 


og) Soo ia1/Economic Psychologye 
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The third sot. of facture affecting output aro those of unorganised 

but more or less conscious group restrictionism, of tho type that 

we have alroady considered at some length abovo. Just as it is diffi-~ 
cult to separate physical from montal factors; so within the montal 
factors it is not dasy to distinguish conscious-from unconscious 


'. dloments, A groat doal in industrial attitudd lics at the "somi- 


conscious lovols; now and again, with somo incident. to undorline it, 
an attitude may como to conscious oxprossion but most of the time 


it is operativo at a half Contes Oe, lovol, as a form of Sons CLORINE 
or habit, 


oy Organised Rostriction. 


The fourth set of factors to be reckoned with are those of fully 
conscious, organised limitation of output. Such limitation may be 
embodied in a Trade Union ruling, or organised by a group of Trade 
Unionists. Tho importance of Trado Union restrictionism has boon 
exaggerated, but like the striko it is a recognised woapon to be 
used if other mothods faile Yot again thoro is no fast line 
betwoon vnc. organized and tho unorganisod forms of restriction. 


To recapitulate, individual or group output may bo roduced by; 


lL. Physical factors, Ook ‘Lighting, vontilatione 
Ze Montal factors at an unconscious or scmi-conscious loevol, 
Oefe boredom, anxioty, frustration, 
Se Montal factors "at tho conscious lovol, but informally organisod 


- OoSe group rostrictionism of tho typo found in tho Bank Wiring 
Observation Roome 


4e Conscious, organised Limitation CeZe Sponsored by a Trado Union 
Groupe : 


: ~ 8s. poe | 
| Poe | 
For the purposes of this chaptor, which is about industrial atti- 
tudes with tho Trado Unions.loft out of tho picture, tho socond 
and third sots of factors aro tho most important, boaring in mind. 
that all tho factors aro intorwovon. Montal factors of tho third 
typo, which wo doalt with oarlior on, grow out of montal factors 
of tho socond typo and moro needs to bo said on tho 1.H.R.B. 
rosoarchos into theso, and particularly Roports Noe69., and Noe77(1). 


Both thoso I.H,R.eB. inquirios woro basod on information about womon 
or girl opcrativos. It would be desirable to havo comparablo 
inguirics for mon. Whoroas womon as a rulo oxpoct to finish with 
factory lifo whon thoy got nmarriod, for mon thore is a perspective 


of working on till old ago. This may affoct tho malo industrial 
attitudo (2). | Wo er 
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Rolativo importanco of Attitudos on Production. 


Most of this chaptor so far has illustratod tho fact that industrial 
output is vory much loss than it might bo, both bocauso of deli- 
bverate rostrictionism on tho part of tho workors and-also bocause 


oem 


produced in a longer timo. If monotony is to somo oxtent inevitablo 
-in factory work, at least the numbers ongagod in monotonous occu- 
patgons might bo reducod, if only a highor output could bo attainod,. 


For these roasons, an improvement in industrial morale comes only 
second in priority to improvomont in industrial technique and 
equipmont, and is in itsolf a goal worth working for, not only in > 
terms of national cfficioncy but of absolute satisfactions. In 
spito of its defocts of moralo our national industrial officioncy 
-geoms to suffor moro from lack of up-to-dato oquipmont and organi-~ 
sations than from lack of skill in its oporativos. This was at any 
rato the losson to be drawn from tho recent Roport of the Cotton 
Toxtile M,ssion &£o tho U.SeAse which compared tho British and American 
toxtile industrios. Tho ovidonce suggosts a similar situation as 
kotwoon British and Amorican ship-building and mining. On tho othor 
gand, aS we begin to replace our obsolete methods, ~: morale will — 
“grow in importance. The problems of boredom, and of dissatisfaction 
from piece—work inequalities, for example, become increasingly urgent 
with increasing use of BASS enpor ¥St200. Uo OM wees If we neglect 
the question of morale, we shall lose the-possible galvanic effect 
on national self-confidence of installing new machines and processes, 


4 


Methods-of Increasing Output, 


What are the possible methods of getting the workers to inereast _ 
their output? The oldest method was the task-masters' whip, and 
though its modern analogics may be traced here. and there, it is fe 
gencrally found to be inefficient. For cxample, a ruthicss govern- 
ment like that of Nazi Germany hes suceccded in inorcasing coal 
production, not by tcerroristic methods but rather the reverse; and . 
the increased production came mainiy from German workers, whose | 
output was twice as high as that of the “slavc" foreign labour forco, 
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Similarly incfficient is the compulsion of starvation, or what 
amounts to'thc same thing, reducing wages to subsistence level. 


@,7 "4 
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Underfed workers cannot work so hard as well fed workcrs. fThe | 
better the diet and gencral standard of living of the workers, the 
higher their to this p productivity. The only problem is to 
find the key to this povential. ee 


Piece-work. methods of payment‘ are ‘undoubtedly a: part of this key, 
but. the accumulated svhdente shows that piecc-work is only effective 
if there is sufficicnt confidence in its fairness, and this con- 
fidence is itsclf a function of the rest of industrial morala, 


The I.H.R.B.. Report No. 69 pointed out that steboctet systems are 
not immediate cnough in their impact on the workers to have a 
maximum effect on their productivity. The Report recommends an 
“automatic recording device” which would register the output of 

a worker or group. Such devices would certainly have ue, but 
could hardly make much headway against an adverse industrial morale, 


Similarly, Roethlisberger and Dickson, having analysed in exhaustive 
detail the interplay of industrial motives at the Hawthorne works, 
and being struck by the relative inadequacy of wage incentives and 
the importance of personal and group relationships, have their own 
solution to offer. They advocate that managements should introduce 
into their organisation "personnel counsellors" who should have “an 
explicit skill of diagnosing human situations", explicit by contrast 
with the implicit or intuitive skills in handling human problems 
which successful administrators or executives posscss. bu3 which “are 
not capable of being communicated and transmitted." This amounts 
to a plea for continuous scientific investigation in management, and 
as such it is wholly admirable, but it still assumes that the | 
corrective influence must com: from the management and not from the 
workers themselves. This bias towards rcgarding the problem of 
industrial morale as a problem of management may be due to the 
absence of an active trade unionism at the Hawthorn | Works. 


Bnlisting group interest as a 2_positive factor. 


Experience of the industrial effort both in Britain and ‘pment. 

as well as the Russian cxample, suggests that the most important 
line of advance is by way of utilizing the group intecrcst of the 
workers themselves, So long as there is a real or supposed clash 
between these group interests and those of management, the cnlisting 
of this source of productive energy mst remain imperfect, Nor will 
the creation of workemmanagement committecs and similar bodics of 
itself solve all the difficultics. Thc scope of such bodies has 
yet to be worked out in its most cffcctive form, in spite of the 
valuable lessons to be learnt from War—time Joint Production Commi ts 
tees, which arc considered in Chapter Ke | 


To conclude the present chapter, there are some gonecral foatuxes of 
the industrial situation which necd underlining. They are features 
which are independent of trade unionism. Firstly, thcre is no 
mistaking the importance to the industrial psychology of the working 
individual or group of the total cconomic situation: that is to 
say, the trade cycle has conditioned the average workcr with the 
sense of insccarity and with the necd to crect mechanisms of defence 
against it. §Sccondly, thcsc mechanisms and the attitudes that go 
with them persist cvcn when they arc not relevant in a given 
economic situation, Thirdly, there is a long-standing and decp— 
scatcd suspicion of authority in all its forms and particularly as 
cmbodicd in. the supervising staff in immcdiate contact with the 
worker, Fourthly, the problem of borcdom is a scrious factor in 
industry and will become incrcasingly serious as industrial tcchniqucs 
become more highly mechaniscd, and also as the standard of li 

and gencral literacy of workers improve. Fifthly and lastly, 
industrial psychology is a psychology of groups, which form 
-spontancously whethcr or not there is organized trade unionism; 
workers are affectcd unconsciously by thc tone of thcir group, . 
which is often sect by an informal leader, and ah can rise or 
fall oT oe to the tone of the group. gene | 
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- CHAPTER Vill 
RELATIONS “ON THE JOB" 


With these hints in mind as to the Sngrained attitude of the 2 | 


rank and file worker, the next step is to examine his relation- 
Ship with management “on the job", In this chapter attention 
is particularly directed to the working unit of industry — the. 


faetory or building site ~ and the group which it forms, rather 


than to the unit of Trade-Unionism, the branch, whose members 
may be drawn from many different industiial units. 


less than half of the industrial workers in Great Britain are 
employed in factories, the rest — employed in mining 
tC, building, agriculture, distributive and 0 


services, Factory wrk is however the biggest of these sub- 
divisions. | : 


in this country, the great majority of factories are relatively 
smell. In 1935, rather more than a third of all factory workers 
were in factorics ampere up to a hundred workers; rather more 
than a quarter were in fac s employing more than five hundred 
workers, At the prescnt time, owing to the "concentration" of. 
some industries, the development of big mass—production plants 
for war needs, and also in part to a long-term trend towards 
larger units, the portion of factory workers in large units is 


certainly greater than in 1935, But even if this change should 


be permanent, the small factory unit will remain of considerable 


In the shall unit.the relation between the employer and those 
employed is far more direct than in the large unit, with its 
intervening levels of authority. It is indeed the cal 
unit in transport, building, agriculture and distribution, 


- Although it is in the large units that industrial relations arc 


most highly organiscd and, incidentally, best documented, it is 
necessary to remcmber the existence of these thousands of small 
industrial units and to modify any gencralisations on industrial 


relations accordingly. With this in mind, a good deal is to be 


learned from looking at the way a factory. shop is organised, taking 
as @n example a large machinc’shop in Qn ecnginecring factory. It 
is always hard to find a "typical" shop: other machine shops may 
be slightly different from this onc, other sorts of enginecring 
shop will certainly be different, and Shops in other factary. | 
industrics more different still. None the less, rathcr than - 

give a vague and gencralised account of. an imagined "typical" 

shop, here are the details of a shop that actually cxists. 


In command is the Shop Supervisor, a member of the cxecutive staff. 
The foreman is his assistant: he also counts as one of the 
"management", | Under the forcman are four charge—hands who 
between them look aftcr nine bays of machines... These machines 
have to be “sct" at intervals, as different tools are required 

for doing different jobs on them: this is the task of the setters, 
of whom there afe ahout.8 on cach bay. . Bach settcr has under him 
about 6 operatives who actually work.the machincs. The status of 
the charge—hands is intcrmediatc between that of the workers and 
the manageacnt. ‘The setters, though they have authority .over 
their operatives, belong quite dcfinitcly te the workers® group and 
not to the managcment. hey participate in tht honus carned by 
their scction of operatives. we | 


The latter arc semi-skilled. In the words of a factory weecutive 
‘There is no job in the machine shop you can't teach a girl do 
in a matter of six to twelve weeks", If the machincs are au 


_ matic, practically no skill is required; other machines necd . 


uite a high degree of skill. An operatives output depends — 
naxtly on oh tig even morc on.shcer staying-power, which is 


. 


psychological as well as physical. 
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Settting is a skilled job, in’ which personal judgment is necded 

to decide whether, for example, to do a job on a lathe ora 
drilling machine. The charge-hand is also a skilled man, though 
his qualification nowadays is not so much in terms. of craft 
proficiency as of expertness in mass-production method, Charge- 
hands and setters arc promoted to those grades largely on grounds 
of skill, their powers of leadership being secondary. Charge— 
hands promoted to be foremen are usually those with a bit of 
extra authority. | 


The charge-hand is paid by the hour, and in war-time he may well 
earn morc than the forcman, with his weckly salary of £8 to £10. 
Being paid by the hour maky:g the charge=hand ‘morc like one of 
the workers than one of the management. To quote an Gxecu Give: 
'Bedause the charge hands do not exert their authority PRs onus 
falls on the foremen who thus shoulder the unpopularity." RO 
quote an operatives The ¢harge—hands are nicc and popular, If 
they see you spend a lot of. time away from your machinc, they | 

come and say *Come on, get back to your work's; they do not. mind 
when girls answer back. BY contrast, the foremen are all swine. 

. This is somewhat mysterious, since the foremen were usually — 
previously charge-hands. Ted Blank, universally loathed, changed’ 
his manner conpletely on the day he became a forcman; previously 
he was called Ted, now insists: on Blank", | : 


Various other groups, departments and personalities: enter Litto. the : 

life of the machine operator, tin the words of one woman operator | 

When you come to the factory, you.clock on. The time is entered | 

on a card, which is later removed from its rack by the time clerk: 

| ZOF Vane pupposes of the wages department. You go to your:machine . 
and sta.t it up. By the machine you find a batch of something, rag 

for example a bundle of rods, or studs, Each batch has a card igs. 

attached, or a book if it is "to undergo many operations, If the ‘| 

job has been completed, the setter goes and collects a new job | pe 

from the stores, with .or without the. help.of.the charge—hands, eye 4 

Your comfort and your earnings depend very largely on your setter, <*. 

It is to his interest to pick you jobs on which you will carn a “ 

high bonus, since he shares in the bonus. for th¢é séction.. When 

he brings the new batch, you take the card or book from it and £0 

to the time office with it,-having written on it your name and 

number. They then make out a card, filling in the time allowed . 

on the job, ic, time started; setting time; time for operation, | 

Then the setter sets the job while you sit back. Them you go on - 

working the machine until you get your ‘first off'. This is 

taken to the inspection bench, which in this shop is between the . 

bays, with the inspectresses presided over by the chief inspector, | 

When they.have passed your ‘first ofi%, you go on and on until fhe 

batch: #s§- finished or unti] the end of your shift. If you break 

a tool, you go to the charge—hand for a 'Rek!* (requisition) to the 

stores, You may also have a visit Sean the progress man who 

comes round and says ‘I want a hundred of these studs, and could 

_. you leave out thé one with yellow pegs?* There is also.a Iady _. 

Supervisor, a member of the staff, who opens the lavatory door =< | 

and says-*fAre you all right?? There’ ‘are the labourers, who sweep ~ 

the floor; -colicct metal scrap etc, When-you finally clock off, 

a girl on-the night shift takes your batch over, She is known 

as your 'partner' and there is great Yivalry over times," 


It mist also be. borne in mind that work. docs not always proceed 

so continuously. There may be a reorganisation in the shop, ° 
involving the moving about. of machines, :and in that case the | 
operative may be idle over frirly long periods. Such periods 

are particularly trying for industrial moralc, though they are 

an inevitable part of factory organisation, | 


Since the war, shop disciplinc on such matters as ict. (Stl ag 
and singing has been rclaxed, anc this has hclped to mitigate the 
nervous strain of the long hours and sometimes difficult conditions 
of work. There may be a permancnt change towa2gs more silelehc at 
than was formerly thc rule. © 
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By contrast with the machine shop and the asscmbly shop, there 
arc certain smallor but important departments where all the men 
arc highly skilled, One of theso is thc tool-room, and here 
the foreman nccds a high degreo of technical knowledge, as well 
as the authority required for doaling with individualist crafts— 
mone In such departments, the pattern of industrial relations 


. 2 


is obviously of a different order, 


This account gives some idéa of thc human cofBacts inside the | 
machine shop, hore até also the cantced arrangements, transport 

to and from work and, intasce of necd, the Welfare Officer and 

First Aid to be itcluded in the picturc of industrial relations 
so far as the machinc operator is conccrncd. The Functions of | 
the ratc-fixer have already been described in Chapter Fe =:  .) - 
The list is not cxhaustive, and for thc prescnt we arc icaving 
Trade Unions out altogether. g | 


It will not be possible to describe all the variants of | 
industrial organisation, but as an cxample of how much it can 
vary from that in the machine shop described above, wo may take 
the organisation of a building sitc,. 


Among the organising personnel, thrce sides will be represented: 
those of the architect, the contractor and the men. Of the 
first we shall only speak bricfly, and the third side, represented 
by the Trade Unions, will be left out altogether at this stage, 

as in the case of enginccring. — | 


The Architcct works with a Quantity Surveyor, and cmploys 
engineering consultants, His representative on the job is the 
Clcrk of the Works. The latter is recruited from the grade of 
General Foreman, and is responsible for getting the right: 
quantities of matcrials. He has to have a greatcal of tcchnical, 
including mathematical, knowledge. He has had no special train- 
ing, however, and has had to pick all this up 1s he gocs along. 
_ For a bricklayer to become a Clerk of Works is a great feat; 
nine out of ten of them come from the wood-working side, where 
there are more opportunitics for lcarning about measuréments. In 
& good job they earn about £7 a weck. le lana me a 


The Contractor's represcntative on the job is the Gcneral 
Forcman, who has vcry great rcsponsibilitics both for labour and 
matcrials, and frequently works on a bonus system. Iike the 
Clerk of Works, he is recruitcd from the opcratives, without 


Under him arc the Trades Forecmen, The most important tradcs 

at the beginning of work on the site are the bricklayers and 
carpentcrs, cach of whom have a foreman. At a later stage there 
come the plasterors and painters, cach with a forcman, Other 
tradcs, such as plumbers and glazicrs, come under the General 
Porcmon. In addition thcre is the Ganger, in charge of the 
navvics; and the. scaffolder forcman, 


The forcman bricklayer is responsible for hiring and firing his 
bricklaycrs and labourcrs. If he hes less then 9 men under hin, — 
he is cxpected to take a hand in the work, not all the time, but 
in the intervals of supcrivision. On a big job, he may have 80 
mcn undcr him and he will have access to the architect's drawings, 
He may also have a tinc-kcceper, and/or a deputy foreman. He 
necds a specialiscd knowlcdge of thc balance of lahour required; 
a site with a given number of bricklayers requires a givcn number 
of labourers and supplementary tradesmen, He has to sec that 
the labourers start work half an hour before the others, so that 
the materials ace prcpared, and he has to give the men an cquit- 
able share of inside work in bad weather, = | 


In normal times, he has his special following who go round with 
him from job to job. Oertain of these Men arc known as “royals” 
or “bell—hops". Thcy work harder than the other men and set the 


The Pe force Sec Sy Bie, Su xs any but the Trades i Sac 
Forcman and the Ganger, and a skelcton force’ of. brickies, are 
retaindd throughout, When a plumbcr, glazicr, plasterer or — 
clectrician is required on the job,..the General Foreman sends for 
him from the contracting firn. The fitting in of the tradcs 
only rcquircd-at intervals, such as the clectrician, falls on 

the contractor's clerk, ‘and is. difficult at rush: periods. They | 
have to be disposcd around the ges. sites at the times when — 
they are wantcd, For rien xk as the erection of stcel roof 
trusscs, a “spccialist firm" ‘De’ called in. The bigger the 
the more suhcantracting of th } type is practised. pa 


Lt has j to be remembered. that tier arc ‘any specialisations among 
buildcrst labourers, if bricklaycr's labourer is not 

changeable with a carpentcr's mate. Certain spccialiscd grades 

arc intcrmcdiate between tradesmen and labourers, being paid ld, 

an hour more than the labourcr:rate, . These include the scaffolders, 
and the "Benders" who work on concreting, In small building: 

units, cmploying up to 100 men, the tradesmen outnumber the ~ 
labourers, In the larger units, however, the labourers consider 
ably outnumber the tradesmene | 


The contractor chooscs his forcmen for theix extra knowledge of 
‘the craft, and for their ability to handle men. Many men prefer 
not to be foremen. They only get ld. an hour more.,than the . 

- tradesman's rate; in the case of the ganger, ld.. ‘an hour more than 
-. She 1 bouring rate and perhaps ah extra hour or half-hour a daye 
There is no very marked diffcrence between them and the other: - 
tradesmen in regularity of employment. They can, and often do, go 
back "on the line" as an ordinary tradesman, In this the building 
foreman rescmbles the charge-hand, rather Spee the forcman, of 
other’ industrics. 3 


On big sitcs, and especially under war-conditions, there is con 
Sidereble elasticity in the arrangements for supervision of groups 
and gangs. Sub-gangers, charge-hands, leading labourers, etc., 
are put in charge of from 7 to 10 mcn for a specific job, appointed 
ad hoc and. returning to the ranks whcn the job is finished, i & 
there arc only a few more wecks to go on the sitc, their extra 
penny an hour is probably maintained on some pretext or another. 
Such methods of Supervising and intcnsifying work are likely to 
continue if full cmployment is maint ined. 


Other industrics, and sections of industrics, would show their 
own particular variations, but in all it .is found that the rank 
and file of the manual workers arc working under a systcm of 
supervision and that the supervisory grades in most immediate 
day-to-day contact with the rank and file are themsclves drawn 
Prom that rank and filc,. Once s drawn, a traditional scparation 
sects in. It is almost a traditional belicf that industrial 
authority is best exercised by pcople who have to some degrec 
scparatcd themsclvcs, as a group, from the rank and file, The 
tradition is perpetuated by the way in which the higher managc— 
ment sclects its foremen and other’ supervisory gradess they arc 
selectcd as bcing thc men most suitable for performing the 
traditional supervisory, function. Furthermore, thesc men so 
pickcd will conform, in bchaviour and attitude, to the pattern of 
Supervision as thcy have themselvcs cxpericnced it. Thus, ona 
given job, in a given workshop or other work placc, any of four 
stages of evolution may bc found. 


(i) -There may be no formal reyresentative of the rank and file 
workers, though there may be informal leaders who, for 
cxample, set the working pace. ce 


The workers may have Trade Union pres dhtatives; but these 
viay not /-*ecognized by the managenent,. 


Formal representation of the workers, e.g. by shop stcwards, 


ei - 


may be recognized by the management as.well as by the 
workers themselves; but there may still be some doubt 
a8 to their functions. The workers! representatives may 
interpret these more broadly than the management does, 
while the supervisory grades may regard this extension of 
functions as an encroachment on their authority. 


(iv) There may be formal representation of the workers ,y recog 
7 nozed by both sides, with clear demarcation between their 
functions and those of the supervisory grades. 


The fourth stage is somewhat of an ideal, and the third stage is” 
more likely to be typical of large industrial units at the present 
time, It is typical therefore to find what may be ealled a 


“problen triangle" in industriol relations, The triangle takes 
this shape: 


Steward 
Foreman 
Operative 


Rach number of the triangle has a particular relationship and 
attitude to the other two. The shop steward 1S a man or woman 
chosen by the workers in the shop (strictly speaking, by members 
of his Union working in the ‘shop) to represent thém in dealings 
with the managcment, Joint consultation (i.¢,. joint committees - 
representing workers and mnagenent) can take place without shop 
stewards; and there can be shop stewards without joint consul— |. 
tations. But broadly speaking the two are linked, Since it 18 a 


major function of shop stewards to obtain some means of consultation. 


The Shop Steward 
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The rclation of shop stewards to the Tradc Uniong is described else— 
where, particularly in building and ecnginecring. They came %o 
the fore in the last war, when the represented militant Trade Union- 
ism, with little tendency towards coopcration with managcment.. 
After the war, many such stcwards were sacked, and thc total number 
in industry mast have declined considcrably, though we laek reliable 
figures. However, in some firms thcy survived, thekr attitude 
usually becoming less militant; whilc in this phase thcy had less 
powcr, they also became a means of liaison between workers and 
managcment which the lattcr sometimes found valuable. They also . 
formed the hard corc of Tradc Unionism on the job, and hclpced in 
collccting contributions and recruiting ncw members, a 


The sccond world war has sccn a very great increase in the. numbers 
and influcnec of shop stcwards, Whilc militancy has once more 
predominatcd, resulting in head-on conflicts’ in many cascs, ‘an 

- cntircly ncw situation has ariscn, particularly since the German 
attack om Russia, At that momcnt, the British Communist Party, 
which had a big following among the stewards, changed its policy 
towards the war, and sincc that date the stewards, including the 
Communist clement, have bcen pledged to assist in evcry way in 
incrcasing production, This is the first time that a mlitant 
Trade Unionism has shared with manggemcnt the aim of securing 
ercater output. It has undoubtcdly had a big effect, though the 
cooperation hes not by any mcans worked ssnoothly, In some cases . 
stcwards, though disowned hy the Unions, have reverted to strike 
mcthods and to policies detrimcntal to output, where they felt that 


Appendix Five, sctting out two case historics illustrating 
the dctailcd human problems which arise on thc job, is. 
intended to be read particularly in conjunction with this 
and the following chaptcr | 
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the workers! position was exploited or where, .perhaps, they were 
unable to appease rank~and=-file resentment about Something the 
management had done. In other cases, the Trade Union side has 
accused managements of being themselves insufficiently interested 
in inereasing output. | | 


With all these shortcomings, no-one would deny that the work of 

the stewards in war industry has. been a phenomenon of interest and 
consequence, Thc emphasis has been put, perhaps rightly,on the 
activities of the Joint Production Comnittees, which were something 
new and even startling in the industrial field and which incident- 
ally could hardly have come into being without the activities of the 
stcwards. But apart from these joint committecs, the stewards have 
worked tirelessly, according to their lights, in their dealings both 
with their rank and filc constitucnts in the shops and With members 
of the management. es 


It is customary for the stcwards to appoint a "negotiating 
Committee'', whose function is purely to negotiate with the manage— 
ment, largely on wage matters,» A typical negotiating committce 
might consist of thc convcnor (or two convenors where there is one 
for the day—-shift and one for the night shift), the chairman and 
sceretary of the full stcwards' mecting, and pcrhaps two more, 

The convenor is thc shop stewards! leadcr; hc calls mcctings of 
stewards, asks for mcctings with the managcmcnt and is called in 
by a stcward who is unable himsclf to scttle some problom that 
has ariscn in his shop, Onc must cmphasize herc as clscwhere i: 
that all these arrangements are complctly unstandardised and vary 
from factory to factory, 


& convenor in onc aircraft factory, probably not unrceprescntative, 
said that. thcre was a pretty stcady flow of inquirics and complaints 
coming inta stcwards from the. workers in their shop. The first | 
thing the stcward says to. a workcr who comes with a query is “Have 

. you sccn the forcman?”* If not, the stcward givcs them advice and 
then insists on their going to thc foreman, Only if the result is 

_ unsatisfactory docs the stcward go to the forcman himsclf. Nincty 
per cent of such cases are scttlcd outright, “Vcry often" said the 
convcnor "We scnd the workcr away with as small a flca in their ear 
as it is possible to inscrt." 


Typical mattcrs raised with the stcwards werce:— a girl's appli- 
cation for cxtra pay aftcr complcting a probationary periods; a 
request for more wash basins: a requcst for help in dcaling with 

a dcfaulting contractor at home; a request for intervention against 
a landlord, The main controversy in his shop at the timc of the 
conversation was the timc t-kcn on a certain job known as the 
"solden job", becausc the time allowed on it was such that it 
cnabled the piccc-worker to carn fabulous sums without working very 
hard or producing very much. The stcwards were pressing for a 
shortening of thc time. There were two scctions of opinion in the 
Shop, one sticking conscrvatively to the old. time, the other 
agrccing with the stcwards, The lattcr were pressing the managc-— 
ment to be allowed to hold monthly mcctings in the shop, at which 
they could explain why thcy were taking a given line with the managc— 
ment, and could clcar up the conscrvatism of the older scction, As 
it was, such matters were discussed at tca. intervals, the stewards 
leading the discussions, 


Other gucstions dealt with by stewards at this factory included | 

the canteen, This was previously opcratecd by an outside caterer; 
following agitation by stcwards, it wes now -run by the firm, and 

all were agrecd that this was a grcat improvement, fpsenteciamn 

was also dealt with, On one occasion a spccial mecting of foremen 
was addresscd by stewards on thcir aims and objectives, - In 

gcneral the convenor said, they now had good cooperation with the 
sup¢crvision, though thcre was a ccrtain amount of hostility th 1 
the stewards intcrfering in promotion qucstions, | 
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He himself acted on behalf of 40 people in his shop (20 men, 

20 women), all Union members, belonging to the T and G.W.U. 

4.E.U, and the Brass and Metal Mechanics, Stewards in this 
factory could belong to amy Union, and represented all‘ the 
workers in their shop, of whatever Union, © In.shops not wholly 
Unionized, non-Union people were also catered for by the stewards, 
the only exceptions being actual anti-Trade Unionists; © these — 
were a small minority, including for example a former master 
builder and some who thought the war would end tomorrow and there— 
fore resisted, overturcs from Trade Unions. Stewards were paid 
for the time spent on their Trade Union duties, but in practice 
lost money on it, though partially compensated. from the Shop 
Stewardst Fund, contributed by’ workers, 


It must be remembered that this account applies to a single 

y factory and morccver that. it gives the stewards! side of -the 

a picture, On the other side, a foreran in the same factory implied 
a in conversation that the stewards "didn't count" and would count 
even less after the war. A junior member of the higher manage— 
nent sinilarly predicted that the influence of the stewards. would 
wane after the war, as the necessity for them would be less; they 
dealt, he said- “with mattcrs of a very minor character," | 


Of the 54 shop stewards holding office in another big factory in 
January, 1944, 19 were women. There were 20-in the Machine Shop, 
l2 in the Motor Assembly Shop, 7 on Maintenance, 6 in the Toolroom 
and the rest in Stores, Plannimg and other offices, Of the 54 
a stewards 49 were under 40 ycars of agc, The great majority (37) 
4 had been made shop stewards in the previous year. Unions ree 

. presented were A.E.U. (29), N.U.G.M.W. (11), T and G.W.U. (5), 
E.T.U.. (2) and one each for A.S.W., C.A.W.U. and A.E.S.D. These 
details, though applying to a single factory, are probably... 
represcntative of the larger cnginecring works of the London aréa. 
They indicatc the comparative youthfulness of the average shop . 
steward, which may be one reason for the relative absence of craft 
conscrvatism anong them, as | 
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As viewed by the opcrative, the shop stcward is thc workefs! | 
champion; he is opt to be choscn for. his uncompromising character 
and supposed ability to stand up to the forcman. He is there to 
express in its sharpest form the dislike or distrust of authority 
in all its forns, If on occagion hc scnds the operative away with 
cvcn the smallest flca in his car; he must justify his appointment 
by Winning at least some battlcs with the forcman, 


As viewed by the Tradc Union branch or a junior T.U.official, the 
shopsteward may appcar cithcr as a blessing or a curse, In arcas 
where the stcward movenent is mainly communist or comnunist— — 
inspircd, that will be a cause of suspicion, and, more particularly, 
of unccrtninty as to the next direction in which communist policy 
nay move, If the stcward is not communist, and apart from all 
political issues, the Union lcader, who has tricd to educate 

his mcmbers into a 'responsiblc! attitude and who is desperately 
conscious of pressurc from cmploycrs from above as well as pressure 
from workers below, may regard the stcward as irresponsible, a man 
who takes the easy course of secing only one side, a.man who may 
shatter the preearious confidence bctwecn Union member and Union 
leader, perhaps just ce firebrand who can “put it over", but will 
foil when the harder job of negotiation comcs along. Further, 
there ney be the possibility of a clash between negotiations 
started by the stewards on a factory basis and the rights of the 
several Unions involved to tacklo the samc problem through the 
formal machinery of the Branch and District, 


All these reasoms may lead to suspicion. On thc other hand, 

the stewards may bc looked upon as good, active Trade Unionists, 
potential leaders in training, mcn who are co-ordinating the 

Union offort on the spot (which could ill bc donc by four or five 
Branch Sccretarics or organiscrs representing the different Unions 
involved. ) Where there is this intcgration bctwecn shop stewards 
and Union leaders, the effect may be beneficial to both, The 
steward learns to shoulder somc Union responsibility upwards as 
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. Weld as downwards; the branch is brought into a clos¢r and more e 
lively ccrvact with the rank and file, as an antidote to office 
mentality and undue reliance on the comprehensive, Union-negotiated 

‘acu, as a panacea for the practical working difficulties in 
‘the shop. Pease: : - | 


As viewed by the foreman, the steward is at least a focus for 
grievances, a kind of lightning conductor which can be relied 

upon to catch the flashes from any gathering storm. At worst, 
the steward is the most agressive of the men ~ once dealt with, 
his supporters are dealt with too, At best he i8 a most valuable 
intermediary, killing frivolous complaints at source and putting 
forward serious ones in a more coherent way than the average 
worker, In a factory where co-operation for production has 
really been achieved the steward can be a tean leader who will 
directly assist the foreman. in his job. . | 


The Foreman | | ae oe ie 


es 


It is generally agreed that the foreman is in an unhappy position 

in present-day industry and that this is due to the rapid evolution, . 
over the past fifty years, of production organisation on the one : 
hand ang trade unionism on the other. In describing and dlagnosing : 
‘the foreman's position one is faced, as so often in the field of 
' industrial relations, with an abundant literature of platitudes and 
-an extreme scarcity of factual information. One ofthe few factual 
gurveys of foremanship was made by F.J.Burns Morton in 19443. 

questtomnaires were answered by more than 100 companies out of 150 


to whom they were_sent, «.In drawing from—this_yaluable source, it 
must be remembered: that the ole is limeted and thew the con- 

'  Clusions of the report/are gsherat—-rether than statistipal. 

f rae. ee ‘i . 7 . — ihe ——— P 


The relationship between the foreman and the operative is con- 

h-@¥ 1 oned hy the fact that the foreman is normally in the shop, 
unlike other members of the management:who, as a rule, pursue 
their functions out of sight, Moreover, in many cases the fore- 
man Sits ohn a raised platform, from which he can see all over. the 
shop, Operatives must apply to him if they want a rise in pay, 
and he will usually consult the applicant's charge—hand or setter 
_. -pePore deciding. Promotion and changes of job are his basic 
|°. Yesponsibility and he tells the Labour Manager what operatives he 
Croce noved in or out of his shop, : 


a ~ ee 
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\ To the worker, the foreman is the “gaffer” or boss", par excellence, 
and he is in-fact the lineal descendant of the small master who 

\ supervised his own men in the shop. As industry increased in 

\ scale, the higher management retired into offices away from the 

\ shop or became even more remote from the productive process, But 

| the foreman remained in the shop. 


Then, with the coming of Taylorian efficiency, the functions of 
management were further subdivided. “Modern mass-production" 
writes Burns Morton** has been accomplished by breakimg down long— 
cyele processcs to permit the full exploitation of the division 
of labour.,.. One of the nost fundamental changes has been to 
divide planning from performance... Taylor found the position of 
the foreman one of his chief difficulties in modernizing the work- 
shop in accordance with the requirements of large-scale organi-.... 
sation, He started what is now common practice when he introduced 
functional specialists responsible for time study, planning, 


: } 


* Under the auspices of the Faculty of Commerce of Birminghan 
University and under the direction of Prof.P,Sargant Florence, 
The report was circulated privately. | ; 


Bi: The New Foremanship. P,.6, 1O- 
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progressing, personnel, quality control and costing..... Full 


control of the workshop passed from the foreman, for he was no 
longer the undisputed boss," 


The foreman recovered to some extent from this first onslaught on 
his prestige and authority. His place in the hierarchy of 
management was re-defined and he learnt, partially at any rate, 
to adapt himself to the changing conditions. But he had 
Scarcely found his feet again when his position was once more 
Challenged from another direction, With increased Trade Union 
organisation, the recognition of the shop stewards and the 
Setting up of all kinds of joint comaittees between workers and 
managements, foremen found themselves less able to asscrt discipline 
in the way they were accustomed. Complaints from the workers 
were now apt to be transmitted direct to the higher management, 
while instructions from above would be communicated directly to 
the workers. This at least is what they felt was happening; 
they had the sensation of béing short-circuited. Actually, 
their prerogatives were as a rulc carefully respected, both by 
the shop stewards and by the higher management, but occasions for 
friction arose almost inevitably. Foremen startcd with an 
instinctive hostility to shop stewards and joint committees. 
sometimes this hostility was overcome, but too often the higher 
nanagement failed to bring the foreman fully into the picture 

ln their plans for joint consultation. 


On top of this loss of status, the forcman has found his economic 
position deteriorating relativcly to that of his subordinates, 

This has been particularly true in war-time, when semi-skilled 
workers working long hours on picece-rates have commonly had higher 
earnings than the supervisory eredeés. It has not always bcen teaxy, 
under such.conditions, to find men who are both willing and com 
pctent to become foremen. The advantages of the foreman's pos— 
ition have been, in the past, the steady employment and the status: 
after the war, these advantages may count for more. But there is 
a growing recognition that the forsman's place in industry will 
‘‘have to be drastically reviscd. It is probable that the revision 
Will result partly from pressure by the foremen themselves — their 
Trade Union, the A.S.S.E.71., has made strides recently -— and partly 
from realisation by managements that foremanship is the weakest 
link-in their chain, : 


"Porcman" is, of coursc, an clastic term which is applied to 
Supcrvisory gradcs of widely varying responsibilities, The 
generalisations of this section do not apply to building foremen, 
They apply with fair accuracy to weckly and monthly paid super 
visory grades in most manufacturing industrics. Charge—hands 

and other supervisory grades bclow the rank of foreman are usually 
hourly paid like the othcr operatives, Foremcn are sometimes 
known as “overscers", “supcrvisors", ‘dcpartment managers" or 
“supcrintendcnts.* 


Alnost universally, forcmcn are promotcd from the rank-and-file 
operatives. Normally they have no special training beyond what 
they have picked up in the shop; they arc men technically skilled 
and cxpericncecd, who left school at 14 and have had no further 
formal education since, They have no special preparation for 
their exccutive dutics, though thcy naturally do as they have scen 
other foremen do, Foremanship therefore tcnds to be an unwritten, 
traditional activity, with all the short-comings that this implies 
in the fast-changing world of industry. : 


Though it is automatic that forcmen should be mechanically 
proficicnt, it is estimated that four-fifths of thcir time is 
spent on administrative work rathcr than technical. In the past, 
thcir training has consisted in the expcricncee they have had as 
charge—hands, and “rom watching their own foremen. There is, 

of coursc, no substitute for this experience as a form of training, 
but it is generally agreed that it should be supplemented by some 
kind of special coursc; otherwise foremanship must remain stereo— 
typed in methods and attitudes, The Ministry of Labour's war- 
time training courscs for foremen have ncccssarily had to concen 


| Powe ee 
- trate on tcchnical rather than administrative training, but 
under normal conditions this cmphasis may well change,» | 


An article dealing with thcse courses, published in March, 1944* 
stated that the entrants to that date wore 7,700, while those 
who had completed the course numbered 4,500. “Tf it is true”, 
the writer adds "that there are 50,000 men in supervisory posts 
in the munitions industry today, we have only touched the outside 
edge of the problom., The courses originally consisted of 72 
hours of instruction, but were later telescoped into a series of 
12 two-hour lectures (1 hour lecture and 1 hour discussion), 

' The syllabus has varied; in most cases the instrution seems to 
have been predominantly technical, but some courses have paid more 
attention to the executive and personnel side. The foreman, as 
Burns Morton points out, has “often reached middle age with many 
years of apparently satisfactory cxpericnce and responsibility, 

He is not inclined to take too kindly to any suggestion of ‘going 
to school!, especially since the demands of production are pare- 
mount. ‘Any attention given to training appears a waste of val- 
uable time not only to'the foreman but in many cases to the higher 
nanagenent," | | | : 


“One nethod of giving the foremen increased esprit de cones and 
\ at the same time adding to their knowledge or matters bo 
technical and administrative, is to hove foremen's committees 

or conferences mecting at regular intervals. Such comnuittees 
arc still rather rare. The inguiry by P E P and the Industrial 
} peel Socicty, described in more detail below, found that of 88 


#jideorgs firms, ee oe eee a had rage, ge aa 
Se | psyrsr is in marked contrast to the United States, esults of a 
an 


nation-wide survey in 1942 were published in Supervision, 

// American journal; 15,000 questionnaires were Sent out** to firms 
|| caploying an average of 1,300 operatives and 50 Supervisors. Of 
'/ these 74% had for.men conferences. It seems probable that the 

j | Status of American foremen, while not free from problems, is more 

{ | satisfactory than that of British foremen. It also seems probable 
‘{:} that this is an important factor making for better industrial 


relations in the United States. 

\ Burns Morton stresses the very great variations in the position of 

\foremen among the 100 firms who rcplicd to his questionnaire, © 
Salaries range from £250 to £550 per annum for men, and fron £175 
to £4300 for women. A principle commonly acceptcd is that "the 
Salary of supervisors should ran’* from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
above the average carnings of opcratives in the department.” _ 
There was found to be a sharp division of opinion as to whethcr 
the foremen should cr should not reccive some kind of bonus in 
addition to the fixed salary. The firms who, paid bonus calculated 
it in many diffcrent ways; in some cases‘it was an individual 
merit bonus, variously computed, in others a group sharing or 
profit sharing bonus. Out of the 100 companics, 4 paid on an 
hourly basis, 64 weckly and 41 monthly. "Most companies rcgard 
the weekhy wage as compensating any cxcess between undertime and 
overtine” but as a result of special war conditions,. temporary 
arrangenents have becn made in some instances. to compensate fore-— 
men for increased ovcrtime working, 5 companics give one week's 
holiday to foremen, 70 give 2 fortnight and 25 three. weeks “under 
certain conditions,"  Foremcn often have certain privileges, as 
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* Aspects of Modern Foremanship, By E.Watson Snyth, 
Production and Enginccring Bulletin. Issued by the Ministry 
Of Labour and the Mi iaistry of Producti on. 


Sec Burns Morton, ‘The New Forcmanship, p.113. It is not 
stated how many rcturns wcre scent in from the 15,000 firns 
who reccived questionnaires, 


| 


a mark of status, and to emphasize thcir belonging to the staff 
rather than the rank and filc of hourly-poid workers, Thus 
they arc conmonly paid scparatcly and use the staff cantécn. 
There arc spdcial arrangements for forcmer.ts béencvolent . 
funds and pensions, but the companies investigated “appeared: — 
in a surprising nunber of ‘cases to have ignored the smaller 
privileges which can be secn daily by operatives," such as 
“having scparatc cloakrooms and iavatorics",. kas 


So long as thc. foreman continucs to fccl disgruntled, as on the 
wholc, he is justified in fccling, so long will his grade remain 
-. an obstacle to improvencnis in. industrial morale. Much can be 
. done by improving his cconomic status and-his prestige, by - 
dcvcloping proper training courscs and by ‘sctting.up forenen's. 
_connittees in thc larger firms. At the same tine, it is essential 
hot. to widcn the gap betwecn.forman, stcward and opcrative, 
Fundamentally, thc forcman's aggressiveness is duc to a lack of 
Sclfconfidencc. If that confidcnce c&n be'given to hin,. by wise 
troining, and if thc management give a practical sign of thcir . 
trust in him by informing him more fully of policy, he should be 
able to cxcrcisc his authority both with more assurance and more 
tact, rcplacing conflict and suspicion by something ncarer to common 
effort in the workshop. ea . aoe 


Personnel Management. © 


The forcnan-steward—opcrative relationship is one of daily contact, 
conflict and co-opcration,. The grades of managcment; above the 
forcnan are in less immediate contact with industrial relations on 
the job, but thcy are of course vitally intcrcestcd in.those relations 
and may excrt a decisive’ influcncec on them. Among the "functional 
spccialists" introduccd by Taylor into management is the personnel 
Specialist, whosc special job it is to take care of industrial. ©. 
relations, The labour manager, or personnel manager, is thercfore 
the person who is, or should be, most aware of. the probicm triangle 
dnd its implications, In practice, the “personnel function" tends 
to spread itsclf over the managcment as a whole. A textbook on 
the subject* quotes a personnel manager of wide expericncee as having 
said; "% soon realised that what I had carefully built up in six 
months the Works Manager could unwittingly destroy in one day", 


In contrast to foremen, higher grades of management have normally 
continued their education beyond the elementary stage. They are 
-equipped to think about the industrial situation as a whole. 

They also probably have more time to do this thinking. Some 
managers contrive to remain isolated from what goes on, in human 
terms, inside their factories, Others deliberately stick to 
certain preconceptions which may blind them to what 1s happening 
under their very noses, But quite a high proportion (to judge from 
the kind of discussions that take place, for example, at confer 
ences of employers organised by the Industrial Welfare Soclety and 
Similar oat ane aware of the human problems and senuinely anx- 
ious to solve them. There.are many factors — education, — | 
wartime manpower shortage, and enlightened self-interest are perhaps 
the chief ones — which have encouraged a progresSive attitude to- 
wards industrial relations among both directors and executives in 
industry. Unfortunately, there is also a gulf in thought and 
fecling which separates managers as a social group from manual 
workers, which makes it peculiarly difficult for those on top to 


‘ 


enter fully into what is going on below 228 
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* The Personnel Function in British Industry. Issued by 
Personnel Administration, 140 Mount Strect, London, W.1l. 
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On balance, it often works out that the top level of management 

1s Sincerely trying to get good incustrial relations; facilities 
for joint consultation enable ‘them to be in touch with the workers! 
representatives; but their efforts are negatived - sometimes 

because the foremen are not brought into the picture, sometimes 
from a patronising approach; sometimes from lack of patience in 
soothing the first flare up of workers' suspicion when "co-operation" 
is mentioned by management; most often perhaps because neither ~— 
side have troubled to clear away old misunderstandings before tack- 
ling now problems. © sigs 


Whethcr the specialist “personnel manager" can play a positive role 
in such situations will depend. on how much scope hc, or she (many 
personnel managers arc womcn), is allowed hy the firm. "Personnel 
Management" is treated by the more cynical managements aS a sSpeciés 
of window-dressing; or it may be reduced to the carrying out of 
unimportant routines in the narrowest scnse of "Welfare". A strong- 
minded and well-bricefed personnel managcr can, on the othcr hand, 
have a very great influcnce on industrial relations. aon 


At the beginning of the second world war there were 1,500 “welfare 
officers" in industry. The tcrm wclfare officer includes labour 
officers and personncl officcrs. In January 1944 there were. 
5,478 such officers at work in 3,395 factorics which employed more 

}} than 250 people and were engaged on essential work. Very few firms 
' employing less than 250 people have a personnel manager, or even 
someone to handle “wclfare" matters in the limited sense, | 


The Institute of Labour: Management (founded.1913, incorporated 1924) 
is the professional association of thc personnel managers and has 
had a considerable influence in raising the standards of the pro- 
fession and its status in industry. The Industrial Wclfare Socicty 
is another very useful] organisation, which differs from the 1.L.M. 
in being an employers association, It has bigger funds and is 
better able to undertake research, Desege : | 


G.R.Moxton, in a useful pamphlct* mentions the different titles for 
executives in this ficld, including personnel managers, labour 
managers, labour officers, cmployment managers and welfare super- 
visors. He comments: "When dcaling with industry a wise person’ 
Will attach little importance to the title uscd until enquirics have 
ascertained the functions for which the.exccutive is responsible", 
The thrce main possible functions are recruitment of labour; wél- 
fare; and relations with trade unions. The third function may 
include a greater or lesser degrec of control over wage questions. 


It is vital to distinguish carcfully between these functions if any 
accurate idea of the job of personnel officers is to be obtained. 
Two or three separate cases may make the position clearer, 


Factory ‘A' may have, as a senior member of the management,.a man 
in charge of the labour supply to the firm and empowered to deal . 
with wage negotiations up to the point where they come before the 
Board of Directors. Relations may be ‘good’! in the oldfashioned 
Sense — competent choice of labour and allocation to departments; 
straightforward, hardhitting negotiations, with a reasonable but 
authoritative attitude on the management side and determined but 
responsible Trade Union leaders, with the confidence of their 
mcmbers, representing the men, This situation was a common one | 
before “persohnel mahagemcnt" was heard of, But in it there may 

be an unnecessary amount of friction — perhaps due to oldfashioned 
or inconvenicnt premises, bad canteen or a host of minor difficulties 
in conditions of work, If there are shop stewards, this will 
cause continual bickering between stewards and foremen; discontent 
may even blaze up with sudden unofficial strikes. 
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* Functions of a Personncl Department, Institute of Labour 
Management. 1943, 
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fn this situation the management may decide to instal a “Welfare 
Officer", usually a woman. It will be her business, while 
Stecring clear of wage negotiations and most formal Trade Union 
disputes, to make things run smoothly. It is generally felt now 
that she should avoid giving any impression that "welfare" is a 
Sop from the management, still less charity. She will probably 
quite quictly suggest that the operatives themselves set up their 
Own committees to deal with such things as cantccns, safety 
(lighting, obstructions, extra fencing etc.) health, and possibly 
recreation, taking care to keep both the stewards, the foremen, © | 
and the manager or head of each section informed of what is happen-. 
ing and getting their co-operation. She will keep individual 
personnel records and be prepared to interview any worker on semi- 
private problems - family difficulties, minor injuries, transport 
to work etc. She may deal with sick leave and absenteeism, and 
Will keep records to see if these are reduced by improved welfare 
conditions, In this work she will endeavour to achieve a "third 
party" position. Although obviously a part of "the management" 
She should be able to show clearly that she is there to help the 
workers and is capable of standing up firmly to the management 

1n their interest. As a third party she will have equally free. 
access to managers, foremen, stewards, and operatives, Even if 
she is technically under the control of the senior officer dealing 
with labour and labour negotiations, this relationship will not be 
emphasised, and in many cases the Welfare Officer will work as an 
independent cntity with her own small staff, which will include 
record clerks and possibly a trained nurse. If there is a factory 
doctor, she will be:in the closest. touch with him. : 


Factory "B" may develop differently. Here a series of shopstewards? 
committees have developed, dealing with conditions of work of all .... 
types and able to raise wage questions, There may bc a Joint ~ 
Production Committce, at which thesc questions arc thrashed out by . 
workers and management, -In that case the Welfare Officer, if there’ 
is one, will be confined to certain quite small routines = perhaps — 
first aid, morning tca arrangements, "Music while you Work", and . 
recreation committeccs,. She will be an "extra", without much or 

any effect on the real labour/management relationship. a 


Factory “Cc" may centralize all its personnel dealings under a whole 
Department, with a senior Personnel Officer at the top and sub=—= — 
departments dealing with recruitment and dismissal, wages and. 
negotiations, and Welfare respectively. This system has some | 
obvious advantages. It ensures co-ordination in all dealings with 
the whole labour force, and it gives an appearance of business— . 
like efficiency. But it has disadvantages too, °=It associates 
the whole department irrevo: ably with the pure management side;. and 
it is almost bound to departmentalize a relat onship which should 

be more human, individual and direct, In certain big undertakings, 
justly praised for their effort to. improve the life of the operative, 
the Welfare side of this system hay become tremendously developed; © 
playing fields, clubs, staff danccs, complete medioal clinics, a 
smart uniformed welfare staff may be the order of the day. It may 
secm ungrateful to criticize such schemes; they have set a standard 
for other employers, and have undoubtedly benefited the health and 
comfort of the worker to a tremendous cxtent, Nevertheless, they 
arc not always regarded as ideal. They tend to be regarded as 
charity by the workers; and they affcct the workcrs to some cxtent 
as charity always affccts its recipients, Tt is apt to silence 
complaints without silencing thc wish to complain; and it docs not 
givc the workor the satisfaction of fecling cither that he has a 
sharc in management or that he has won improvements by his own ~ 
offorts. 


Eorc, then, are four types of pcrsonnel management - the claborate 
paternal schcmc; tac straightforward administration under a 
Scnior Personncl Officcr; the negotiating mcthod, bctwecn Shop 
Stewards, J.P.C's or Works Councils, and management, with Welfare 
as a side issuc; and the “third-party" mcthod, where the work is 
donc by a scrics of dcmocratic committccs working with a sc 
indep. ndcnt Welfare Officer, . 
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Bach has its virtues, and the size and type of factory will to 
some degree dictate the right answer. tt least for the medium 

Sized factory (200 — 2,000 workers) the"third party" system has 

very special advantages. It acts like a transformer in the 
current between labour and management, a current which in direct - 
connection, too often blows the fuse. The Welfare Officer isa - 
"rapporteur" between the two parties, to whom either can speak... 
without loss of temper or loss of face. In a difficulty which is 
perhaps more psychologi¢al than organisational,, the Welfare Officer 
provides a direct human contact which may be the only way to success. 
The "third party" system encourages representative committee. work; 
and, with a little care in definition of functions, it can be | 
combined with the negotiating" method, by substituting the Works 
Council or J.P.U., in certain of their aspects, for the Welfare 
Committee and its sub-committees. Its weakness is perhaps the over 
dependence on the personality and tact of the Welfare Officer,~ | 
Sentimentality will lose her the confidence. of the management; bossi- 
ness will alienate the workers; lack of courage in standing up to’ 
either side will destroy any: real contribution in solving fundamental 
difficulties, The right combination of qualities would have been 
almost impossible to find 30 years ago, when the social gap between 
educated and not-educated was so much greater, It is difficult’ now; 
but when found the result can be one of the most wo — 
ful msviae imiizhiy in industry. 3 Cine 


It remains os define “the relations between he’ Unions ‘and the Welfare 
or Personnel Manager, In the past, Trade Unions have regarded welfars 
and personnel managers with. suspicion, which continued in. many quarters 
right up to the present war. Then there was .a rapid change of atti- 
tude.» Trade Unions have been insisting on the epi of welfare 
officers and Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour, #.? brought his influence 
, to bear on industry in this direction. It is easy to see that this 
- change of attitude came. from a realisation that the undoubted improve- 
ment in working’ conditions which a good Welfare Officer can achieve 
can be had without selling out any Trade’ Union rights. .. The Unions: 
rightly regard: welfare as agipplement’, not an alternative, to direct 
negotiation; and. any attempt to short-circuit Union procedure by 
direct settlement between labour and management (thinly. disguised | 
as welfare) on a factory basis would bad ee Tey Sere and 
rejected. cad 


From the management side, the correct attitude of a welfare officer. 
towards the Unions is clearly stated by Moxon:- "Personnel managers 
cannot be neutral towards: Trade Unionism, let alone thostilet to: the 
principle of collective bargaining. It is an accepted view in this 
country, shared by the Government and principal industries alike, 
that it .is a fundamental right for working men and women to form | 
themselves into associations and voice their views on all matters 
which affect their working conditions and their standards of living. 
In the past the recognition of Trade Unions has. been, in the main, 
forced by the strength of the movement itself rather than by any . 
freely expressed convictions of industrial leaders. . To-day, however, 
‘it-is the aim of far-secing managements to show dy the practical ex- 
ample of very full récognition of Trade Unions that such a policy 

is in the interests of the business as a whole, and therefote of all 
Sections of the people who.depend for their livelihood on the . 
efficient running of the business, This is the view which: pre- 
dominates among leading personnel managers even though the degree of 
co-operation with the Trade Unions, which is accepted in the naar 
of their companies, varies considerably". 
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CHAPTER IX 


JOINT CONSULTATION 


AND FACTORY DEMOCRACY. 


The stresses and strains betwoen operativo, steward, foreman, and 
management, describod 1n tho last chaptor, must be kro p very clearly 
in mind when considering the possibility of solving many "Labour 
problems" withih tho o_factony -i50, without formally calling in the 
Union Branch (which may doal with 20 factorics) or involving local 
district or national conciliation procedure, Tho idea behind joint 
consultation "on the Fo is that a factory (including both manage- 
ment and labour) is & group, working in a spocific onvironment (née 
two factorics arc quite alike) with sposiffcproblems (location, 
transport, to work, procoss ,Sourcoof materials, destination of 
products ) which make it’ uniquo, Thorofore, consultation among the 

group snould be able to solvo the specific probloms dorived from tho 
unique total situation of the factory, loaving to general Trado Unio: 
negotiation the Ep here problems which aro similar for all factories 
or workors within a givon trade or Union. This idea leads to a con- 
coption of "factory domocracy", by which workers would sharowith 


‘Management rosponsibility for turning the group into a. happy: and 


cooperative unit with some zost for production, Clearly, whon such 
consultation is started, operatives, stowards, foreman and manage- 
~ ment will be thrown forcibly together and any clashos in their 
attitudes will bo plainly rovoalod and, if the system is succossful, 
resolved, 


Since 1915, and more particularly during tho socond world war, there 
has boen a marked tendency for at least the larger firms to set up 
gome factory machinery for joint consulation between represenatives 
of labour and managomcnt, The committecs wore usually called "Works 
Councils" up to 1939: latterly they have beon called "Joint Pro- 

duction Corr ittoos" with rathor ‘different terms of reference, 


To ovaluate this tendency, cithcr qualitatively or quantitativoly, 
43 no ocasy task. Among tho ifficultics are theso; the extrome 
variation in procedure and subjects discussed from one factory to 
anothors the many different namos usod for committees with similar 
functions and tho many cifforont functions porformed by committces 
with similar mamoss; and, «ost sorious, tho lack of any adequate 
statistical information over industry as a Whold. 


The three bic topics on which pokstitatton un¥ Sale place are wages 
wolfarc, and production, Broadly generalising, wage questions woul. 
usually be discussed botween a nesotiating comnittes: often composed 
of shop stewards if they oxist in the- factory and the appropriate 
menbers of the management; wolfare would be on the agenda of Works 
Councils and Welfarc Committcoss; and: production would be the subject 
proper to Joint Broduction Cormitteoss However, all three topics 
aro apt to be included in all theso throes fdrms of consultation. 
Moreover, while some concerns might have all throo forms in being, 
many riore have only one for. and the riajority have none at all. 


Discussion of wagos botwoon : ranasso onient and workers is probably the 
oldest form of consultation, if indoed 41t can truly bo called 
'gonsultation., is wo have seon; the function of wage-bargaining 

has largoly beon taken over hy the nationally organisod Trade Unions 
~ and thoir full-tine officials, at toast so-far as tine-rates are 
concernod. But in piccowork, and particularly in ongineering, it 

' 4g still a necossary function of Trado Unionists on the job to 
diseugs the- rates relovant to thoir. particular factory. The typo 
of question raised has boon alroady discussed in Chapter V,.. 


Works Councils | 


Tho joint discussion of wolfaro quostions neuere fairly wido- | 
spread in tho largor fimas at tho ond of the last ware Whon ~ 
Joint Industrial Councils woro set up for a nurbor of indusPrics, 
as described in Chapter IVe, it was intonded to develop at tho 
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at the samo time a systom of Works Councils for scoparato firms or 
factorics. Tho Whitloy Cormittoo "gavo spocial attontion to tho 
rolation of works councils to trade unions and omployers! associativ. 
strongly deprecating tho ostablishment of works councils without 
the co-opcration of those organisation§.™ Noarly all the "works 
committces" in oxistonce at that dato "wore roprosontative of tho 
workors only, and forzicd deputations to noot tho managenent when 
guostions aroso roquiring joint discussion"s#, The: model constitut’ 
provided by the Ministry of Labour was for a rogular mooting of | 
ropresontativos of both sidos, not nocossarily in equal nunbors - 
two to four being adequate for anagonent, and fivo to twolve for 
tho workors, This modol has had a good doal of offoct on subsoquent 
devolopnents. It also suggosted that the workors! reprosentativos 
shoulc normally be Trado Union mombcrs, Until roceontly howovor, it 
has boon truo that "in many firms, cach workor, whothor trado 
unionist or not, who has boen criployod by tho firm for a specifiod 
poriod (for oxample, a yoar) has tho right to vote for the wcrkors! 
ropresontatives on tho council and is also eligible for cloction"# 
Largely as a rosult of this "thero has boon littlo support for works 
councils es» by tho trado unions" up to tho beginning of tho present 
war, "Their usual attitudeeeehas boon one of watchful and cvon 
. guspicious noutrality while somctimos they have shown definito 
hostility. Tho apathy shown has been duo to the belief that, under 
the present system of industrial control, works councils can 
exercise little powor and that they ofton deal only with insignific: 
mattors", #FAF Yn its original concoption, the Works Council, while 
leaving wage. questions to other machnicry, was to include in its 
aconda "suggestions for improvoments in method and organisation of 
work" — 4n othor words, the subjoctemattor of a Joint Production 
Committee was to come within its scopo, But in practice, consule 
tation rarely if ever touched on production questions, and pre- 
dominantly dealt with wolfare. "In a report on Joint Industrial 
Councils published by the Ministry of Labour covering the years 
L917 to 1922, the statomont was made that probably considerably ove: 
1,000 works councils had boon formed, iiany of those councils havo, 
however, ceascd.to function. In 1925 the Committoe on Industry 
and Trade stated that the doclinoe in the number of works councils 
would appear to have boon fairly rapid sincé 1920 and that it was 
. probably true to say that they have only survivod in esatiblishments 
in which there is a vory dofinite desire on the part of both manage: 
mont and workpeoplo to mako them a succoss.,"FREHH ot tho idea of 
the works council romained alive, and a groat numbcr of now ones 
were started during the second world war, Thoy are the outstanding 
altornative to the Joint Production Conmmittes; undor war conditions. 
their scope has tended to include production or matters closely 
alliod to it, whiloc the J.?.C's have found themsolves necessarily 
dealing with wolfaro, bocausc wolfarc, in practicc, is insoparablo 
from production, Tho attitudo of tho Trade Unions has become more 
favourablo,. Thoy fool sufficiontly strong to be able to uso the 
joint machnicry to good cffcoct. 


Joint Production Committoos 


Tho big new dovclopment brought about duoring the second war is the 
Joint Production Cormittcco, While its importanco and stayinc-power 
may have bocn ovorestimated, the historian of British industrial 
rolations will certainly rogard this dovolopmont as a turning-point 
in tho history of joint consultation, for two roasonss; firstly, 
because it has the full support of Trado Unions and stowards - 


% J.H.Richardson, Industrial Rolations in Groat Britain p.138 
%% JeHeRichardson. Industrial Rolations in Groat britain, pelo 
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JeP.C's aro most froquontly set up on thoir initlativos and socond1"’. 


_bocauso it is spocifically dosigned to doal with production, Tho 


workors! assumption that to incroaso or improvo. production was simp. 
filling tho omployors! pockots has boon rovised under tho stross of 
war noods, This rovision has coincided with a rapid chango of 
Opinion among oconomists and politicians as to tho possibilitics of 
maintaining full omployment and a rising standard of .living for the 
wholo community. Tho J.P.C.-obviously fits in to the concoption of 
tho "mixdd economy", in wrich orsanisod private ‘onterprise, guided 
by a modicum of govornmont planning, ks to presorve the sconomic 
system from fluctuations in employmente It has political support 
from all parties from Cormunist to Conservativee It has been 
adopted on a large scale by other countries including America and 
Liberated France. With all those theoretical advantages, it needs 
careful practical scrunity. Haw is the J.P.Ce. constituted? What is 
its scope? How far has it boen successful ? What are its chances 
of surviving the transition from war to peace ? 


It is necessary to distinguish between the constitutional JePeCe, as 
as agreed between the A.H.U. and the Engineering Employers! Associa- 
tion in March 1912, and the numerous variations which have arisen 


in praticc,. To give only a single example, one firm reports that itt 


Works Production Committee consist of foreman and forewomen, with 


the works manager as chairman = and no shop stewards, When it was 


officially stated, in June 19, that thore were 4,565 J.P.C's 


"or equivalent bodies" in existence, this total prosumably included 
- many committees which were not strictly speaking JP.C's, but were 
“joint consultative committees of the genus "Works Council” or "Work 


Comittee". The official statistics have also. been criticised on 
the grounds that-many of the committoes included in the returns hav 


mever actually mot. Evon within the range of constitufonal J.P.C's 
that have held meetings, scrutiny shows great variation in effectiv 


ness, Yet with every proviso of this kind, it remains true that, 
mainly.betwoen January and September 1942, very large numbers of 
JePeC'S were Operating and helped to make the industrial war 

effort nationgl and united. There were similarly numerous Yard 
Committees in the shipebuilding areas, Pit Production Committees 

fn the coal-fields and joint committees with varying names and 
functions, though by thoir nature only temporary, on the big war-tu 
building sites. i : | 


& Allied Employors! Natiional Foderation, and on the other by the 
A.HeUe, tho N.U.F.We. and thoConfodoration of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions. It is to "terminate at the vessation of 
hostilities", is rot to apply “except by mutual desire" in 
establishments employing less fhan 150 workers and the JeP.C. 
"Shall not discuss matters which are trade questions, such as wages 


The Agreement on J.P.C!s was signed on the one hand by the Kngineer 


and like subjects." Tho function of tho J.PeCe is "to consult and 


advise on matters relating to production and increased efficiency 
for this purpose, in order that maximum output may be obtained from 
the Factory". "Whore machinory oxists satisfactory to the Federa- 
tion and the Trade Unions, and where it is agreed that such 
machinery should be used, no further step need be taken,” 


Yard Committees had existed in the ship-building industry before 
the war, and had already been strengthened and widened before the 
Acreement was signed. The Coal Production Council was encouraging 
the formation of Pit Production Committees as early as 190 


? 
and "the Government actively supported these movements", 


The 


. growth of J.P.C's in engineering is illustrated from an analysis 


of the date of their setting up, given in an A.EeUe Report, 
referring to 550 committees which supplied returns.™* Of these, 


ss —_ 


— 


m Industrial Relations Handbook, pell3. HeM.S.O50 19h. 
¥#x Third Report on Production, Decomber 1912 
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6% woro sot up before January, 1942; 15% from January to March, © 
192; 50% from April to June; 24% from July to October, 5% gavo 

no date. The Roport wa&s based on roturns from 1,000 ostablishments 
so the proportion of those having J.P.C.'s at that date 2as 55% | 
Of firms belonging to the Knginecring Bmployers! Federation, 57% 
had JeP.C'ss; of non-Fedorated firms, 32e¢%. Only fhe formor were 
bound by the Agroement, but cloarly a considerable number of the 
latter were influenced by ite An oarlier inquiry by tho A.E.U., 
based on returns from 7,0 establishments, showod that of 160 | 
JsP.C's set up hefore tho sipning of tho Agremont, 59% had been 

set up on the initiativo of tho workers, 24% on the initiative of 
the managoment, and 14% on a joint 4initiattvey the remaindor being 
Royal Ordnance Factorics, otc. This earlier inquiry also showed 
that of 15 very large firms, with moro than 10,000 employees, more 
then half had JeP.C's~. Of 73 firms omploying from:2500 to 10,000, 
the proportion with J.P.C's was 30%—- For 124 firms employing 
1,000=-2,500, it was 22% and for 392 firms employing 100-1,000 

it was 21%. 


An intorosting point emerging from the A.E.U. Report previously 
cited is that though the JeP.C's wore specifically set up to deal 
with production questions®, 60% of those making returns stato that 
they regularly include welfaro matters on their asmda, Another 
12% have Welfare Sub-Conmmittoos,. Tho incidence of different 
welfare subjects is givon in a tablo, showing that 57% of the J.P.C 
discussed canteens, 38% sanitation, 46% vontilation, 43% transport, 
26% lighting, = hoating, 22% tea broaks, smoking on the job, etc, 
16% First Aid, 14% industrial clothing, 12% blackout, 11% accident 
prevention, 11% firowathcing and 6% womon's welfaro questions. 4 
roport to a Welfare Sub-—Committoe is quoted: "Where or how welfare 
can be divorced from any production questions I cannot sear 
Whether it be lack of output, absence from work, scrap work or 
anything else, welfare in the shape of ventilation, sickness, 
unsuitability.of labour, all enter into it," The A.E.U. Report 
approves the tendency of J.P.C's to deal with welfare, and remarks: 
"where a very advanced body of workpoople, elected to a Joint 
Production Committee, concentratod wholly upon tho higher spheres 
and technicalitics of production, losing sight, if it may so be ! 
ohrased, of tho lavatorios in their entuisiasm to support tho 
Eighth Army and offonsive action ovorywhere, they tond to tsolate 
themselves from all but their most faithful adherents and a rift 
amongst the workpeoplo is croatod." ce 


Under the Agreoment, wace rates aro excluded from discussion, but 
in practice the question of a guarantee for plece-rates and 
bonuses = that is to say, of a vote on rate-cutting following an 
increase in production - lies so much at the heart of the problem 
of securing bettor co-operation that it must often come to tho 
fore, even when not officially on the arenda,. The valuable A.K.U. 
Reports, to which we shall return later, stress this points and, 
indeed, from them that the three outstanding topics =- wages, 
welfarc, and production = are hard to keep separate in any com- 
prehensive system of joint consultation, 


Having outlined the types of consultation which may be found 

either together ar separately in industry, we must try to get some 
idoa of their actual distribution, Firstly, as a general rule 

very few firms with less than 250 employees have any formal 


a 


a eet 


x To quote the Agreement; "Illustrative of the questions to be 
considered and discussed aro (a) maximum utilisation of oxisting 
machinery; (b) upkeop of fixtures, jigs, tools and gauges; (c) 
fmprovement in methods of production; (d) efficient use of tho 
maximum numbes of productive hours; (oe) olimination of dofective 
work and waste; (f) officient use of material supplicd and -(¢) 
efficient use of safety precuations and devicese” 
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procedure though they will have customary ways in which wage and 
wolfare quostions are raised. According to tho Factory Inspector's 
Report for 1945, at that time such firms. omployed woll over half 

the total manufacturing labour force, By 192, howover, this pro- 
portion was considerably roeducod; half tho labour. forco was probably 
then: employed in concorns employing 1,000 and upwards. 


lho Industrial Welfare Society mado an inquiry in Leicoster in the 
latter part of 191, circularisinz 39 firms which wero membors of 

the Socioty and also 190 firms whichwero not memberss - Out of the 
49 momber firms, 32 had cormittoes of somo kind, 1), of these boing 
JePeC'Se Of the 190 nonemonbor firms, 66 replied, showing that 3% 


had’ no committees, while 44 had comnittoos of various kindss; includ- 


ing LY J.PeC'Se Tho sreat majority of tho 190 non-member firms were 
quite small,.and-it sooms likely that they did not. reply in most case 
bocause they had no formal procedure of joint consultation, ~Ono 
cold fairly concludo that 30% of the firms in Reicestor have some 
formal machinery for joint consultation, and that these wore pre- 
dominantly the larger concerns. S 


&£ more detailed questionnaire on joint consultation was answered by 
96 large firms in 19,4. All wore mombor firms of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, who wero with P E P jointly responsible for the 
inguirye In some cases, answers wero given by correspondences in 


: others, the questions were asked and replios noted by visiting I.W.S. 

staff, .. Tho firms were widely distributed over the country, and 

- among the industrios represented wore oenginecring, chomidals, ~ 
6lectrical, food, foundries, textiles, clothing, laundries, glass an 


potterics,. .A report on tho first batch of answers was fiven by Mary 
Boutflower, in the I.W.S. Journal. Taken as a sample of industry, 

or oven of largo-scalo industrial concerns, the firms answering tho 
questionnaire ane not nocessarily a represcntativo cross-section. 
Inthe first place, I.W.S. member firms are likely to take a more 
than average interest in joint consultations and in the second placco, 
only those firms who actually possessed joint comnitteos of somo 
kind are included in the rosults given belowe fe a 


These may be taken as giving a favourable view of the stage reached 
by joint consultation in the larger British firms, They also 
oxclusively represent the point of view of managements, and this | 
should be particualrly romomberod where tho questionnaire involves 
opinions rather than factse . | ao. | | 
Of the 96 firms, 6) employed more than 1,000, while all but a_ | 
fow of the remainder employed between 500 and 1,000, Results were 
as‘ follows 3:- “7a > : 


$ 


firms with Works Council but no JeP.C. lg . 


JePeC. as subcommittee of Works Council. 11 
Separate Works Council and J.P.C a 


JePeGe only 7 sicige | 28: 
) TOTAL ess (96 


Both types of committee in most cases met at fortnightly intervals; — 
a fow met woekly or at longer intervals. Works Councul meetings 
woro stated to last an average of 1$ hours, and J.P.C meetings an 
avorage of 1$ hours, In the larger firms, there were in the Works 
Councils or Committees on averace 16 workers! representatives and oo 
9 for management; in the smaller firms, 10 workers and 5 managemente. -. 
The JeP.C's wero smaller, with the two sides more evenly balanced; 
in the larger firms, six workers and five managements; in the 
gsmallor firms, four on each side, The formality of the procoedings 
varied, For overy throe Works Conmmitteos which passed formal 
rosolutions, two were informal and did not pass resolutionse In the 
JePeC!s, howove., informal procedures wore twice as coom as formal. 


Tho firms wore asked to answor questions which would sive somo 
indication as to tho attitudo of (a) management and (b) workers 
towards the oxisting mcthods of joint consultatione Such answers 
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are notoriously difficult to assoss, and obviously rsthor more os 
weight can be attached to the attitude stated for tho management 
than to that stated for the workers. Moreover, a high. préportion 
of the firms loft the questions unanswored, particularly as rogards 
d.P.C'ss; thoir silence may, perhaps be intorpreted as a sign that 
they lacked any great onthusiasm about them, Of 41 managements 
stating attitudes to Works Committees, 2h were ontusiastic, 8 
lukewarm and ), sceptical. Of 15: managementss stating attitudes to 
JePeC's 3 woro onthusiastic, ) lukowarm and 8 sceptical. From this 
one can at least deduce that, on the whole, magagements tend to be 
more enthusiastic about Works Committees than about J.P.C's, This 
attitude may to somo extent be due to the fact that the Works 
Council 4s an oldor and ‘tried form of consultation with J.P.C's 

are new and untried. According to tho managements, the workers were 
less. enthusiastic than thoy thomselvos were about the Works Com- 
mitteos, and had closely similar views on.JPeC'se eee ot 


One large firm says that its J.P.C. has "no relationaship with the 
Trade Unions", Another is strongly opposed to J.P.C&s on the grounds 
that "everything in a factory is related to, production and productior 
matters have for some 7 years- been in the fore-front of discussion 
in the Works Council", Another reports that its J.P.C. "has 
incorporated in its constituion a great deal of.the old Works 
Council machinery". Of another the visitor records that "thoir so- 
called Works Committee is, in fact, the shop stewards! committee", 
In the view of the personnel manager at another firm, their J.P.C, 
"will go on after the war, but. it will need to be altered to include 
mombers from all employees, not only trade unionists. In fact is 
should bocome a Works Committee and deal with.wider questions," 
Again "a J.P.C. was formed but dwindled, and there was not enough 

to discuss, and it was felt that the Works Cpuncil was quite 
~gufficient, There was no difficulty with the Trade Unions over this 
Other firms have bodies called Management. Advisory Committes, 
General Advisory Council, Works Advisory Council. One firm says 
"Tho Works Committee functions well but it is constituted in an 
unorthodox waye Members are nominated and not elected, and when 

one wishes to retire ho nominates his successor", 


Limitations to the scope of joint. consultation are frequently 
mentioned, "Most-of the work- which should be done by the Committec 
is in practice done by shop stewards coming direct to the Labour 
Officer". "Many of.the discussions of the J.P.C. refer more to 
wolfare tbaan production". "The J.P.Ce works wé11 but as usual 4t 
is considered rather as a means for airings grievances and not much 
use as an active way of increasing production"... A visitor writes 
"Mr Ge doesn't seom to find thr J.P.C. particularly valuable, He 
looks at it from the point of view of anticipating trouble rather 
than of co-pperation. He maintains that tho points brought up are 
too often trivial. The management docsn't often have much for the 
agenda". ; | 


Many managements stress the apathy of their workers; “It is the 
policy of the Company t mako every endoavour to maintain the Works 
Kommittee in being notwithstanding the prosent complete lack of 
{nterest on tho part of the aemployoos", A manager is reported as 
saying "she conmittes serves its.purposo at tho present time. It 
keeps tho managoment on its toes, keeps the workers informed and 
forestalls grievancese Its usefulness is not quhte what it is 
cracked up to be and I do not anticipate that it will continue after 
the war except in very large industrial organisationse The workers 
are not really ihterested", Another version; "Unfortunately with 
the present-day type of transferpod labour, we. find that a great 
lack of interest is shown, but the old employees who havo boon with 
the firm fpr a long time are helpful and interested." Agains "The 
degree of interest shown by employees in the Works Committee has 
beoh extremoly disappointing. If it were not for the efforts made 
py the Management to maintain the Committee in being, no objoctions 
would be raised: by omployees hore if the Works Committeo were to bo 
discontinued", This Company givos a possible clue to the reason for 
this lack of interest, sinco it statos that it "makes no distinction 
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between T.U. and non=-T.U. memberse T.U. membership has declined 

in the past two years from 80% to 5-10%, because grievances are dea.. 
with through the Personnel Department." Another management comment :: 
that their J.P.C. "is no dam good. The fundamental fact is that th: 
people are tired, Although they make machine tools, the workers do 
not feel that their is closely related to the war", Another Com- 
pany "had a Works Committee, but it petered out, Mr. B reminds ther. 
annually that the way is open to elect a new one, but the workers 
will not bother", Another says that their Works Committee " is 
mainly concerned with fire-watching and canteen matters, The worker 
are not keen as there is such close co-operation with the Managemeni: 


Another firm said that its J.P.C. "was extensively used by the 
management to explain innovations and difficulties, but Mr. J found 
that when a workers! representative agrees too often without adequat 
explanation, the workers eventually regard him with suspicion as a 
"management man", Another "has workers of, long service and there is 
a personal relationship, so they do not consider a works committee 
necessary,. but they have good work ng relations with the shop 
stewardse Mr, W held the view that a shop steward was apt to get 
accused of backing up management, and in his judgment ‘the more the 
shop stewards get to know management's problems. the more this 
accusation was justified,” | 


These commenst are, on the whole, gloomy. Before summarising the 
apparent causes of diffieulty and points of hope, it will be inter- 
ee contrast, to include some comment from another enquiry, 
yf which takes a more optimistic view. 
| : : 
__- The third AsH.U. Report on Production, proviously cited, states 
Nu (pe52) that 12% of the J.P.C's evaded discussing production altoget 
\“ \ Y 1% discussed absentécism and latecoming, which is ranked as a pro- 
| duction subject, The incidence of other subjects included; lack o1 
| machine tools, 35%; improvements to existing machine tools 2%; shi 
-  gystem and general use of production time, 2%: improved use of 
machihe tool capacity, <4%; improved use of skilled and unskilled 
labour forces, 22%; organisation of stores and workshop equipment, 
ip 22%: output bonuses and guaranteed piece prices, 21%: improvement 
* of inspection methods, 203s progressing, 174s and 10% each for 
upgrading and training of women, avoidance of scrap, lay-out of 
plant, drawings and inter-departmontal cowordination. The stress 
here is organisational and administrative rather than purely tech- 
nical, though it is clearly impossible to separate the different 
aspects of a given workshop problem, The Report notes a certain 
weakness in the discussions on organisation, which is attributed t 
three main causes; "(1) The workers have not yet in all cases 
realised the full implications and possibilities of the Joint 
Committee. (2) Tho management very infrequently volunteers from it 
own side information conerning tho problems which affect the organ: 
sation of production. (3) Tho absence of technical ‘personnel on 
the committees", | . oo 


In spite of this woakness, the Report in general makes high slaims 
for the usefulness of the Committees, which contrast with the atti- 
tude of managements as shown in the I.W.::. inquiry described above, 
The Report produced statistical evicence that there is a corre- 
lation between the setting up of a J.P.C. and an increase in output 
by the firm concerned. 55% of the firms with J.P.C's showed 
increased production*®, as against 2% of the firms without J.P.C's, 
This correlation, though suggestive, doos not in itsolf prove that 
tho JeP.eC's wore responsible for the increased outputs; it might 
simply mean that firms disposed to set up JeP.C's were also likoly 
to obtain the increased outpute If, howover, it is allowed that 
the P.C's contributed to the increased output, this may well be 
Vr Gn poh be gencral relations and collaboration botween worker; 
and managemon,s, rather than to the spdcific effect of the discussi: 
at JeP.C. mostings. oe 
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yw The estimate of increased output is itself to some extent doubt- 
ful: accurate measurement of putput is not always easy when many 

factors = type of article produced, size of labour force, number oj 
machines availabie, ctc..- are constantly changinge 


i hs a 


Less open to argument, and really of more importance, is the state 
ment in the Report that better co-operation between management and 
workers is recorded in 2% of the establishments with J.P.C's, as 
against 18% of those without J.eP.C's, This carrics conviction as 
evidenco, coming as it doos from the workers! side, "It has to bo 
borne in mind", the Report commonts, “that theso improved relations 
have not been easily achieved. Leaving out of account for tho momer:: 
the management's attitude, the organised workpeoploe have a rooted 
objoction to ‘collaborating! with employers and tho chaotic con- 
ditions prevailing in industry in the first two years of the war, tr: 
quite obvious and naked solf-interest which characterised so much of 
war productionseee wore not calculated to inspire much confidence 

in the workers, or to lend support to the idea that there was a basi: 
for a cmoon sffort ee. Evon to-day there are shortsignted or mis- 
chievous elements among the workers who deny that any such basis 
exists", The Report quotes (pe69) among others, those paired common 
in each case, the first was made in March 1942, the second, from the 
same factory, six months lator: 


Factory A; "Works manager blames workers entirely for insufficient 
production, but the fact is that mismanagement and no incentives are 
fhe main drawback", 


(Six months later). “The whole production of the works has been dis 

cussed in detail, Alterations in methods of production and new 

machinery have been ohtaincd. A bonus scheme was introduced to give 
to a fillip to increased production. The firm has boen 


willing to use all our suggestions, and I believe them to be genuins 
concerned with production", — 


havin 
Factory Bs "While the management do not oppose the workmen / a 
in production, they look with suspicion on a Committee in the full 
sense, My own obsorvation on the above is that care must be taken 
in this production matter bocauso private ownership may exploit this 
drive after tho war for more work and less monoy by the demonstratix« 
of what can be dono," 


(Six months later). "I sinccroly believe that both sides of the 
Advisory Committeo are anxious and desirous of improving the under- 
standing betwocn tho managcment and the mene I speak for the proup 
to which I am attached as the workers! Chairman,” 


Finally, an oxamplo of a “Management ~dvisory Committce" which was 
sot up in 19.2 and which has boon comprehensive in its terms of 
reference and apparently wory successful.e "When the question of a 
JeP.C. was raised, it was decidod that tho scope of the existing 
committce was much widcr than a J.P.C's would bo and that, siuco 

it was functioning satisfactorily, no change would bo mado, Tho 
committee deals with all matters connectod with production, health 
and general wolfarcs; questions of wagos and bonus may bo brought 
up, though the fixing of rates is not touched on", Thoro aro sopare 
committcos on cantoens and safoty,. Tho M.A.C. has sub-committos on 
suggestions and Employoos! Fundse Thoro is also a Workors) Gone 
mittoe which mects alternate fortnights with the M.A.C.e, and whose 
businoss is to sift and discuss points for tho agenda of the joint 
mocting. The foreman have thoir elected roprosentativo who reports 
back to foreman's mootings held at frequent intorvals. Reports 

of mootings aro full and are sent to departmental heads and foroman 
as well as being postod on notice boards, The monthyl moectings of 
the full M.A.C. are held in working time and take about 4 hours, 
Rosolut&dns aro passode Tho conmittoco consists, of 14 workors! 
representatives (also 14 doputics) and 6 management representatives. 
Every employoo with moro than three months! contin‘ous semmice and 
agod 19 and upwards may vote at the olections, part-timorb having 
half a vote. f&curious foature is that though Unions aro not »ffi- 
cially recognised they are in practice co-operative, tho join 
secretary of the MeAeCe being a Union member, and tho chafrma 
the Workers! Committooe being also the Covenor of tho shop ste 
meetings, Though it is noted that "the workers aro not conspicuous. 


Aintorested in gonoral" the numbor voting has incroasod from 77% to £ 
| . ; | , 
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Principal Difficulties 


Looking through these quotations it is clear that certain basic 
difficulties are cropping up again and again, though each factory 
may use different words to describe them. These difficulties, over 
and above the all pervading air of "suspicion", which is itself 

the enemy which J.P.C.'s are designed to overcome, may be classified 
as follows3- 


a) Insufficient attention to the position of foremen, shop 
stewards and Trade Unions generally; 


b) Failure of liaison and reporting between the Committee 
and the rank and file, resulting in loss of mass interests 


c) .uvoreambitious ideas of the technical possibilities of 
the Committee, followed by disillusions 


ad) lack of enterprise by management or labour, resulting in 
a half-hearted start or no start at all. 


These difficulties can be dealt with in order. 


a) Position of Foremen, Shop stewards and T.U.sS. 


In such a delicate situation as that which exists in industry today, 
to overlook the "vested attitude" of any single group is a sure way 

to disaster. Shop stewards, foremen, and Trade Unionists will all 

pe quick to see a threat to their position if they are not fully 
consulted. As was seen in discussin the "problem trianglo", it is of 
great importance that the foremen should be brought into the picture 
of joint consultation by some meanse In the I1.W.S. investigation of 
05 firms with Works Committees, 28 had foremen represented on these 
committces, and of these 11 had in addition separate Foremen's 
Committees. Another 10 had separate Foremen's Committees, though 
foremen were not represented on the Works Committee. Tho remaining 

17 had no method of representation for their foremene Similarly, of 
oe firms with J.P.C's, 15 had foremen represcnted on them, of which 8 
had in addition separate Forements Committecs,. Another 4 had soparate 
Forements Committees only, and 14 had no method of representatione 
Thus roughly a third of all the firms had made no provision for foremen 
in their arrangemonts for joint consultation, the proportion being 
somewhat higher in tho smallor firms. It is noted in the A.R.U. Report 
(pe72) that "where good relations oxist between tho three grades 
concerned in tho production process = workpeople, foremen and staff ~ 
quite astonishing results are achieved". However, in 36 cases, many of 
Waich claim to have achieved better co-operation with management at a 
higher levol, "complaints are made of foremen and chargehands and the 
hostilo eloment which they represent, A great doal of criticism is 
directed to their low ability.... Their role as management 'stooges!, 
combined with their alleged lack of technical qualifications, is a 
matter for much contemptuous commont", The shop stewards can be 
equally touchy; an active shop steward in Coventry noted in 1944 thats 
"Shop stewards! opposition has in a few cases hindered JePeGeS. They 
were gonerally welcomed to start with but, at least in the case of two 
large factories, the mombers of tho J.P.U. wore not shop stewards and 
were not slow to antagonize the shop stowards", In these factorios, 
the shop stewards call the J.P.C. "The Gafferst (iee. Bosses!) 
Comnittoe". The sama steward reported that "Coventry has a high 
proportion of J.P.C's for the number of factorios. There aro 44 in 
all. But only 15 mcot regularly and tho remainder have tonded to fade 
out after the initial burst of enthusiasm, owing very largely to tho 
lack of ideas, management encouragement and workers! experience", 


Finally, there is suspicion on both sides; and the way to cure its:- 

"The chief difficuities the Committec has had to contend with are 

the suspicions of managers and foremen that thoir functions wero boing 

| usurpod, and tho suspicions of the various T.U. mombers that tho 

: Comnittec was a rival to theme As, howovor, most of tho T.U.S are 
represented by the clectod mombors, and as all sections of management 
and foremon grades aro also roprusented, thoso difficulties have now 


a 


disappeared™, | 
b) Liaison and Reporting. 


If joint consutlation is to havo an appreciable effect on rank~and- 
filo industrial morale, thore must bo adequate moans for keoping 
tho rank-and-file informed of what takes place at tho committeco 
meetings. On the basis of information supplied in answer to the 
questionnaire, it appears that of 52 firms with Works Committees, 
15 had efficient methods for "reporting back", while in 21 firms 
methods were fair and in 16 decidedly woak. Of S2 firms with J.P.C.s, 
5 wore officiont,-13 fair and 14 weak in this respect. Thus the 
Works Committees seem to be distinctly better reported than tho 
JeP.CeSe The weakness is more marked for the smallor firms, parti- 
cularly in tho case of Works Committees. Hero again, actual 
quotations from replies will illustrate the point;- 


"The degreo of intorest among the workers in the Works Committce 
appears to vary considorably. Where there is an activo Rmployoe 
Representative, who has been a shop steward before election to the 
Works Committco, there is a high degree of interest; such 4 : 
represcntative would, of course, maintain interest by roporting back 
more: fully and taking up more activoly the issues that arise, These 
sections naturally tend to be the more organised departments, where, 
by joining a T.U., the workpoople have alroady taken tho initial 
step in appreciating the valuo of organisod consultation.e. On tho 
othor hand, our experience has beon that a considerable number of 
people do not read the notico boards, and this applios equally to 
the summary of the Works Committeo minutes that is displayod. In 
some departments, there is not a great deal of interest, unless 
something arises in which the workers are kecnly interestod, such as 
Clothing coupons, or when thoir particular dopartment is affected. 
There is a small proportion, mainly among the men, who take the 
opportunity of learning what is going on in tho factory as a wholo", 


"In the first year of the working of the committee, wo found one of 

the difficulties to be tho lack of tontact betweon tho Works | 
Committee representative and his constituents, there being one 
represcntative for approximately 850 employees. To overcome ; 

this, wo introducod Group Comnittecs, and the representatives to tho 
Works Committce aro clected from among their number. Each Works 
Comnittee reprosentative reports back to his Group Committeceece, 

Wo havo found that with the introduction of Group Committoos, very 

many more matters relating to production have been dealt with, since 
the members of the Group Committeo are fully acquainted with the parti- 


culan itcms being discussed, and the Works Committoc only doals with 
matters of a gcnoral naturo", | : : 


c ) Overestimato of Tochnical Possibilitios. 


Again and again in the rcport there is a tendency, particularly 
noticeablo on tho managemént side, to cry down the committecs because 
they contribute very little tcchnical improvoment in production, 
"Trivial"...e."mostly wolfare guostions"....."workors! inexperience 
in manage: ont sse..."lack of tochnical knowlodgo"...."no. positive 
suggestions for improving production" + thoso phrases como ovor and 
over again, Thoy seem to imply that if a J.P.C. does not producc somo 
considerablo technical advance in tho mothods or organisation of 
production in the narrowest sonse, then it has largoly failod,. 
Managements can perhaps bo forgivon for taking this attitude, sinco 
they hear a good deal of rather unwise propaganda from the labour 
side implying that substantial technical improvements could bo © 
achioved if only "the workers wore given a say in managomont", 


To oxpect considerable tochnical results was asking too much; although 
in a not negligiblc numbor of casos such improvoments were mado by 
JeP.CesS simply because the worker on the job can sco how badly a: good 
paper scheme can work in practico, while a poor managoment may be out of 
touche But this attitude missed the point of J.P.C.s, which was 
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undamontally to socuro that incroas. in output which can como whon 
labour and managomont arc working cooporativoly and tho small but 
danaging points of friction and rostrictionism havo beon romovode 

To tako ono point alono = absontooism. Psychiatrists havo pointod 

out again that tho causos of "illnoss" which loads to lost timo are 
mainly psychological ~ maladjustmont in tho factory, bad conditions 

of work, friction of all sorts. The point of viow that "littlo things 
mattor" is woll oxprossod by a mombor of ono managomonts; "It must 
novor bo forgotton that theso Committcos arc inovitably mado up of 


‘human boings of a lowor lovol of intolligonco and oxporience and 


with a loss wido rango of interosts than the Managomonts, if tho 
Managors havo boon woll choson,. This is a poworful argumont for 
rather than against thom. Wo should not droam of trying to run 

tho business, without thomeeeTho littlo things mattor much more 

than pooplo outs ido industry roaliso., Faults. in tho cantcon 
servico, inability of somo, of tho staff to roaliso that thoy can't 
have as largo a choice of. dishes for thigh toa! as in peaco timo, a 
draughty corner in tho shops or officos, troublo about tho distri- 
bution of cigarottos or chocolato 5 these all loom vory large, if not 
doalt with". 


To say that J.P.C.s (or any sinilar joint consultative bodios) should 
not dospiso theso ‘trivial mattors! is not to relogato tho dooply 

folt claim for "labour's sharo in manazgonont" to a porpotual discussion 
of sandwiches and sanitation. Trivial matters can have a far from 
trivial offect on production. But labour will want a hand in largor 
prodDlems, Tho answor is that this too will come with training, . 

Whon joint consultation is firmly cstablished and a habit of cooperation 
has beon built up, managomonts will bo moro roady to discuss major 
probloms and labour moro able.to tako an intclligent part in thoir 
solutione But to saddle tho infant J.P oO. with too largo oxpectations 
and dospair of it if a a aro not fulfilled is not a wise attitude on 
oithor sidoe | 


a) Apathy. Se Toate Se ee rr) 


Finally, thoro is no doubt that. joint consultation often fails. becausd 
either management or labour (or both) have not tho energy or | 3 
imagination to sco that it could work. The reasons given for the non+ 
existence of JeP.C.s in cortain firms in answering tho A.E.U. 
questionnairo can bo classified as follows: 


Managomoent Reofuscdececese 032% 
Workors Rofusodeece ecceceell% 
"pathy", "Unnecossary", 

"Too small", Pies ocnvce cc 
No roason, cloctions 

ponding, oxisting Works 
COWMCL Le cs sedecesevéaseesenan ee. 


No doubt in many casos rolations wcro good, and quite rightlyno ono 
would risk upsotting thom by introducing now machinerye But it is 
nocessary to accept with somo caution any argument based on the 
assumption that no improvomont is possiblo.e Managomont can be just 

as hard to got out of a rut as labour: yot, if ono sido is to take 

tho initiativo, and show tho imagination, it should bo tho managoment, 
both on grounds of bottor education and bocause an improvomont in 
rolations (particularly in full omployment) stands to bring a more 
dircct and irmodiato bonofit to managomonte 


Suniary e 


JePeGeS, the most advanced form of joint consultation, can at their 
bost greatly incroaso tho mutual confidonce and understanding of 
workers and managemont. They are beset by problems of confidonce -« 
from tho highor managemont, from tho lowor managomont, from tho rank 
and file workors ond evon fron the shop stowards. There is tho 
further problom of confidence botweon tho shop stowards and the local 
Trade Union officials; and tho allicd problom of confidonce, at tho 
national lovol, botwoon, for oxamplo, the National Council of Shop 
Stewards and tho TU. loadorship and T.U.C. 


ome 


ingredients in a recipe for success. will bes~ careful con- 
Sultation of all interests in forming and working the. committee : good 
liaison and reporting to maintain rank. dnd file interest; an agenda 
wide enough to attract real interest but not despising !trivial! 
Subjects; energy and imagination, of which management may have to 
supply a rather generous half in the early whises ogee . 


The main : 


Joint consultation is not and need not be confined to JeP.C.S. 
Works Councils, Management Advisory Committoes, and other names are 
used for the same job. But whore, for oxample, there is a Works 
Council it is important (for the satisfaction of labour) that it 
Should include "production" quostions on its agonda or oelso set 

up a JaPeCe to do. Be | 


The institutional Serdti cots between joint consultativo committoos 
"on the job" and the Trado Union movement must bo briefly montionod, 
At one time thcro’ was discussion of tho possibility that joint com-~ - 
mittoos on a factory or sito basis could tako ovor a largo part of tho 
Unions! work. But cloarly this cannot bo so. "Factory domocracy" 

is oa vital addition to Unionism. But without tho Unions a chaos’ 

of scparate factory arrangoments as to work, wagos, hours and. 
conditions would grow up, and the Unions would havo to bo invontod, 
Unionism is in fact tho backbono of joint consultation and it plays 
the part of backbono = ossontial but not alleconclusivo - in tho 

full body of labour relations "on the job", Ilowovor succossful 
factory relations may bocomo, tho Unions aro necessary for lateral 
coordination; and thoy are socially necossary as tho primary | 
association of workpooplo, tho solid basis for one sido of sho 

joint ‘corrittoe .- 


- to-support the strike, the local officials (particularly in a 
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Tho striko 1. ‘“rnakdoawn of the whdlo effort to. build satisfactor: 
industrial rolations, At the national levele,1.0, when a wholo 
national findustry ts involved = it moans that an trreconcilable 
difference has shown itself botween employers. and labours; that is 
a serious crack in the fabric of socioty as a whole. On a local 
or factory levél it moans that the clash of attitudes at somo. poir’' 
of production rolationships has beén too violent for whatever 
machinery or good-will may be there to soften it. It may be a 
Clash betwoon Trade Union and omployer; or a breakdown of corfiden: 
_botween Trade Union or shop stoward and operatives loading to a 
direct -omployer - operative slash with Union leaders pushed aside 
and forced into a position eithor of spectators or unwilling allic 
of management. But it must always bo regarded as a‘ breakdown, not 
merely as. a routine episode in industrial life. . The wheels: of 
production aro stopped; the throad of conciliation is snapped; 
‘that 4s the real test. | a a ee 


Strikes: by wérkers and lock-outs’ by employers have been a regular 
feature of industry so long as wo have any record. They are some- 
times considered as a by-product of trade unionism: but strikes ané¢ 
frade Unions are not ina simple and direct relationship, There 
can be Trade Unions without strikes; and strikes where there are 
-no Trade Unions or in face of Trade Union disapproval. 


The striko appoars to originate most often at the rank and file 
level. It has boon utilised and developed by Trade’ Unions ‘at cer- 
tain stages of their cvolution, Sttikes of all sizes, up to the 
all-embracing "General Strike" have boon called by the Trade Unior 
to further thoir general aims and policies. But strikes go on 
even when all Trado Unionists of the first and second levels, i.6- 
national and local officials and even shop. stewards, are genuinol: 
opposed to thom. ce 2) TLE) RS aes ee ge 


- Psycholo;ically, going on strike is in itself a rolease of 
omotional pressure, at any rate until economic hardships mako then 
solvos fcolte At that time, motives of "koeping one's end up", 
"saving face” and maintaining prestige and self-esteom will be 
aAdd.d to the main motive for the strike, and together’ these may bc 
strong cnough to induco a body of mon to smy out’ oven when they 
and their families are suffering severe hardship as: a result, 

Tho omotional release. of the striko, perhaps aftor years of simmo:. 
ing disgruntlomont, is a psychologicalfactor not to be under- 
dstimatode It is human nature to resent authority and discipline. 
and the strike is a direct challonge to both. It is moreover the 
extromo form of tho practice of "going slow". But while “going 
‘sSlow" ig norvously irritating, with its conflict between the wish 
to get a job dono and the foar of reducing employment or rates, 
‘the strike .colvos the-conflict at one blow by stopping work 
altogether. Clearly, a major factor in:avoiding strikes will be 
to provont the accumulation of emotion and hostility, 
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The vast amjority of strikes are smal] strikes, involving perhaps 
only the workers in a single shop in a single factory. If they 
are to spread further, some form of organisation- normally the 
Trade Union - must come into play. The natioanl officials of the 
relevant Trade Unions: may support the strike, Their support may 
be confined to the single factory, or they may call out thoir 
workers throughout the district, More extremely, they may call | 
a national strike, Supposing the national. officials decide not 


loose and individualist federation) may support it-in defiance 


of Trade Union disgipline. If thoy, too, decide against it, 
the organized leaders of Trade Unionism. on the job may defy their - 
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Local as well as their national officials. Even if these recog 
nixed leaders in the factoris and pits oppose the strike, they may 
not be able to hold back their rank and file. 


At one. time, the Trade Unions and the Labour Movement as a whole 
were blamed for strikes; it was argued that without their inter- 


vention and’ eno ouragoment , strikes would not take place. When tho 
Trade Union leadership became moro conciliatory, and strikes per= 
sisted, these wore attributod to "communist agitators". Yet in 

war time it was seen that evon when the communists: were out to stop 
strikes and increase production, there were still numoeroug strikes, 
Some havo suggested that these are fomented by even more éxtromist 


agitators. But the number and influence of such agitators’ are so 
minute that informed’ observers on the spot consider such suggestions 
‘laughable. In fact, the motive power behind the war-time strikes 


comes from the rank and file. The strike at. Barrow in Furness in 
1943 illustrated this point rather forcibly. .Here.at one stage the 


- @lected leaders of the local strike committee did their best to 
- persuade the’ men. to go back, but they were wnable to make headway 


against rank and file determination to stay out, It is quite pro- 
bable that peace-time strikes, with or without the backing of Trade 


Union leaders, Communists or any oather political group, could not 
3 take place without a similar motive powers | | 


An analysis of strikes ovor the past. 50 yoars. show that. thore have 


beén three distinct phases. .The first lasted up to about L911; 


the second reached its climax in the Genoral striko of 1926» the 
third phase reaches to the prosent day. 


During. the first phase (1895.= 1910), the: Trade atone were: at Q 
rolatively early stage in their evolution. Thoy used the strike 


weapon as a matter of policy, and tho employers similarly used the 


lock-out. The strikes of the poriod might be described as a part of 


tho growing pains of trade unionism. Before the setting up of a 


| Ministry of Labour, details were issued annually by the Board of 
Trade showing the number of strikes, their duration and the numbers 


of work-people involved, These figures, and those given in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, are valuabhke evidence of the Long-term 
trends, though it is almost certain that they understate the number 


-Of small local strikes, many of which are never officially notificd, 


In the first. phase,. the number of disputes was in every year smaller 
than in either of the two succeeding phases, and the number of 
workers involved was fewor. But the average number of days lost by 


_ workers saking part was creator than in the later two phasese 


These facts can probably. be vxulained as follows. The smaller 
number of disputes was a reflection of thoir being, district dis- 
putes rather than disputes in one firm or pit or shipyards -Unioris 


and employers called out or locked. out a whole district. The 


Unions were still largely on a district. basis, and wages and other 
issues were mainly settled by local negotiations, The smaller 
number of workers striking was due to She memherenyp of Unions 
being still relatively low and also : largely confined 
to the skilled sections.: Gencral and a unionism were not 
yet fully fledged. Tho greater number of gn ys . lost per striker 
was partly a consequence of the strikos being “official”, with 
strike paye (Tho Unions of this phase buili ‘up large strike funds 
to prevent a strike boing starved out), ani vartly due to. the 
Liiporfect development of conciliation machinery undor which thcro 
can be a return to work without prejudice to negotiations. 


—— 


‘Ze. Some graphs and figures relating to strikes from 1895 


onward aro Barer = Appenais oar 
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Tho second phaso ‘(1910-26) can bo charactorized as the real show (nA 
down,.of the strike-end lock-out weapons. There wore more disputes" 
that» in.the first phaso and noarly as many as in the third. Bot 
the number of workers taking part and the total loss of working - 
days reached their peak, Tho Trade Unions, which by the ond of 


the last war were mostly on a national footing, now used the | 
national strike moro or less purposively as an instrument of policy. 


But it is also during this phase that “unofficial” strikes first 
appear on any scales 


“The number of disputes increased both because “official” strikes 
were more frequent and also because thore were more “unofficial” 


strikes in individual firms, as opposed to district strikes. The 


_ &inerease in tho number of strikers was parallel with the peak 
growth in Union momborship (which in 1920 was more than 8 million) 
and ‘also with the developmont of the General Unions which extended 


the use of strike mothods to wider secticns of workerse Moreovem 
the national wage negotiation machinery evolved in wartime mear® 
"national" strikes in peace. The peak in loss of working days . . 
reflects, of course, the increased numbers taking part in strikes: 


‘strikes in this phase wore actually of shorter duration than in 


the preceding phase, Lastly, in the second phase "sympathetic" 
strikes, i.e. one Union or section of industry striking in sympathy 


with another, wore more frequent, though such strikes were usually 
short-lived, ce 


The third phase, (1927-1.5), is particularly interesting. After 

the failure of the General Strike it can be said that the Unions 
abandoned, as first lino nolicy, district or national strike as a _ | 
mothod of negotiation in practice, though the threat continued to 
be used at the conference table. Official strikes occurred in 
individual firms rathor than districts and industries, At the 
same time unofficial strikes became vory frequente 


After a lull betwoon the Goneral Strike and 1944, the number of 
disputes is higher cach yoar than in any previous phase, The number 
of strikers is lower than in the preceding phase, but higher than | 
in the first phase,. Loss of working days is slightly lower than in | 
the first phase and much lower than in the second, and strikes are ¥ 
shorter than in either previous phasée (Fiat 

\ duke 


The increased number of disputes reflects directly the tendency to 
small rather than large (1ee. district or national) strikes, and 
the growth in unofficial strikes, The latter are of necessity short 
lived, and "official" strikes in individual firms tend to be short 
too, since they are not intended to ruin an employer, but usually 
to gain a specific concessions 

Like all generalisations, those given in the above analysis are 
subject to exceptions and provisos, but they make an intelligible 
picture of the evolution of the strike, Their statistical basis 
Can be seen at a glance in the graph in Appendix Four, which shows 
the variation over the past fifty years in the number of workfing 
days lost, the number of workers imrolved, and tke number of dis- 
putes, It 4s only in the period 194)-h%3 that the three lines run 
parallel with each other, so that as the number of disputes 
increase or decrease, so do the number of wcork-people involved 

and the number of days lost. In-the previoys years, the use by 
the Untons of district and national strikes as 4 matter of policy 
obscured the connection between numbers involved and number of dis- 
putes, while the previous pattern of single long-drawn out 
strikos throw the "working days lost" figure out of relation to 
numbers striking, : | 


To sum,up, the uso of strike and lock-out as a part of organised, 
policy is probably over, unloss thore is a sudden and violent 

deterioration in Industrial Relations as a whole, A period of 
test was followed by a period of trial, as a result of which the 
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wed | 
strike has, fallen with official disfavour, The rank and file 
however have taken it up in a modified form and with a different 
motivations’ The carefully devised machinery for joint negotiation 
has helped:to block the kind of strike which was so big a feature 

of the first ‘phase (of district strikes) and the. second phase 

(of national strikes). But it has failed to stop strikes altogethe. 
in spite of the joint efforts of Unions and employers. There has 
even been a recrudescence of the strike involving a whole dis- 
trict, but this time at tho tinofficial lewel eeg. Barrow, Tyneside, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and S,. Wales coalfields. In view of all 

the irritations and weariness of the fifth’ and sixth years of war, 
it is perhaps only natural that there should be this development; 
but it is the most serious warning of the consequences which may 
ensue if the attitude and suspicion among the rank and filo is not 
tackled or (to put the point differently) if the liaisoh betwoen 


_. .-Yrespomsible Union leaders and the rank ahd file breaks dpwWns The 
_ :; §oIst4ion of this problem Lies not at the national level Bub on the 
... J06- On the side of the Trade Unions, it means that thete must 

.. be better integration between their top levels and their fank and 


file. On the side of management, it demands a more careful 
and patient study and more capacity for experiment than has been 


shown in the paste 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL TRADE UNION POLICY 


On the nasional scale, trade union policy has been: expressed in thre: 
main directions - towards the Labour Party, towards employers, and 
towards tho Stato, Trade union policy has had a decisive influence 
on the aims of the Exisist Labour Party, and in view of this influe- 
ence particular attention has been given to the evolution of the 
PeU-C;> programme ci: the vital issue of nationalisation, A briof 
account is given of the T.U,C. rolations with theemployers organi- 
Sations, and of the influence exerted by the T.U.Ce. on governmental. 
ahthorites, ... 3 


Te RELATIONS WITH THR LABOUR PARTY; 


The alliance between the Trade Union Movement and a political party 
of "Labour" may be dated from 1899. The Trade Union Congres of that 
year passed by 546,000 votes against 3,000 a resolution that a 
special congress of representative frem "Co-oper,tive Socialistic, 
Trade Union and other working organisations" should be called to 
devises ways and means "for securingthe return ef an increased number 
of Labour members to the next Parliament". The conference thus 
called in the following year foundod the Labour Representatien Conm- 
mittee, known after 1906 as the Labour Party. 


Thus ,. nearly a quarter of a century elapsed betwoen the return of 
the first two working-men's representatives to Parliament in 187i $7 
and the decision of the Trades Uniens to join forces with the Ihéeren: 
wabour Party, the Fabian Society and the Social Democratic Federatio 
in the formation of an independent political group, The majority of 
_. the Trade Union leaders and representatives in Parliament were. stauc 
Liberals throughout the 80s and 90's and bitterly opposed to the 
_ growth of Socialist doctrine both inside and outside the Unions, 
Gradually, however, as the nineflos progress and the centre of gravit 
shifted from.the dogmatic Marxian Social Democratic Federation of 
Hyneman to the Independent Labour Party founded by KeirHardie and 
osher yeung Socialists within the frads Union movement the demar.d 
for independent poLlitieal representation was forced upon the Trade 
Union leaderse ae ) | : 


At the conference called in 1900, Keir Hardie succeeded in carrying 
a resolution for the establishment ‘of "a distinct Labour group in. 
Parliament who shall have their own whips and agree upon their polic 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party which, 
for thetime being, may be engaged in promoting legislation in the 
direct interest of Labour", Thus there were to be in Parliament an 
inde.» ndent group of L.C.C. members,,not identified with the Liberal 
party, but not excluded from co-operation with it, The L.R.C. was 
not in any way committed to Socialism, and a resolution with the 
object of binding it was opposed not only by the Trade Unions, but 
also by the -I.L.P. leaders, who recognized that such a course would 
wreck all hope of Trade Union co-operation, The Trade Unions were 
committed only to a policy of cormon action on a Labour programme 
of which the content had to be defined. Obviously these proposals 
were so framed as to socure the maximum of support from Socialists 
and Trade Unions alike, the deeper questions in issue =~ being left 
wnsettlede It scems that among the "Tabour" members in Parliament 
and among the Liberal Trade Union leaders there was the hope that 
co-operation with the progressive Liberals would still be possible. 
3y refraining from creating a puroly Soclialist party - for which 
he was bitterly criticized by the Sovial Demopratic Federation who 
a yoar later socoded from tho Committoo ~ Keir Hardio won tho 
support of the Trade - Unions, hoping kator to convort them to a 
Socialist: policye i Ce ee 


At first enly a minority of the Trado Unions, reprosenting 340,000 ~ 
mon, affiliated thomseives to the LReG.. But a year later the whol — 
position was changed by the Taff Vale cecision, which threatened the ~ 
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The LRG. consolidated its position for its first six yoars. A 
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ability of the Trade Unions to strike, "The imperative need to secure 
a roversal by legislation of the effects of the Taff Vale judgement 
brought tho Trade Unions into politics much more than the persuasion: 
ef the Soclialists could have dono"* ‘The effective Trade Union 
memborship of tho L.R.C. rose from 440,000 (out of a total T.U.C, 
affiliation of 14 million) in 1900 to 956,000 (out of a total T.U.C, 
affiliation of 1 Batten in 1903. The miners! unions were the 

Only ones of any size to remain unaffiliated to tho L.eRe ie, pre- 
ferring ropresentation in Parliament by their own members. 
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political levy was introduced snd the resolutions of urihicsat the 
TeU.C. aimod at the exclusion of the Fabian Society and the I.L.P,. 
and the establishmont of purely workilig-class representation were 
heavily defeatode It was still impossible for the Socialists and 
lrade Unionists to agree upon a definite common programme, but they 
would work together (with the osception of the S.D.F.) provided that 


their object was left in general terms, 


These tendencies were clear in the campaign leading up to the 
election of 1906, in which 29 L.R.C. mombérs were returned. Tho L.R. 
programme made no refersnce to Socialism = the aim was to mobilize 
the Trade Union vote and to raise as few disputable issues as possib: 
The ITeLeP. laid stress on the need for working class solidarity and 
inde»endent working = class representations The programme was 


essentially moderate, and its leading aim was the reversal of the 
Taff Vale decision. | 


In the Parliament of 1906, the Labour Party, as it was now called, 


was faithful to its promise to the Trade Unions and refused all com 


promise with the Liberal Government Over the Trade Disputes Act, 
which fully satisfied Trade Union demands, The reputation of the 
new party was thus very high in the Trade Union world. In 1909, the 
last section of the Trade Union not affiliated to the Party, namely 


the Miners, gave up its policy of independent representation and gave 
full backing to the new Party. oe 


Up to 1911, the I.L.P. exorcised an influonce qpite disproportionate 
to fis numerical strength, but the Socialists were always compelled 
to consider the overwhelming prepondence of the Trade Union vote 
when shaping their policies, In the Commons affer 1910 the 
necessity for supporting/Liberal Government as against the strong 


Conservative Opposition forced a policy of moderatimon the party, 


in line with the thought of the leaders of the Trade Unions, but 


‘strongly disliked by the left - wing,Socialists both inside and 
‘outside the Unions. A crisis in the affairs of the unions and the 
. Labaur Party was undoubtedly avortod only by the outbreak of the war. 


The war had the effect of strongthening the Labour Party, which 


"goon emerged, owing to the break-up .of the Liboral Party, as the 


Opposition party. Another important :résult. .~ was the loss of 
leadership by the I.L.P. arising from its anti-war policy. After 
1918, with the full omorgence of the Labour Party as a national party 


with a mildly Socialistic programe, the loadership was with the 
Unions e ane ? Sa enters 


In 1921, the General Council replaced the old Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of tho T.U.C.**, With the establishment of Labour as a major 
political party, the General Council has concernod itself primarily 
with industrial rather than political questions, At the same time, 
the National Council of Labour (from 1922 to 1935 it was the 
National Joint Council) exists as a means of joint disucssion on 
political issues between the T.U.C., the Cooperative Union, and 

the Labour Party. Of the 2l, mombors of the National Council, eight 
are representatites of the General Councile Somo of the Party i 
representatives are also likely to be former trade union officials, ; 
go that trade union points of view are dominant, 
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Trade union policies in gonoral, as distinct from the policies of 


the General Council 
policy decisions, 


» have had a decisive offect of Labour Party 


The structural relations between the Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party themselves constitute a considerable suoject for studys 
Briefly, a trade union member who has not "contracted out" usually 


has a double influence on national Labour Party police 


His local 


branch is usually affiliatcd to the local Labour Party, which is 
ropresented in the annual Party Conferences and his branch is also 
able to exert at least some influonco on the policy pursued by his 


national union at the Conforoncoe 


Further, the Labour Party is 


largely.dependont on the individual trade unions, (not the T.U.C.) 


for its funds 4 


Finally, the sponsoring of parliamentary candidat:s has been part of 
of trade union practice ever: since 187. when two candidates of the 


mineworkers were electeds 


These candidates are usually put ug in 


industrial constituencies, and the proportion failing to gain their 
seats is much lower than for the Labour Party as a whole. The 
National Union of Mine-workers, formerly the Mineworkers Federation 
of Great Britain, puts forward considerably more candidates than any 
other single union, and with a high degree of success in facty tho 


complaint is sometimes heard that the mine-workers! interests 


J 


receive unde representation in the House of Commons, 


Though there is nothing to prevent it, there is at 
member of the Gener&l Council who is also an MeP. 


Dp 


Union Policy on Nationalisgtion. 


present only one 


In view of the immonse influence of the trade unions on Labour Party 
policy, and in view of the Party's recent. accession to power, it wil} 
be useful to investigate the tHade union attitude to the issue of 


nationalisation, 
SUD JECT » 


as illustrated by T.U.C. policy degisions on the 


At the end’‘of the last war the Labour Movement not only supported the 
nationalisation of essential industries but confidently expected. it. 
Two demands wre currents; firstly state ownership, which to many at 
the time implicd "Worker's Control"s secondly, a "partnership" in 


management between workers and oemplo 
the actual ownershop of tho concorns.e 


yers, with differing formulae fox 


The Report of tho Whitley Caémmittee in 1917 and the Foster Report on 


the Building Industry in 1919 both tended to the second view. 


Roports wore the result of war-time cooperativencsse 
rocommendations wero never fulfillede The Webbs opposed this sort of 


development 3 


| These 
Their wider 


"The tco-partnership! of trade unions with associations 


of capitalists - whether as a development of Whitley Councils or 
otherwise = which far-sighted capitalists will presently offer in 
specious formsees is, wo fear, .hankored after by some trade union 
leaders, 4nd might bo made sttractive to particular grades or sections 


of workersde 


Any such policy,: however plausible, would in our judgmen’‘ 


be a disatrous undermining of the solidarity of the whole working 


class, and a formidable obstacle 
industry. "x 


to any genuihe democratic control of 


The strongest prossuro for nationalisation, and the strongest 


expectation of it, was from the miners, 


Under the schemo they sub- 


‘mitted in 1925, in conjunction with the General Council, and Labour 
Party, the mineral owners and the ‘colliery owners were to be brought 
the statee The mines were to be managed by representatives 
of (a) tho miners, (b) managers and technicians, in equal numbers, 


out b 


with advisory Government officialse 


? 


Hore there is no "partnership" 


with employers; jut the role of managers and Government distinguishes 


the schome from out-and-out syndicalism, | 


The Industrial Charter adopted in 192), and included with Congress 
fons in the forefront of 


Standing Orders in 1928, puts nationalisat 


% Webbs, History of Trade Unionisn, De 


~ (1920) 


in 


TU. policy. A resolution in 1928 moved "that a committoe of 
inquiry bo sot up to consider and report on a policy of nationalisa- 
tion of the engineering industry with workors' control", In 1531, 
Arthur Pugh (I.S.T.C.) moved that the iron and steel industry should 
become a public utilityse An amendment that T.U's should be repro- 
sented on the Board of such-.a utility was withdrawn. ‘Yet another 
resolution was passed on the nationalisation of mines, 


When the Labour Government took office in 1929, Mr» Herbert Morr4son 
. was preparing legislation to unify London Passenger Transport. To 
quote his own account "My own Party had never worked out its 
sociatisation proposals in Government Billseee In the days *f the 
second Labour Government, its ideas were by no meana clear ti» 

The five members of his Board of Control were to be appointed solely 
on grounds of a belo: and ability. 


The Railway Unions agreed to this, but tho: Transport and General 
Workers' Union did not. At tho ae Gungross their spokesman Je 
cliff moved t= | 7 


| > Uthat this Congress calls upon the Givarichia nk’, when “alam 

“; legislation providing for the transfer of any industry o 

«~~ -gervice from private ownershop to common ownership and: ae 
public control, to make provision insuring that the workers, 
through their Trade Union representatives, shall have adequate 
and direct share in the control and administration of bare 
industry or service," : 


We said the reason for the resolution was his Union's. experience 
while the London Passenger Transport Bill was going through the 
House of Commons, The whole question was referred to the 

General Council. At the Labour Party Conference some weeks later, 
the controversy was raised once more by Branley (A.S.LeEsF.) | 

‘and Clay (T. & GeWeUe)s it was pointed out that the General Council 
we re examining the question, At the same time, the general sentiment 
was clearly in favour of Trade Union representation. 


Next year's Congress (1932) was presented by the General Council wit: 
a Report on “The Public Control and Regulation of Industry and Trade’ 
As a whole it is a lucid analysis,.: Public corpoations are favoured, 
rather than "direct governmental operation",.. Methods of buying out 
the present owners are discussede But the controversial point was 
the part which Trade Unions should play in management and control. 
On this, the General Council recommended, that ee 


(a) In industry as a_ whole, a National Industrial Council should be 
‘ get up on the lines of the Mond-Turner conferences, 1e@s the 
General Council and the Employers! oygenteasions should both be 
represented 


(>) In ontire industries or ‘services whe re sochalised, Boards: of 
management should be appointed solely on graunds of merit, not as 
representatives of any interest. Advisory committees should 
represent special interests, including Trade Unions, This, of © 
course, was Morrison's, rather than the transport Union's view. 


(c) In individual undertakings, socialised or “oe the T.Ues should 
assume mere responsibility for labour questions. Technical manage- 
ment should be left to managers, Works Councils should be organised 
by the Te U's. i | 


It is not surprising that Cliff, for the eee Union, and other 
speakers, complained that the General Councils report hardly 
accorded with the understanding given at the previous Gongress, 

‘ Lfter an tnteresting discussion, the matter was again referred to 
the General Council for further review, It-.is worth noting that 
the Council favours T,.U,. representation ir the proposed national 
body, but does not want to make it statufory in the sectional 

.- Boards for mperes* eeeataded: pare eight of course have argued 
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that sectional workers' representation might..promote sectional at 
the expense of national interests, But they-were running counter to 
. the ancient aspirations of the Trade Unions» Not only would 

ambitious Trade Union leaders be deprived of what they felt should b- 
a statutory rights; their rank and file would also feel they had been 
iven a pale ‘substitute for "workers! control"... To quote John Cliff 
Te & GeW.sUe) in this debate, on labour participation 1n management + 


"What have the General Couneil done in dealing with this .“uestion? 
They offer us Whitleyisme.e I-have*had experience of Whitleyism and 
made the best possible use of it, but however vague the ideas of 
Labour may be, Labour is certain about what it wants. It wants powex 
a Congress.that declares against direct Labour participation of 
industry, I suggest, is not expressing the mind of workers in industz 


Once again there was a sequal at the Labour Party Conference, Until 
recently, this always took place:two months after the Trades Union 
ongress, Tho Party Executive submitted resolutions for a’ National 
Transport Board and a National Electricity Board, In each case, 
menbers of the Board were to be chosen "on appropriate grounds of 
ability", The Transport Union moved an amendment that "certain 
of the members of the National Board should be appointed by the 
Minister only after consultation with Trade Unions having members 
employed in the industry". It was supported by Bromley (A.S.L.E.F. ). 
Mr, Morrison explained that under his proposed constitution "As 
our people grow in technical knowledge and dinsutrial ability you 
will gradaully get Labour re jorities upon these Boards, That is the 
Left policy". But in view of the general feeling of the Conference, 
ho admitted that there were “woighty and considerable responbilities 
and arguments on both sides of this issue.e,. It is clear that there 
is a division of opinion in this Conference as there. was ees in the 
TU. Congress at Nowcastle". He proposed to refer the whole matter 
for further aiscussion with tho T.U.C., and eventually the Transport 
Union's amendment was withdrawn. ee Se , 


Next year (1943) both Congross and:Conference considered a com~romis. 
formula evolved by the Labour Party and Géneral Council, The latter 
had sent a questionnaire round. to affiliated Unions, and the answers 
had on the whole supported the criticism of the Morrisone-General = | 
Counc’1 view, The crucial sentonces were not very clearly worded: — 
"Over and above the day-to-day administration there must necessaruly 
be a Board. of Management and.Control, ani this Board must consist of 
competent and suitable persons. Organised labour claims for Trade 

Unions in the fndustry the right to nominate persons for appointment 
to such a Board. . This claim of organised jabour that it shall have 

its place.in the control and director of publicly owndd. industries - 
is accepted. — | Ce ee ee het 


"Tt is agreed that in ordor to give affect to this object there ~ > - 
shall be: consultation between the responsible Minister and the Trade - 
Unions concerned," | ee Ce ae on ae 


There was a kéen debate, which was later published as a separate © 
pamphlet in view of its imiportance. GC. Dukos ‘(NeUsGeMeWe)e moved 
an alternative resolution, claiming that 50 ‘per cent of the repre- 
sentation should be accorded toworkers nominees as a statutory 
rights: | | aes 


"This ultimately requires that the control of industry be taken . - ie 
out of the hands of profit-seeking proprietors and that Proprietor -— 
Control" be replaced by “Workers Control",- in which the Trade Unions © 
shall be the recognised nucleus of representation for the whole’ of aq 
the workers, = manual, clerical, tochnical and supervisorye areca 


This parssraph, said Citrine, wag "totally unaccoptable to the. — 


General Council. It was frankly syndicalistic,” (The same _gounter= :— 


ertCicism is made by Morrison in his previously quoted book” in 
reforonce to a statement by Harold Clays ' "T would submit as a 
general ruling principle that ina complotely Socialist state tho 
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running of industry would be by the people within that industry,") 
fhe Goneral Council won in tho final voting. ages 

At the Labour Party Conference, tho National Executive again sub- 
mitted the compromise formula, and asked the Transport Union and. 

the N.U.GeM.W. to withdraw thoir amendments, In spite of this, Duke: 
for the NeUeGeM.W. put forward his amendment which was similar to th. 
one he put forward to the T,U. Congross, but did not ask for 50 por 
cent, workers representations instead, the Executivo Committee was 

to prepare plans for socialised industries and service by which wage- 
earners of all grades would got “direct representation through tho 
Trade Unions, secured by statute, on the Board of Director and Con- 
trol and other administrative bodies in the industry and service," 


The other amendment, on behalf of the T. & GeWeUe, was withdrawn by 


Mre Beving He explained that "In the final analysis, which I had to 
sit down with the Labour Party and not deal with it in general ways 
but look at it with some vision, with some idea of where we were 
going, I confess to drafting those words myself, becuase I did not 
want a statutory right today to become a statutory limitation on my 
successor in 10 or 20 years time seee And so far as the Transport 
Union was concerned, I felt I would rather leave it fluid," 


in spite of this last minute change of front by Mr. Bevin, the 


National Executive's formula was defeated in the final voting, and 
Mr, Dukes! amendment was accepted, | 


The question of Trade Union representation on the Boards of 
socialised industries went deeper than a temporary political differer 
between Mr. Bevin and Mr, Morrison. As on previous issues, the move- 
ment had to bring its centralist policy into line with the autonomist. 
aspirations of the Unions, At the next Labour Party Conference, 
ranks were closed in face of an intellectual invasion *n the shape 

of the Socialist League; led by Sir Stafford Cripps, they criticzed 
as half-hearted the proposed method of buying out the present owners 
of industry.» As the Labour Government had left office in 1942, the 
issue was no longer urgentl but it remained a major topic at two 
furhter Congresses in 194 and 1935. The 193), Congress considered a 
detailed Report on the Iron and Steel Industry, recommending national 
gations It recommended moreover that “The works councils should have 
the right to nominate from among their number persons with tho 
necessary capacity and experience to serve on the Scctional Boards, 
The Trade Union should be consulted in regard to appointments on thes 
Boards and on the Contral Board of the Corporation.” But tho mombers 
of the Contral Board “would bo appointed on the ground of their com- 
petence to conduct the affairs of tho industry", 


This formula apparently mot the roquirements of the Union concerned 
(I.S.T.C.),5 the Report being moved by its General Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Pugh, Mr. Dukes howovcr returned to the charge with another 
resolution, rehearsing the terms of those he had moved in the pre- 
vious year and calling on the General Council "to give further 
consideration to the subject." This Mr, Citrine agreed to do, "havin. 
regard to the divergance in the decisions, when on our part we 
rejected a not dissimilar resolution last year, and the party 
accepted these principles." The resolution was carried. 


& Report on the Cotton Industry, submitted to Congress in 1935, was 
vory similar to that on Iron and Steel, and had identical provisions 
for Trade Union ropresentation i.e. those to which Mr. Dukes had 
objected in 194.6 There was no debate on this issue at the 1945 Con- 
gress, but it was brought up by We Mellor, of the Soclalist League, 
at the Labour Party Conforence. He pointed out that thore was a dis- 
crepancy hetween this Report and aneovwner scheme for the Cotton 
inar-*£¥s given is an Appendiry +0 the T,U,. Congress Report and do- 
-vfibed as proposed by #hv Cotton Trade Unions in 1933, and prepared 
by the Researcn und Economic Department of the T.U.C.e in conjunction 
with the Unions. This latter schome provided for a Board consisting 
of six Trade Union ropresentativos, six employors and three experts o: 
marketing of cotton goods; all must divost themselves of all other 
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" interests, firenciay oar otherwise, while holding office on the | 
Boards The function of the Board would be to reorganise the industry 
rather than to administer it under public ownership. Mre Meller was 
told that this second scheme, with its provision for statutory T.U.s. 
representation, was to be taken a‘s the operative schemes, 


In 1936, however, when Coal was the 4tndustry. under discussion, the | 
General Council's Report recommended that the-Coal Industry should b. ° 


: brought finder public ownership and managed by a Corporation; the 

E mombers of this Corporation would be appointed by the Minister of 
7 Mines and would include representatives of the workers in the 
F industry, statutory provision being made. This is the latest 


evidence on the policy finally adopted by the General Council. Pyow 

[ 195 onwards, the issue of nationalisation was overshadowed by event: 

E abroad; the Spanish Civil War and the pidge hf ietate 
War, ‘There was no’ further resolutions or debates de&ling with the 

problem of defining “workers! control," oe Se 


What then was the upshot of the debates? In brief, the individual 
Unions, and especially the two General Unions whg were the most voce: 
on the subject, won their claims for statutory. right to representati« 
on National Boards for Soclalised industries, though in opposition 


beth to the General Council and the Labour Party Executive, 


In order to.bring the discussion up to date, 1t is necessary to 
- mention, two further decisions, The Interim Report on Post-war Re- 
. construction which-was approved by the 19); Congress contained the 
following summary of its own provisions regarding Trade Union 
participation in industry 3:- se ) 


"Trade Union Particiation 


18, The extension of public control must mean an increasing demo- 
- oratisation of economic life, It will be essential for the Trade 
Union Movement to participate in the determination of all questions 
affecting the conduct of anvindustry and the well-being of its work- 
people, as well as in the operation of all economic controls, 


19- . Central machinery will be roquired to ensure that detailed 
industrial experience including that of workpeople, is drawn upon 

in the formulation and administration of the Government's economic 
policy. For this purpose a National Industrial Council should be 
‘set up representative of all responsible for economuc and industrial 
development, including the trade unions. ee 


20. In publicly owned industries the. right of the organisations of 

 workpeople to be represented on the governing bodies should be recog 
nised by statute, Phis.could ke secured by the selection of a 
‘number of the board's members from nominations submitted on behalf 
of the appropriate trade unions by the T.U.Ce In.addition there 
would be consultative councils at national, regional and sectional 
‘levels to advise the governing bodies and their responsible official: 
on the formulation and administration of policy, and on these the 
trade unions would be directly represented by persons appointed by 
and responsible. to thems ee re ee et ee 


a. In private industry there should be equal representation of 
the employers and the trade unions on industrial boards or other 
organisations established for the. regulation of industry. 


22. %In the individual undertakings works councils,.representative 
of management and workpeople should .be established to deal with 
matters other than those covered by established negotiating machiner 
The workers! side of these councils should bo, organised by the trade 
union," Po egy eee eee re i 


f At the 194) Labour. Party Conference addendum.to the National Exeout1 
/was .. Chmmittee's resolution on Full Employmont/introduced by Arthur 
..: >. Deakin for the T.GeWeUe,.and was accepted by the National Executive 


Committee and by the Conference. . It contained the following passage 
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' ( ; : .* 
which is relevant to the question under discussion ;= 


"This Conference declares that the continuance of Government contro? 
especially in rogard to finance, raw materials, prices, and tho 
safeguarding of labour conditions, is essential in the post-war 
period, and accordinly instructs the National Executive Committee 

to take al) possible steps to secure that such:.control is not only 
maintdfiined but strengthened by increased direct participation ‘of 
the workors, through the medium of representation by the Trade 
Unions on the Control Boards at all-levels.” — . : 


This account ef the discussions on representation of labour in the 
control of industry is enough to show the main lines of Trade Union 
policyse Wt is not proposed in this Report to assess this policy, 
which is now a high political issvre, but rather to state it as 
evidence of the nesd for clarification in the relationship between 
the Trade Union movement and the Labour Party, and the Trade Union 
movement and the State, It is relevant to the more general problems 
_of the future. which are discussed in Chapter XII and the Conclusions 
of the Report {pp  )-« 4 | 


T. RELATIONS WITH THE EMPLOYERS' ORGANISATIONS © 


The General Council has been able to exert a good deal of influence 
both on employer's organisations and on Governments: in neither case 
has the machinery for consultation been fully developed. | 


There have of course been contacts for consultation and bargaining 
‘between the Trade Unions and employers of separate industries, ever 
since Trade Unionism bégans These contacts have been described in 
chaoter III. The setting up of a General Council for the whole 
movement, with wider aims and policies than separate bargaining act: 
suggested the.need for'a similar means of contact with organised 
employers as a whole, The latter have two organisations, of which 
only one, namely the British Employers Confederation, ‘includes labov 
questions in its terms of reference, The other, the Federation of 
British IndustPies, is concerned with questions of trades: 


In 1927, the year after tho General Strike, Goorge Hicks in his 
presidential speech to Congress spoke of the need for Amproved con- 
tact: . o Ae. | : 


"TI would say that we are just at the beginning of the constructive 
period of Trade Unionism, More and more, the workers are: aiming 

at obtaining a share in the control and administration of industry 
through the Trade Unionses.e. We all know = employers as well as 
Trade Unionists’ = that the vexations, toilsome,; and difficult 
period through which we are passing is a transitional period, Much 
fuller use can be made under these conditions of the mach{nery for 
joint consultation and negotiation between employers and employed... 
It is more than doubtful if we have seen. the fullest possible 
development of machinery for joint consultation in particular 
industries. And practically nothing has yet been done to establish 
effective machinery of joint conference between the representative 
organisations entitled to speak for industry as a whole," 


The MondeTurner Conversations 


A statement was soon afterwards issued by the National Con@derntion 
of Employors! organisations (now called th> Rritish Employers’ 
Confederation), It took the line that discussie. of {ndaustrial 
problems could best be tackled through the existing machinery in 
separate industries. Later in the same year, the General Council 
peceived a letter signed by Sir Alfred Mond and 20 other employers, 


y% Lard Aberconway, Sir Herbert Austih, Bernhard Baron, Henry Bond, 
Lord Colwyn, David Davies, Arthur Dorman, Sir Robert Hatfield, | 
Sir Hugo Hirst, Dre A.E. Humphrios, Konnoth Lec; Lord ‘Londondorry, 
Sir Edward Manvikte, Me Mannaberg, Sir De Milne Watson, Sir Frede- 


ck W. Peter Rylands, Sir J.C. Stamp, Lord Weir, Hon Fe 
fo tg Tiley & Wee fora Aehtigld, S, Courtauld and G.Ce Vyle. 
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The invitation was accepted, although the A.E.U. claimed that the 
General Council were exceeding their powers. Joint meetings were 
held in January and July 1928, Sir Alfred Mond explained that he 
and his group full recognised the ddvantages of dealing with organi: 


labour, They wished to assist and not to destroy the Trade Union 


movement, He mentioned the following topics as examples of what 
might be jointly discussed; (a) Rationalisation and amalgamation 

(bo) Security and status of workers (c) Housing, Health and Bnemploy- 
ment Insurance (d) Education and Industry (e) Effetcs of taxation 
and rates (f) Works Councils (g) Financial participation by workers 
(h) Investigation into causes of. disputo (&) Creation of permanent 


Standing Committee. At the second meeting, ‘it was planned that this 
_ Committee, now named National Industrial Council, should hold 
quarterly meotings, Cee Le eee ) 


At the 1928 Congress there was keen debate and much criticism, 


~Mre Citrine, after dealing with an awkward incident: in Rome, by 


which Sir Alfred Mond had allegedly been implicated in support of 
Fascism, made a logical defence of his policys "If control is one of 
our specific objects, we are most likely to give effect to it by 
seeing a body of employers and trying to got them to admit our claii: 
AsE.Y. speakers challonged the policy and saw in it "an attempt 

by certain individuals to intorfere with Unions other than their ow: 
This accusation was taken as referring to himself by Mre Bevin, who 


claimed however that the Mond talks had acted as "the greatest chock 


on company union® prowth that has taken place in this countryoe." 
JR. Clynesy, represcnting the other great general Union (Noll.G.& Ms! 
emohasised that no one assumed that the employers had had a change 
of heart: "We aro morely trying to mke the best bargain we can in 
order that the men on our side may use their power, industrial and 
polibical, to rid. themselves of tho system itself. The question is 
ono. of expedioncy.”". In spite of protest from A.J. Cook, miners! 
leaders during the General Strike, the Miners! Fedoration backed the 
General Council, who triumphed in the final votings . 


“>In 1929, the Goneral Council for the first t4iho: was in consultation 
with the two national employers! organisations (FeBel»s and N.C.E.O). 


A "Joint Sub-Committee" was appointed, At Congress this year, 

criticism took the Jine that there. had been two years of. the po.iicy 
and it had not worked, It was still supported”by the general Union. 
but their spoakers had to admit that promises had not be implomento: 


By 1930, the Mond mootings ended, having sorvoed their function of 
..starting consultations with tho N.C.E.O. and F.eBele A mooting 
between the T.U.C. Economic Committee and F.Bele Committee agrooed 
-on imperial prefercncc, and an economic organisation within the 
* Bmpiro., Displacement of labour under "rationalisation™ of industry 
- was also discussod in 1931. At the 1931 Congress, the complaints 


had multiplied. Moeting thom, Mr. Bevin claimed that the F.B.I. 


. and N.C.E.O. "killod the Mond-Turner Report sc far as they humanly 
could," But, he added, "I am not. going to be a party to rejecting 


the work that has boen donc.” The discussions were ad hoc and 


“occasional, They could bo cither with the F.BeI. or NoC.BeOe, 


according to the subject. There was no provisian for. regular meot- 
ings and no permanent staff. : deceit 


TaD, 


? 


Thus aftcr 5 years, the attompt to set up joint machinery to cover 
‘industry as a whole came to very little. Noting further has since 
developed of this side of General Council policy. One must however 
rogard the discussions on nationalisation which were so marked a 
feature of 1932-5 as another fact of this policy. The object of 
the Mond-Turner talks, according to the General Council, was really 
to forward tho claim of the Trade Unions to participate in the con- 
trol and management of industry. The immediate reason for their 
eéssation was shat noither side was able to bring forward subjects 
for the agenda. This was perhaps due to bho relative weakness of 
tho Trady Unions at. this time, whieh mado it appsar potntiosa to 
raise the really controversial issucSe — sh ie 9 Bee 


rm Company unions, ied. organisations sponsored by employers. In 
UsSehe, thoy had great influonce up till the coming of the New Deal : 
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in the first world war, the Trade Union movemont gained now rocog- 
nition, and consolidated its position both with the government and 
with organised employers, The ground so won was nover entiroly lost. 
though. war-time conditions of full employment gaco the Trade Unions 
& political strength which they could not exercise in the intor-war 
period which was so dominated by unemploymont problems, 


III» RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Speaking of the first world war, GeD.eHo Cole sas written: "Tho 
policy of the Government during the war was to give as much recog- 
nition as possible to the official Trade Union leaders by placing th 
on countless committecs and consulting them on a vast numbor of 
issuese This had theeffect of making the Trade Unions to a con- 


Siderabla extent tho agents of Government polictos, and of disabling 
them from purs\.ing a militant policy of their owne"™* ‘The Webb'g 


account of the growth in Trado Union influcnce at the time is less 
negativee 


To quote the Webb's History of Trade Unionism®* py 1920 the Trade 
Union movement had "won its recognition by Parliament and the 
Government, by law and by custom, as a soparece element in the com- 
munity, entitled to distinct recognition as part of the social 
machinery of tho State, its members being thus allowed to give - 
like the Clergy in Convocation = not onsy their votes as citizons, 
but also their concurrence as an order or ostatoe” 


The old Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. had as one of its 
main functions the organisation of deputations to Ministers, This 
function was maintained by the General Councile There were for 
example twelve deputations in 1918, and an average of 7 a year up 
to the outbreak of the second World Ware There were tino in 1949, 
but only three in 1940, and two in 1941. Subsequent deputations 
have been rare, This is because the General Council increasingly 
obtained direct representation committees at a number of Ministriess 
consultation with Government departments thus becarns continual 
rather than occasional, 


~zade Union Representation in War Organisation 


The second world was, there has been a similar strengthening of 
power and prestige for the movement, But in spite of many parallels 
between the two wars, we must not forget that tho social content of 
the second was much more explicit than in the first, In the first 
there were trade Unions in Germany as well as in England, Jn tho 
second, the cnemcy was also the enomy of Trade Unionism, whose 
suppression of Trade Unions is a major feature of their politics; 
and we were allied to the Sovist Union, whero public ownership of 
industry has been put into cffect,. On the avlidity of the position 
given to Trade Unionism in Britain therefore - the validity of the 
Trade Union claim to represent labour interests and the validity of 
the Government's acceptance of trade Union status and prestige - 
largely depended that national unity which was vital to success in 
the war. This unity was symbolized by the setting up in 190 of 
the Churchill Government, with Mr, Bevin in the key position of 
Minister af Labour, 


As early as March 190m Sir Walter Citrine was telling a Conference 
at Luton; "Today the fullest recognition is being given by the 
Government of the necessity for equality of status of the Trade 
Union movement with the employers, We have established, I think 
for the first time, a recognition from the Government which will be 
very useful in the post-war period," The General Council's report 
¢C Mongress in the same yoar stressed another new feature of this 
recognition, ani °74°4 &@ Warning; "Tho position of the Trade Union 
movement in industry and its representative capavity as consumors##* — 
as well «s producers has never been more fvily acknowledgoeee Wo , 
do not imagine that in less critical timcSeee all those who now 
acclaim the efforts of Trade Unionists will always be so favourably 
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disposed towards use So while we are advancing we are not over- 
looking the consvlidation of our ranks," ‘In 1911 the General Counc‘. 
was able to report; “It is not only in numbers that the Trade 
Union Movement ‘is growing. Its prestige and the general acceptance 
of its representative c@pacity have never increased in its history 
at a groater pace than during tho past two yearse Representatives 
of Congress are engagod in almost daily consultation with Ministers 
of the Crown and Government Departmontsees" © apatite pt 


The 1914-18 war saw & remarkable growth in negotiating machinery 

in separate industries, There was then no General Council to speak 
for labour as a whole, With the Goneral Council established, the 
Trade Union movement has been able to extend its range af interest 
beyond wages and conditions in particular industries to the welfare 
of the worker as consumer and to the expansion of production vital 
to the nations! needs, This change in orientation 1s seen in the 
nature of the work: which has been most successfully done jointly 
by Trade Union leaders and Government Departments. | 


The most important work is probably that of the National Production — 
' Advisory Councile Sir Walter Citrine sat as Chairman of a committees 
which inquired how war industry could best be orzanised and co- 
ordinated. It rocommended Regional Boards and the above-mentioned 
Council to cover engincoring, This was set up late in 192 and 
consists of 6 representatives of the Trade Union Congress, 3 of the 
FeBe Ie 3 of the B.E.C. and 11 viceechairman of Regional Boards. 
Of these vice-chairman 5 are Trade Unionists, (Every Regional 
Board has a Trade Union Vice-chairman), The influence which the 
TeU.Ce is thus able to bring to bear, after long-drawn-out nogotia- 
tions, is stressod in thoir biennial publication "The T.U.C. in 
War-time", The issue for Fobruary 1943 mentions among the topics 
raised (a) the importance of letting workers know the roason for 
hold=ups in production = the Minister agreed to this and that it 
should be remedied through the Joint Production Committees (b) 
elimination of wasto in the factorics, also through J.eP.C's (c) 
elimination of waste through inter-deparjmental overlapping, throug 
the Regional Boards (d) proposal for relaxation of firo watching an 
Home Guard duties (e) efficioncy of scientific and technical resear 
The scope of theso interests is wider than anything that obtalinoc 
in the 1914-18 wars; in 1917 thore were T.U. representativos on the 
"Committee on Production", but that body functioned almost entirely 
as a wages tribunal. ee Nae 


More recently, the Council has been renmed the National Productive 
Advisory Council on Industry, abd its basis and represnetation hes 
been broadened so as to cover all industry, and not only engineori: 
as before. It is attached to the Board of Trade and its function 
is to examine questions of industrial efficiencye The local boards 
have been similarly broadened, and their chairmen, are represented 
on the National -Production Sdvisory Council, along with the 
(equally balanced) representatives of the T.U,.C. and the employers. 
- The Council is now concerned of course with problems of the re- 
conversion of industry from war to peace purposese 


In the first world war, the setting up of a Ministry of Labour in 
1917 was hailed by Trade Union leaders as a big step forward,* 

In this war, in addition to a Minister of Labour and Nationa Servic 
who once had to correct himsolf in Parliament for speaking as if k« 
were still General Secretary of his powerful Union, there is a Joir 
Consultative Committees attached to his Ministry, on'’which sit / 
representatives of the T.U.C., and 7 of the BezEeC.. They worked 

out the system of National Arbitration Tribuhals. There are also 
two T.Ue roprosentatives each on the Factory and Welfare Advisory 
Board, and on the Labour Supply Board. An example of T We 
influence can be seen in tho 2,.U.C. Report, 19,1. The Minister 
had proposed that workers twico reported for absenteeism should bo 
dewreserved if of military agee To quote the Report, "This 


% The Ministry was largely pre-occupied with preparations for 
the Peace, Se0 He Wolfe, Labour Supply and Regulation, pe2Ibe 
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Suggostion was very strongly opposed by the General Council repro- 
sentatives on the ground that it involved a principle of military 
comercion which had nevor been accepted." In view of this opposititr 


the proposal was dropped. Similar onpositinn oeg, to parts of tho 
Kssontial Works Orders, was in some cases over-ruled by the Minister . 


The Rationing and Prices Conmittce consists of -7 T.U. General Counci: 
representatives, and a Secretary, It. is a far more importa:t and 
effective means of putting forward the views of organized workers 

(in their role of consumors:.than tho three Labour representativos 

on tho Consumers! Council in the last war. In began ags.an Advisory 
Committee to the Ministry of Food, Ih 1941 tho Committee's function: 
wore extended'to deal with clothes rationing and prico control (of 
non-food articlos, coming under the Board of Trade, as well as of 


food) and its numbers were increased by two. The Committee has met 


once a fortnight, and after cach meoting its spokemen have met the 
Minister or his deputy - at the Ministry of Food one fortnight, 

at the Board of Trade the next. There is little doubt that it has 
been influential. Its policy is summed up in a sentence from the 
T.U.C. Report, 1942: “Every opportunity is taken. to continue to 
urge the extension of rationing and price control on the widest 
possible scale,.". In the year under review, the Report comments, 
tho "points" system of rationing was introduced, The claims of 
industrial workers to supplementary clothing coupons have been 
steadily pushed. By thus embodying worker-consumer interests, the 
T.U.C. has helped to insure against unfair. distribution of scare) arc 
necessary goods, ae i 


Fire-watching on a national scale produced its own crop of industria: 


problems. A National Advisory Council for Fire Prevention, with the 
Minister of Home Socurity as Chairman, included representatives of 
the. TeU.Ce,y BebeCeoy Local authorities and the Scottish Office, 

The T.U.C. members pushed the claims for exemption from fire-watching 
of men working vory long hours, When women were enrolled in the 
scheme they pressed for cortai: "standard amentitiese" 


Another project which appeared to have great possibilities was the 
Reconstruction Joint Advisory Council, . This was set up by Sir 
William Jowatt, (Minister in Chargo of Reconstruction,) at tho 
suggestion of the T.U.C. They also recommended that the employers 
should come in, and the Council therefore consists of 6 T.U.C., 

3 B.E.C » and 4 F.BeIe reprosantativese To quote "T.U.C. in War-tim 
+ (Fobruary 1913): “We hope by means of this Advisory Council to bo 
ablc to urge our own views and. proposals directly upon the responsi- 
ble authorities,” The Council was, however, @ complete failure, 
Very little uso was made of it by the Ministor, One reason for its 
decline was the fact that tho Minister was himself without effective 
yower to make adequate plans for reconstructions 


It might be possiblo to regard tho consultations of the present time 


as nominal and ephoemerale. But on the evidence available to us now, 
this would be a serious under-estimate of their. importance. Under 


conditions of full employment, tho Trade Unions inovitably add to 


their powers and functions, This is more marked in 1945 than in 191€ 
To the extent that employment. is this time maintained when the fight- 
ing is over, to that extent the gains in labour'’s power are likely to 
stand. it is this which makes the new war-time developments of Trade 
Union function so interesting and important. 


A more thorough evaluation of the prospect ahead, assuming a 
successful policy of full employment and a continued growth in the 


-. power apd responsibility of the Tradé Unions must be reserved for a 
_ separate Chaptor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SOME FUTURE PROBLEMS. 


“Wo havo attomptod to f11low industrial rolations stop by step from 
the workshop to Transport Houso. It is clear that both at tho grounc 
floor and at tho top, a process of rolatively rapid evolution is in 
full swing. It is cloar also how important and how urgont are tho 
now developments at both levols, Livoly rank-and-file and workshop 
interest is cssontial if Trado Unions aro to mako thoir contribution 
as a special forco and as © countor-agent to industrial apathy and 
restrictionism, Cohoront direction from the top 4s essontial, if 
soctional considerations are to give way to broad polictios of 

genoral bottecormont. eee 


The institutional sido of industrial rolations is complicatod and 
lacking in tho noat symmotrios which mako for oasy genoralisations. 
Patience and application aro nooded to undorstand a systom that -has 


-: grown up piccemeal, with little consistency in its rules and pro- 


cedure. But the human situation that goncratcd the system is fairly 
Ceratant e. , an | ae 


Workor =~ Emp.oyer Attitudos 


This situation is apt to look different to the employer and the 
employede Tho differences betwocn-the two are emphasisod by th 
tendency for ‘socicty to split ttsolf up into groups, cach with its 
characteristic assumptions and bohaviour pattcrns, Nothing is gained 
by ignoring the fact that such a division of attitude exists .in : 
industry. It cxists, morcovor, as a rank and file phonomenon and not 
only among the activo minority of the politically minded. Among 

the rank and filo it is not a formulatocd doctrinoc, but a kind of 
socially conditioncd roflox, | 


To the employer it appears that tho worker has voluntarily entered 
into a contract with. him to do cortain worke. To the worker the con- 
tract docs not appoar in the samo light; hoe feels ho is compelled by 
circumstances to undertake the work, but he doos not do it wholly 
voluntarilye He focls that hoe doos not have as much say as he would 
wish in his remuncration, monditions of work and in the particular 
jobs assigned to him, Ho grudgingly accopts tho authority set ; 
immediatoly ovor him, in tho skape of the foroman and tho discipline. 
he imposess in these mattcrs he has no choice or influencte. From 
particular gricvances and from historical traditions he arrives at 

a gonoralised attitude of distrust or quasi-hostility. towards the 
employcr and his dceputed authority. Ho scos' no community of interest 
betwoon himself and tho "bosses" or "gaffors", The lattor on their | 
side are apt to react by thinking of thcir omployoos.as, in gonoeral, 
unreasonable, unwilling to work, unable to take an intelligent | ah 
{nterest in their work and solely interested in the money they csarn,... 


Thus a vicious circle is created, It is necessary to overdraw the 
picture, because it contrasts so strongly with the idealstic con- 
ception of employer and omployed as joint "partners in industry", 
Such a conception is more plausibao to employer than employed, | 
because tho partnership is in fact tnequale It is a partnershop in. 
which one partner holds the bigger stick, To state as much is not 
to argue whether or not sucn a position is inevitable or not, nor 

whethor. 1t is "right" or "wrong"; but it is a neeessary first stop 
in objectivity. | | | 


Tho Union as a Club 


It is also the first step towards undorstanding the place of the | 
Trade Unionse Evon whore no organised Trade. Unions exist, men band 
togother in spontancous groupingse’ Such groups wore discovered, for 
example, in tho previously mentioned Hawthorn inquiry, whore they 

{nvolved an agroomont among tho mon to "go slow", which was roally 


due to a misunderstanding of their method. of piecework paymente 
Essentially similar are the innumorabloe mutual insurance clos, or 
"benevolent funds" which are always Springing up everywhere, In a 
Lancashire, the Union is always known as "t'Club" and it is from “d 
the small local group or club that all trade unionism is dorived, al 
Through such clubs the men seck to adjust the balance betweon them- 
selves and the employers, And it is natural that thoy should 
include wage bargaining with the mployor among their functions. 


On this foundation the whole complicatod organisation of the Trade 
Unions has been built upe eae 


Any solution of the problem of industrial relations has got to take 
into account the social force that brings workers together into 

thoir own associations, The most.paternal and benevolent treatment 
by employers is no substitute for rocognition of such associations 
as a means of overcoming what we have called the socially o nditionec 
reflex of distrusting authority and its intentions, It is necessary, 
too, that the men should feelthat.the associatiohs are their owns 
"Company Unionism", as practised in America, where the management 
itself organises the association, does not give this feeling, 


Wage and Insurance functions decreasing 


As they have dovelope’ in this country, the Trade Unions appear to 
have as their most important function the negotiation of wagese 

such negotiation is not necssarily tho ideal way of fixing wages, - 
In the UeS.S.R., the separate Unions do not have the function of. 
negotiating wagess yet their other functions remain important. enough 
to justify their retention as an integral part of industrial organis: 
tion, Their outstanding function is to give the workers an associa-~ 
tion which ia their to belong to md which represents thom as oppose: 
to the management and the officials of the State, 


In Britain, political ovolution points to a gradual extension of the 
‘functions of the State, & unified system of social iissurance is on 
the way and it will certainly diminish, though'it will not exalnda,, 
Trade Union activities in thsi fielde Again, some industries will 
bs nationalised and others will be controlled or guided by State 
-agenciese Where an findustry is being run by the State, or is being 
reorganised with State assistance, wage levels will largely be de- 
cided on grounds of national economic policy rather than by 
.sectional bargaining. The wage-bargaining function of the Trade 


Unions will not disappear, but will be modified, probably, over a 
growing section of industrye , 


Social Function Constant 


If the Trade Unions! functions were limited to wage baragining and 
insurance, they might tend to disappear as State economc planning 
and State social security measures developed, But it is because 

they have. other functions, which may be braodly described as social 
and psychological functions, that they are likely to survive, while 
any attempt to do without them is likely ro make industrial relations 
"worse" in the sense that it would engender unorganised but large- 
scale “go slow” movements, and would effectively sabotage the idea 

of "partnership" in industry. It is however possible that as the 
social functions come to outweigh the wage-bargaining and insurance 
functions, the Trade Union movement may have to modify its structure; 
and there is no reason why it should not do soe A trade unionism 
which did not perform these functions, and which the workers did not 
feel to be sufficiently theirs, would noy survive for longe 


Trade unionism has a roflatively short history, if we excludo its 
first beginnings and embryonic stages, Industrial and Goneral 
Unions of the modern type are even younger. During their history 
thoy have continuously evolved and developed. Unlike many older — 
A{nstitywtions, their functional structure is not related to the need 
for mainting society unchanged, They have grown up in a period in 


which "progress" has been accepted as a political idea and 4n which 
_ Society has consciously aimed at changing and bettering itself. In 
thus they reflect the spirit of industrialism in its expansivephese, 
thoygh one of the changes they seek to bring about is tho replacomen. 
of capitalism by sccialisme This aim hardly onters at all into thoi: 
everyday affairs and negotiations, but it 1s an ossential component 

in their ideology. It is part of the: faith shat koops them going, 

at least so far as thoir active 20% ape concdrnode Moreover, they 
fecl that inspite of setbacks even under capitalism they are gaining 
grounde Tne older leaders recall the terriviic conditions of the 
nineteenth century, and point to the undoub:sd rise in the working- 
Class standard of living, cas: 


Other changes have taken placc which arc. gradaully modifying the Trec 
Union as an institution, Early trade unionists were heavily handi- 
capped by illitoracy. The skillod craftsncn wero the most Literate 
section, and this partly explains why the Craft Unions were the van- 
guard of the movement. To this day perhaps the deepest desire of the 
thoughtful trade unionist is for more and setter education. But 

the position has sufficiently improved to ensble great Unions to be 
built up among the main body of workers who are not craftsmene. 
Technologics’. change has reduced the importancs of the crafysman in 
industry anv has fostered new semieskilled gradese These tondencies 
have still much further to fo. With béttor health, better diet, 

more leisure and more education, the industrial workers will have a 
growing corps d'telite from which to draw their leaders, -— he 


Dangers o= Union Bureaucracy _ 


On the other side of the picture, the growth of great organisations 
and national machinery makes it more difficult for the Unions to 
preserve that closely-knit democracy which characterised the early 
stages. It is the same story in many departments of social lifo. 
The dominance of large cities, tho centralisation of all sorts of 
activity and in particular of tho media through which news, enter- 
tainns nt, instruction and opinion are put out, the isolation of the 
individral in the midst of tho complex wob of modern society = all 
theso factors are working away from the smaller, more local, more 
integrated social groupingse Many writers on social questions havo 
deplored this tendency and described it as a "disintegration", This 
may be too pessimistic, as processes of disintogration and reinte- 
gration must inovitably be taking placo simuitanoously in changing 
gocieities of the modern type. In the case of the Trade Unions, the. 
is undoubtedly less compactness, less group feeling, in a big | 
General Union than in tho older Craft Unious,. Thére is at least 

a tendency towards the social phenomena - inevitable, but calling 
for dlagnosis and treatment = which are associated with the term 
"bureaucracy". Thoro is a tendoncy for a gap to develop here, 

as inso many other institutions, between the leadership and the 

rank or} file = a gap in experience, in language uni in habits of _ 
thought. But on the positive re-intogrative side wo should recognis¢ 
the comparativo social vitality shown by tho Trade Unions compared 
with other institutions. Espocially in the development of: organisa- 
tion on the job, in tho shop stoward movement and the Joint Pro- 
duction Committees, the Trade Unions have shown an inner vitality 
and capacity to adapt themselves to now circumstances = tho hall- 
mark of social survival valuee It isall the more encouraging that ? 
in spite of difficulties tho potential friction between “unofficial” 
activities on the job and tho official leadorship has tondod to 


decreasee 


Tho Unions and "Monopolies" 


The Trade union: aro bound to reflect the general economic pattern 
of industry at a givon timo. This pattorn is at present of large 
firms or groups of firms dominating industry, of restricted c Om~ 
petition and a premium on stability of profits, The federation ahd 
amalgamation of industfial units has proceeded alongside of the 
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corresponding federation and amalgamation of unionse Their unity, 
both internally and vis-a-vis the employers, has become something 
which their leaders hesitate to endanger by "unconstitutional" 
action. There is the same emphasis on stability and security in 
the world of labour as in tho business world, at least so far as its 
leaders are concerned. This is reflectod in the declining use of 
strike action on a national scale, in the Mond-Turner conferences, 
and in the long-term wage agreements concluded in a number of 
' Industries. In general, industries where the employers! side is 
highly integrated have a corresponding emphasis on stability from 
the Trade Union side. The idea of “industrial peace" is rolated 


historically to the desire of many industries to “oliminate cute — 
throat competition", 3 65K 


" a 


The relative ease with which present day Trade Union leaders can 

get together with employers, for the solution of wages problems, jis 
frequently interpreted as part of a sinister compact between employer 
and Trade Unions at the expense of the consumer. In return for wage 
concessions, tho Trade Unions are said to connive at monopolistic 
policies of high prices and restricted production. It is important 
to disentangle the modicum of truth which lurks in such assortions,. 
Otherwise there is the danger that they will lead to wholesale 
condemnation of the Unions with effects perhaps opposite to thoso 
intended by the theorists, | 


High Wages - High Prices 


Tho effect of Trade Union pressure on wage lovels is discussed in 
Chapter V. It is difficult to isolate from other economic flactors, 
But there is lithkle doubt that without it the "degree of monopoly" 
in the economic system as a whole would be greater, The compact at 
the expense of the consumer would only work in single industries, 

In such industries, Trade Unions will almost inevitably support a 
rise in prices from a short-term point of view, if that is the only 
way they can gct wages up to the level they think is fair. But they 
are not likely to support restriction in production, for this will 
mean that many of their mombers become unemployed, and that tho 
Union membership falls, with less coming in to the Unions! coffers 
from contributions, and more going out of them in umemployment b3ne- 
fite Unemployment seems to havo a more adverse cffect on Union 
strength than a failure to raise wages, So any short-term support 
for high prices is likely to be offset by its long-term consequences. 


There are however cases where, through technical improvements, an 
industry is able to increase profits without handling on the full 
benefit to the consumer in the form of lower prices, I1 such . 
circumstances, relatively high wages may be paidy particularly to 
the skilled workers in the industry, who offen dominate the Union. 
These high wages make for "Aindustrial peace", even if there is a 
good deal of unemployment. This is broadly what happened in the 
fron and steel industry between the wars. Yet though” the Trade 
Union in this case welcomed the ‘situation, and obtained: - wage in-~ 
creases for the lowor paid workers, who form the majority, as well 
as for the skilled clite, its leaders have beon conscious that thoir 
wages were not increasing as fast as profits, They can therofore 
guite logically support the nationalisation of the industry, on the 
grounds that it would mean oven greater technical progress and even 
higher wages, with moro stablo employment, . 


It is doubtful also, whether Union support for high prices is 
really worth very much to the omployors. If the latter are dote re 
mined to kecp prices up, the attitude of the Unions is not likoly 
to be decisive eithor way. On the other hand, as a rule even the 
most integrated indusbrial groupings do nbt uso their power to 
restrict production and raise prices to anything like its full 
extent. In many casos they would claim they do not uso it at all. 
It is generally believed that adverse public. opinion, and the possi- 
bility of political counter-measures, are important in holding then 
bake. Since much of the criticism might be expectod from political 
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labour, the fact that important Unions abstain from such criticism, 
even if they do not actively support the monopolists, would possibly 
encourage the latter to go further in their restrictionism than they 
would do otherwise. ES EEO, OPEN GS ee a 


However the ovils of unomployment and the need to increaso national 
productivity are sufficiently obvious to prevent the Trade Unions as 
a whole from entering into any long-term compact with the restric~- 
tlonist olements in industry. They got on best with tho large firm 
and tho federated firm, because such firms tend to pay better wages 
and to observe agroements, and because they are easier to deal with. 
Exceptions to this would be the handful of very large concerns which 
try to attain their objective of "industrial peace" without the help 
of the Trade Unions. But in general the trend towards large-scale 
‘industry is welcomed rather than opposed. This is much more because 
‘it helps to produce industrial peace than because it goes with 
imperfect competition, Moreover, even stability seeking Trade 

Union leadres would prefer a socialised to a cartclised industry, 
even if they prefer the latter to a highly competitive industry 

ia which price-cutting may be dono by means of wage-cutting,. 


No Yrade Union is likely to oppose for any length of time a change 
Which will benefit the majority of wage-carners,. In the short-term, 
the Unions seek to avoid theiundermining of their own institutional 
status and poworss; opposition, in the past from some of them to 
family allowances and state insurance might be thought of in this 
ways But the counter-pressure of the advantage to their members of 
' the "social wage" is decisive in fhe long run. The 1.U.C. is itself 
committed in favour of family allowances and social insurance on the 
lines of the Beveridge report, Téchnical obstructiveness, though 
sometimes irritating, is far less serious than in the past, when the 
Craft Unions were most dominant. The rise of wider types of Unionis. 
and.the inevitable progressive replacement of manual skills by 
mechnical aids are loaving onyl.small pockets of the old-style 
monipoly-of skill, expressed in domarcation rules, apprenticeship 
rules and the refusal to work new processes, There is, of course, 
atime lag, The older membors of a Union may date from a previous 
technological era. But thoro is-usually a more progressive section 
anxious to come to torms with the new techniques, 


As has so frequently been pointed out, the defensive measures of 
Trade Unionism are a natural roaction to the instabilities of the 
trade cyclo, If employment in industry can be maintained at a high 
level, the raison d'etre for many of these measures will disappear. 
But it is a little unreasonable to expect that: the mere promise of 
full employment. and the assumption that with our new-found under- 
standing it can be maintained, aro enough in themselves to justify 
the Unions fin abandoning all their precautions, It may be hoped 
that the Trade Unions will co-operate in a concerted effort for 
full employment, provided thoy have safeguards. 


Lack of Uniform Structure on both sides of industry. 


The Trado Union movement was not erected on any general plan, It 
has grown up sectionally, by a process of evolution which has lagged 
behind economic needs, The time-lag is just as evident on the other 
side of indystry. MThere,:.too, there is the same multiformity. 

The advantage of multifommity is that each organisation fits its 

own conditions. The disadvantage is that improvements tend to 
spread slowly, through instituional inertia, - Improvements usually 
call for centralised knowledge and adjustment. Trade Unions and 
employers! associations have by now succeeded to a large extent 

in evolving from a district to a nat‘onal basis, But there is 
Little progress towards q national wage policy for industry as a 
whole. In spito of its grcatly increased influence, the T,U.C, 
could only concern itself directly with the wage policy of the 
separate Unions to the extont to‘which the Unions thomselvos decided 
to.use the-rmechinory of tho T.U.C. for the purpose. In fact it has 
only recently bogun to-work out a. goporad economic policy, In the 
long run, the existonce of such a po icy will have a big effect on 
the policies of the separate Uniofis, and will pave the way for the 
next stop in intogration. ey 
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. fhe multiformity of Trade Unionism corresponds to the oven ia 
multiformity of industry itself, No two firms, no two factories aro 

 Oxactly alike. Tho most that can be said that the samo basic 
Situation exists in coach industrial unit, and that in each thoro has 

grown up somo mothod of dealing with it. Ina majority of large 

and medium units, employing more than a hundrod workors, Trade 


| - ‘Unions will onter in somo forme But tho form will vary enormously 


It will dever4 among othor things on (a) the degree of Union 
organisation (b) the attitude to Trade Unions of the management , 
both higher and lower (c) back history (d) local trade conditions, 
Personalities, on both sides, will play a big parte | 


Peronnel Management 


It is against this highly varying background thet the idea of & 
personnel management” has develbpede .» In many industrial units f 
there is no such thing, and in others it is more of an embellishment 
than @ serious function. But at its best, personnel management 
aspires to be the Science of industrial relations, Poersonnel 
Management connects on one side with production technique, and on 
another side with medical and welfare matters. But it has well- 
defined sphere of its own, the sphere of human relationse In 
appointing a personnel or labour-manager, a firm may use the 
personnel department either as an alternative to dealing with the 
Unions (through this will not be stated), or as the agency through 
whixh it deals with the Unions, In this country, the theory of 
- labour management, as expressed in training and the text-books, is 
framed on the assumption that Trade Unions are recognised and 
encouraged, In general, if a firm thinks the human and welfare 
angles in industry have been overdone, this will ‘ehoW lvbvar nou i. 
the complete absence of a personnel manager or in definite ox~- 
clusion of Trade Unions, but in having a personnel manager with onl 
nominal duties and powers and in waking only perfunctcry contacts 
with the Trade Unions. This still leaves an appreciable proportion 
of firms, both medium and large, in which the higher management is 
more serious in its intentions, Perhaps the Works Manager or Gener. 
Manager may have a flair on the human side and may attend to this 
part of the management, Or a Labour Manager may be appointed who 
is not only enterprising but allowed and encotraged to be so. Such 
appointments are increasingly numerouse | 


They are resulting in a seowing number of experiments, largely 
independent of each other, applied in separate industrial units, 
each of which is more or less unique in its human buildeupe. Of 
these experimonts it might be said that they were scientific in 
intention, that is to say, theyseek to estabjish by empirical means 
the conditions necessary to increase production and improve 
sndustrial morale. But too often the records kept are inadoquate, 
and there is no check on the axr-~crimenters! statement thst such- 
and-such a factor was responsible for improved production. 4 great 
deal of systematic work still needs to be done on recording and 
observational techniques. 


War-time experience has been a great stimulus. There has never bee 
a time when people in industry were so willing to exchange ideas, 
Moreover, whereas in the past the Trade Unions have regarded welfa: 
nffice@?gs and personnel managers with a good deal of suspicion, 
since the war the demand for their appointment has largely been 
from the Trade Union side, and this trend has been encouraged by 
the policy of the Ministry of Labour, 


Industrinlism as we know it 1s perhaps 250 years old. Trade 

Unions as we know them are about 70 years old. “Labour Management’ 

is not much more than the 40 yesars old. The dates may be 

arbitrary, but the perspective is clear, Turning to the future, 

it is practically vertain that industrialism, Trade Unions and 

Labour Management all have by far the greater part of their histor 

and evolution ahead of them, Thoir continous development is ‘ 
assured, so far as we can tell, whatever the political future may 3 
be. Evon tho Fascist and National Socialist regimes, have had to a 


advance as a factor in increasing productivitye 


es 


a vali, 


Manufacture their own organisations to take the place of Trade, 
Unions. Under socialism in the U.S.S.Re, at the othor extreme the 
human problems of industrial managemént have also be met and faced 


r 


by specialists using scientific tochniques, 


Moreover it is highly probable that as we get a scientific ap 
Standing of the working of social groups, the interactions that take 
place within them and between them and authorities set over thom, 
and when we have explored the factors, individual and social, which 
cause variations in industrial output, this understanding will bi 
central to the whole situation and will replace the conflicts, | 
bargains and negotiations of industrial relations as we know them, 


Any promaturo claim, however, that by scientific management we can 

"do without Trade Unions" is likely to do fatal harm to the embryo 
science, by raising higher barriers of suspicion on the workers! 

side. Workers! organisation are sometimes inclined to believe that 
any reseerch that they do not themselve undertake is directed aga\inst. 
them and their interests, This is one good reason why a enka 
part of the reaearch in this field bught to’ be undertaken by in- | 


dependent research bodies, in consultative collaboration both wit 
employers and Trade Unions. 


Further observations and resoarch needed 


One of the lessons learnt in drafting this report, has been the 
immediate scope for further inquirios. At almost every turn the 
research workor is confronted by the lack of datas In the attempt to 
produce a general picture in a roasonable time, it has been necessary 
to loave many gaps unfillod and to reply to a lrage extent on 
published material To make good these defioncies, there is need both 
of competent observers in industry itself and also for much more work 
to be done by the social science departments of Universities and by 
other resocarch bodies, 


Tho two major probloms 


How does all this fit in with modern ideas of “planning"? There seem 
to be two major problems which have to be solved by phanners, whether 
socialist, authoritarian or on the democratic mixed-economy pattern 
which is probably the most relevant for consideration in our own 
countrye The two problems are related, The first is economic, the 
problem of determining wage-levols in such a way as to give tho 
greatest benefit to the community as a wholo,g The second is the 
social and psychological problem of building a cohesive and inte- 
grated socioty, in which tho different groups co-operate and in which 
the members of each industrial group pull together, If the wage 
structure is wrong, it is much more difficult to secure social 
cohesiveness, But without this cohesiveness, a society forfeits the 
advantage of a productive energy which spreads to all its members, 
There is plenty of evidence from our own war effort as well as from 
Russian Stakhanovism that group attitudes and enthusiasms make a vast 
different to group output, a difference which ranks with technical 


Planning in a society which has already developed into complexity 
must in effect bo re=plamming based on what is already there, This 
is particularly true of democratic mixed-economy planning, which aims 
at avoiding head-on conflicts and revolutionary clean sweeps by a 
process of infiltration. Whether the plan is for blitzed London or 
for post-war industry, the clean sweep is out of the question. 


What is the best way of using our existing institutions to effect 
these two aims, the economic: aim of optimum wage distribution and 
the social aim of pulling toegther ? ) 


Coordination of Wage Policy 


The main difficulty in attaining the first aim is that each union and 
employers! association makes its own separate bargain over wages, and 
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ea 
to the eer as a whole. Fhe, Bd hoo way in which wages are 
he bee ed SY planning theorists, and many 
een: advanced for @. tere rational distribution of the 
pheduct of labour: The basic &0e#-in'such schemes is that. thé 
proportion of wages to profits should be agreed in advance between 
the two sides. Profit-sharing and co-partnership are extensions 
of this idea, but would hardly be successful unless it were applied 
on a national scale. So long as they are applied only by indi- 
vidual firms, or even industries, they are likely to fall short of 
the broad aim of economic adjustment and also of the aim of removing 
economic suspit¢ion between groups. There are also difficulties 
of accountancy: profits have proved GAS tSCaLY to measure and define, 


Ideally, the consumer should come first. He should be entitled 
to receive the product as cheaply as it can be produced, subject 
only to adequate rewards being given to capital and. labour, Capital 


' must receive as much reward (and no more) as will suffice to attract 


it and to compensate for risks run. Labour must receive. as much 
reward as is required for adequate subsistence at the standards of 
the day, and such additional reward as is required to attract or 
create the necessary skill for the various functions to be filled, 
Both rewards are fixed by conditions which are independent of the 
value of the product. If there is a balance over and above the 
sum of the rewards, the price of the product should be reduced, ane 
vice versa, 


To get anything like this ideal arrangement, it would be necessary, 


‘in the first place, to have a much greater control by the State over 
profit margins than is at present possible except in State-owned 


enterprise. Not only would this control have to be effective, but 
the workers would have to believe in its efficacy. A high level 

of mutual confidence, and of economic understanding among the masses, 
would be called fori A rising standard of living, due to increased 
industrial efficiency (social as well as technical) would certainly 
be satisfactory to wage-earners and would curtail wage-demands, so 
long aS incqualities betwecn industries and between occupations were 
kept to the minimum by constant review, © But the current standard 
of living will depend:.for a long time, so far as can be foreseen, on 
events external to the economy as well as on what is achieved at 
home » This being the case, it is never going to be easy to assess 
the rewards due to capital and to labour, independently of the value 
of the product. | POR. 


Tao "social" wage-redistribution of income. 


In practice, state planners in a mixed economy will have to make the 
best use they can of wages, prices and taxes in distributing thé 
national income, Having first decided the proportions to go on 
investment and.on consumption, they will then try to ensure that 
nobody falls below the minimum standards of welfare which the commin- 
ity can afford at the time, while there remain sufficicnt economic 
incentives and rewards to give maximum output and efficiency. The 
State will probably have partial control over prices; it will 
control wages in the nationalised industries, and thus indirectly 
influence the general wage level. Such legislation as the Wages 
Bill will make Yor uniformity of wages within the diffcrent 
industries, Where industries are reconstructing themselves with 
the help of State subsidies, they will be required to raise their 
wage levels where this is necessary to attract labour. But whereas 
control. of prices and wages will remain incomplete in a mixed 
dconomy, incomes can always be redistributed by taxing the be tter 
off to provide increased social]. services and perhaps subsidies for 
important items in the cost of living. This has, the advantage of 
being uniform and of causing the minimum of integfcrence to the 
existing wage-bargaining institutions, which ho ver, continue 

to have a useful function in stimulating the cffioicncy of capital 
by the wage-pressure they maintain. An adjustment of the share 

of labour through taxation has the further advantage that ‘the 
money is spent on highly desirable things like health ‘and education, 


and T.U.C., will come to agree will concentrate on a raising of the 


ft is likely that the "national wages policy" on which Prade Uniens, 7 


"social Wage", by an incrcase in social scrvices, by the fixing of 

a national minimum wage and by family allowanccs, a shorter wor 
weck, holidays with pay and similar measures. - It is possible that 
by raising the "social wage", the share of labour (which equals the 
share of wagcs plus the social wage) will increase. So far, a 
proportion of wagec-earners' income has becn taken from them by 
taxation, mostly indirect, and then given back in socially desirable 
forms. To finance further benefits to wage-carners from taxes 
levicd on the better off will be quite another proposition, and 

may well raise acute political controversy.  . : 


Moreover, cven though a redistribution of incomes wWére achieved in 


this way, it would aye ,? over the rank and file suspicion that 
. 


they do not have the air share of the proceeds of industry and | 
that profits and dividends are excessive, It would take an education- 
al campaign on an unparalleled scale to convince the rank and file 

that improved social services had rectificd their share. Yet the 
Suspicion of unfairness in the sharing process is the greatest 

obstacle to that social pulling together which we have agreed to be 

So important for cffective planning, and of at least equal importance 
with the economic effects of redistribution. 


Wagc-issucs as such are probably not as important to rank and file 
Wage-carners as omc might suppose from the way they are stressed in 
Trade Union negotiations. They form rather the focussing point for 
Suspicion between groups and resentment of authority. The essential 
lubricant for a planned cconomic system is the confidence of its 
productive wrkers that:its bencfits are bcing shared. on a.fair basig. 
The quarrel is not with income diffcrentials as such,~-but with ‘unjust’ 
differentials. | on on er fe 


For socicty to pull togcther in a mixcd economy, many more people = 
including workcrs and managements — havc got to be educated in the. 
elements of our cconomic situation. The education must start in the 
schools and continue both nationally, through mdia like broadcasting 
and films, and in the individual factory and workshop, Mct:ods of 
joint, consultation and of explaining industrial issues, both large 
and small, to the rank and filc, must be vastly developed and cxtended. 
At the same time, research is urgently necdcd into industrial inccn— 
tives, into the problem of boreday, into anxicties and discontents 
which may hang over from thc past. Only a grcat drive of this kind, 
comparable to the war effort but going beyond it in certain respects, 
will crcatc sufficient understanding and goodwill to overcome the 
difficultics of a system essentially based on compromise, Anyone 
can sec the merits and demerits of a revolutionary solution; but 

to gct the people behind a compromise solution thcy must first under-— 
stand it. Otherwise they will fall back on attitudes of mingled 
apathy and mistrust. This is particularly neccessary when we Cannot 
be absolutcly assurcd of a steadily rising standard of living, ee 
which is in itself the most effcctive argument for any systcm, The 
confidcencc that is necdcd must be ablc to transcend temporary set- 
backs, 
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PRIVATE & CONFIDENTIAL. 


BRUTVERST TY OF BRISTOL 


RECONSTRUCTION RESEARCH GROUP. 


REPORT No.F.1. 
First Report on the Investigations at Three Factories of 
: Tl stol Aeroplane Company. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 
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Since the re-armament programme began, the Aircraft 
Industry has developed in Bristol to such an extent that it now ’ 
absorbs by far the greatest single group of insured labour. The 
rate of intake has been very rapid; after the war there is : 
likely to be a considerable decline in numbers. 


The present size has only been attained by large-scale 
immigration into Bristol and by the diversion on to aircraft 
production of many workers from other industries and occupations. 
When the process of expansion is reversed, numbers of these 
will wish to leave Bristol. Of those who want to remain, some 
will wish to leave their present job. 


The purpose of this investigation has been to determine 
the composition, previous history and present conditions of life 
and work of those now at B.A.o., and to sound them on their 
future intentions. 


The method has been to take a random sample of workers from 
selected shops at three of the principal B.A.C. factories, and 
by interviews, supplemented by the firm's records, to collect 
the facts and opinions which relate to the questions under review. 
A total of 761 workers were interviewed. The first fruits of 
the investigation are described in the following report. 


The final results of the enquiry can be summarised in the 
following approximate estimate. 


There is a consistent "hard core" comprising about 50; 
of the total sample, who are in general satisfied with their 
conditions of life and of work and who desire to go on living in 
Bristol and working at B.A.C. 


Another 10% are unlikely to go on earning their living 
efter the war. 


A further 15 are unlikely to go on living in Bristol; this 
group includes those who have the idea of emigrating. 


The remaining 257%, would like to go on living in Bristol 
but not to go on working at B.A.C. More than half of these 
hope to go back to their old job, and many others have definite 

_ preferences for their future work. | 


As a whole, it appears that the working population 
represented in this sample has been able to adjust iself much 
better, in spite of present difficulties, than might have been 
expected under the conditions of expansion which the war has 
imposed. | 
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INVESTIGATION AT THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY. 


(1) THE BRISTOL BACKGROUND. 


It is common knowledge that Bristol's industries have in 

the past been very well diversified. Since the 191) war and 
until the years immediately preceding the present war the city 
provided a well-balanced variety of outlets for all types of skill 
and for both sexes. Most of the important local products, (e@.g. 
tobacco, acotne and paper goods) were experiencing ea. relatively 
iiitic-denunk.. This stability was reflected in the comparative 
ease with which Bristol surmounted the 1931 slump, 

Table 1 . below gives the figures for Bristol insured workers 
in 19243 and 1937 in the case of all industries which on either 
date employed more than 5,000 workers. 


TABLE 1. Bristol estimated numbers of Insured Persons, aged 16 - 6k, 
at July 1923 and July 1937. 


/ Estimated numbers | Increase (+) | Number in cach 


of Insured persons | or industry asf | 
INDUSTRY. ed 16 - 64. | Decrease (-) | of total insured 
| 1923 5 % of July '23.) persons in area 


at July 1937. 
Distributive 
trades, L,., 150 2h.» 570 +/2e2 16.8 


Motor vehicles, 


cycles & aircraft. 3,060 13,610 + 34..8 94 
Building. 8,400 } 13,600 +61.9 9d. | 
Tobacco. 8,650 7,690 ~li.1 5.3 


Cardboard boxes 


paper bags etc. 6, 320 7; 500 +18.7 502 

Boots, shoes etc. 5,050 3,110 -38.4, 201 

Dock etc. service. 5, 330 2,870 “46.2 2.0 

Cocoa, chocolate, 7,600 2,260" -/0. 3 1“ 

All other industries.| 63,020 69,930 +11.0 48,2 a | 

TOTAL, all | 

industries 121,580 | ly, 940- +19.2 100.0 
| & services. - . : nae Ae 

. : 


Extracted from Table XIX (p.307) of the Mimtes of Evidence taken 
before the Barlow Commission. The evidence was supplied by the 
Ministry of Labour. 


2 
Between these years, Messrs. J.S. Fry & Sons Ltd., moved their 
large chocolate factory out of the Bristol Exchange arca to a new 
site at Somerdale (in the Keynsham Exchange area) about 4 miles to 
the South East of Bristol. 
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Page 2. 
It will be seen that in 1937 the Distributive Trades still 
constituted by far the greatest single demand for lebour, Both 
in the percentage of total insured persons and in the rate of 
increase over the preceding 13 years, Bristol's emphasis on 
Distribution was holding its ow in comparison with other cities 
of similar size. This reflected Bristol's importance as 
"capital" of the South-West. 
Another index of prosperity until the war is given by 
Bristol's proportionate concentration on Building. The percentage 
of the total of insured workers who were engaged in the building 
industry was in Bristol in 1937 higher than that for any other 
city of comparable size, and higher even than that for London 
and the Home Counties. 
The changes over the same period reflected a decline in the 
other industries which had been for a long time the basis of 
Bristol's prosperity. As was noted above, the apprently catastrophic 
decline in chocolate manufacture was in fact due to the migration 
of one large factory to a new site just outside the city; on the 
other hand, there was a serious decline in the local boot and shoe 
industry. The Portof bse was also passing through a difficult 
period; this is shown in the marked decrease in the number of dockers. 
The phenomenal increase in the- ienet industry was, however, 
not even by 1937 the corollary of a general decline in the industrial 
activity or in the Ne of Bristol... It was a new cleus 
superimposed om the earlier pattern. During these preceding years 
it had achieved a fourfold increase (i.e. from 2.5% of the total 
insured population inl923 to 9.4% in 1937). The greater part | 
of this increase was compressed into the last few years of this 


period, and 1937 by no means saw the end of the upward movement. 


a —_——_ — 


tone drop recorded in Fable 1. appears to be somewhat misleading. 
The average daily number of casual labourers working in the Port 
of Bristol only fell by 1%: between 1923 and 1937. It is hoped 
at a later date to prepare a report on the position and future 
prospects of the Port of Bristol, in the City's econony. 
2 

Throughout this paper the single word "aircraft" is used to 
describe the Ministry of Labour industrial category which includes 
the manufacture of motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft. : 
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There were very few women engaged in the Aicraft industry . 


by 1938, In this year 80% of all aircraft workers were males 
aged 21 - 64, The only available figures’ showing the increase 


in the number of Bristol aircraft workers refer to this sex and 


age group. In view of. the high proportion of the total which 
they reprdaented even in 1938 it is possible to use these figures 
as an adequate index of the total rise in employment in aircraft 
factories in the area. The figures are given in Table 2. below. 


TABLE 2. BRISTOL AREA: Estimated Numbers of Insured Men, Aged 21-61, 
employed in the aircraft industry, 1931-1938. 


—— — ee 


Ministry of Labour | 
July count. | 1931] 1932 | 1933] 1934} 1935) 1936] 1937 | 1938 


| Number of men 


21-64. employed. | 4065 [3,840 [4,375 | 45350 | 5,090 | 8,070 10, 880| 14,068 


— 


total insured men | a | 
aged 21 = 64. 5.1 Le6Bt 5h 3 6.3 9.0 bie 4: ds 


——— deltas 


Percentage of | Pe | 


This table shows the extent to which the increase in the number 
of aircraft workers is identified with the period of re-armament which : 
' culminated in the war years, Security considerations prevent the 
inclusion in this paper of details of the subsequent increases in 
the numbers absorbed by Bristol's contribution to aircraft production. 
It must suffice here to say that, though the increases from 1935 to 


1938 were very striking, the changes since then have been even 


more emphatic. 


1 . 
Extracted from Table 23 (p.25) of "The Population of Bristol" by 
H.A. Shannon & EB. Grebenik. (N.I.E.S.R. Occasional Papers No.2, 
published by Cambridge University Press 19,3; price 7/6 net). 
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If the increase were due to a normal change in consumer 
demandy and if at the same time it had occurred during a period 
in which the supply and mobility of labour were normal, it might 
be possible to discount some of the seriousness of this distortion. 
In point of fact, however, the distortion has resulted from the 
abnormal conditions of war economy and in no way corresponds with 
& permanent new equilibrium, It is, therefore, vital to attempt 
a forecast of the probabie sequel to the wartime situation, tn 
respect both of the residual demand for labour in the aircraft 
industry when war contracts finish and of the residual supply of 
labour when the purely wartime determinants have disappeared. 

Apart from the natural increase in the wrking stiiatiin, 
the increase in the number of employees in any industry can only 


be achieved through three channels:- 


a) By immigration of workers from outside the area under review, 


b) By transference, voluntary or compulsory, from other 
industries or occupations within the area. 

c) By the engagement of men, and even more of women, who were 

not previously gainfully occupied. 

Each of these three methods of recruitment has operated in 
providing the immense influx of workers into Bristol's aircraft 
factories; as the demand for labour in the industry falls ib 
its new post-war level, each will be to a greater or a less 
degree reversed. A proportion of the employees have gathered no 
roots here and will wish to return to their previous homes or 
to try their fortunes elsewhere. Many of the workers borrowed 
from other occupations will have to return to them. Many will 
be needed for new peacetime industries. Those wartime employees 
who were previously not gainfully occupied will not all be 
available - even if they were needed - for aircraft production ; 
many are housewives doing a double job for the duration, 

At the same time, a number of workers - and particularly 
of younger men - have been in the forces or in other branches of 
the war effort. Many of these are Bristolians and will return to 
their city expecting and deserving a good job. 
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Page 5. 
Such is the qualitative outline of the statement of 


account which will have to be balanced before Bristol can revert 


to equilibrium after the war; planned reconstruction, however, 


demands a quantitative analysis. So vast have been the fluctuations 


in the demand for lebour and in the supply of labour that their 
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magnitude can only be grasped and met by a detailed study of the | a 
composition of the workers now engaged in the industry. : | 4 
Even this is not enough. In common with other groups of 
the community, workers have willingly accepted many restrictions 
on their freedom of choice, on the grounds that such restrictions 


are necessary for the fullest deployment of our national resources. 


Their brothers in the forces have no freedom of choice between if 
the various fighting fronts; for their part, many workers are 
now employed in areas and in occupations which they would not [ 
themselves have selected, and in which they have no desire to 


remain after the war, One of the first fruits of victory will be 


the restoration of prewar liberty of action; what must be avoided 
is the pre-war corollary, theoretical liberty and actual unemployment. | 
In order to plan ahead it. is thus essential to be able to forecast | 
whet the situation will be in terms of the supply of labour available 
for each industry and in each locality. 
The function of planning will be to balance the probable 
future supply of labour against the future demand; this probable 
future supply can only be gauged by penetrating beyond the narrow 
vista of official statistics (and even in their own sphere 
official statistics are often deficient) and by gaining a real 
and direct insight into the future inseliden of those now 
employed in building aircraft. How many of the immigrants are 
likely to ead to stay in Bristol after the war? How many 
transferred workers prefer their present job to their previous 
trade? How many of those not previously siaridlies are likely to 
remain in industry? ‘What are the chief motivating factors behind 
each of these individual decisions? 


It was with the purpose of finding an answer to these questions 


that the present investigation was undertaken. 


Page 6, 
(2) METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 
The investigation described below would not have haan 
possible if the Reconstruction Research Group had failed to 
secure the full co-operation both of the management of the 


Bristol Aeroplane Company and of the B.A.C. Shop Stewards. 


Grateful acknowledgments must be made to all who, by their 
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support and help, enabled the Group to carry out their work. . 
The fieldwork at the Bristol Aeroplane Company's factories | 


was in the first instance intended as a pilot enquiry. There 
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have been very few recorded exemples of similar investigations; 
| the whole technique must be considered as experimental and 
| somewhat immature. The results achieved, which are described 
| in the following pages, should therefore be judged with the 
| | leniency which this immaturity denerves.- 


As a study in method, it was originally intended that a 


. sample should be taken from one geographical unit, i.e. from 


one shop of one works. . This would have given about 200 


interviews. It would of course have been impossible to extract 
from such an enquiry any general conclusions as to the composition i 
or the probable future intentions of the employees of this city's 
aircraft factories, 

It is perhaps an index to the enthusiasm and keenness in 
co-operation of the Bristol Aeroplane Company: that even before 
the enquiry had started its scope had been extended to include 
a total possible semple of over 1,100 drawn from three different 
factories. 

This extension of the scope of the survey has made it 
more justifiable to generalise from the resulting material. It 
must be recognised, nseietiieasla that there are at all stages serious 
dangers in any attempt to extrapolate too far beyond the immediate 
range of the field material. Whatever general statements it 
may be possible to make on the subject of the aircraft industry in 
Bristol, there is absolutely no justification at this stage for 
making any comment on the situation or prospects of other local industries. 
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The Factories. 

As was stated above, three separate factories were included 
in the investigation. Together, these cover the main activities 
of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, eclipse aircraft and aero 


engine manufacture. They also portray in miniature ‘the 


historical picture of the growth of the company. One of the 


three works is the mighty complex which has grown up around the 


premises first occupied by B.A.C. before the last war; the other 


two were well established before the beginning of this war. 

If the selection of these three works for study has 
introduced a tint » it is probably on the grounds that insufficient 
weight has been given to the in recent establishments. There 
has, on the other hand, veen considerable mobility of workers 
between the company's various divisions, and the ee of the 
individual premises must not be confused with the length of 
employment of its present personnel. Reference to Appendix 1, 
will show that while the duration of employment at one of the 
three factories studied is characteristic of the total sample 
there are at the other works significant deviations from the. 
average for the whole sample. Before attemping to gencralise 
for the whole industry it would, therefore, be necessary to 
make certain corrections on this score. 

Another possible source of bias lies in the fact that all 
three works are fairly close to each other, and together lie 
rather outside the general pattern of Bristol's development. 
Other works now occupied by B.A.V.- would, if included in the 
investigation, have somewhat modified this strong geographical 
bias. On the other hand, the aircraft industry is now definitely 
established in the area to the North-East of Bristol, and it 
may not have been altogether unrealistic to concentrate on those 
factories which are most likely to survive the LOPE of 
retrenchment which the end of the war will make necessary. 

This investigation does not cover clerical or administrative 
steff..— 
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The Shops. 

The total number of employees in these three factories is 
very large. Moreover, two at least of them occupy extensive 
sites. It was therefore decided that it would prove impracticable 


to include even the whole of these works in the investigation. 


As a result of this decision, the Personnel Department undertook 
to select for study a proportion of the total number of shops; : 
the condition was of ccurse that the shops thus selected should ; 
be representative in each case of the factory of which they . ) | 
formed a part. | 
It will be appreciated that if the shops had been selected | 
for some arbitrary reason - for example, on the’ grounds that the 
workers in them could be more easily spared. for interview in the | 
chosen shops without affecting production - a serious bias might : 
have been introduced, The choice of "representative" shops 


was recommended by the firm's Personnel Manager's Department 
(after consultation with the Union representatives). 

This choice was governed by the five considerations given 
below: = 


i) All main occupations are represented in the same 
proportion as in the firm's total manning. 


ii) Degrees of skill are similarly correct in comparison 
with the total manning. 


iii) The selected shops have undergone a typical degree of 
dilution. 


iv) Two of the works include a number introduced since the 
re-armament programme: the third still depends to a 
substantial extent on the “hard core" of North-East 
Bristol engineers. 

v) Wartime developments are fully represented. 


There is another means of checking whether the composition 


BoP pie. Von. 2, Sr ae eae 


of the final sample accurately represents the total manning of 

these factories. This is by comparing the characteristics of 

this sample with such facts as are already known about the employees 
at the three works; the latter data which give the proportions 

of workers in certain categories, are obtained as a statistical 


statement from the firm's records. If there is a high degree of 
correspondence between such attributes of the final sample and 


those of the total population at the works, this almost certainly 


7 $ M * ro yi 5 “a \ NEA 
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implies both that the original selection of shops was 


representative and that the sample from this selection was at 


random. This comparison is made in Appendix 1. 
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The sample. 


‘ The total manning in the selected shops amounted to 4,885. 
From this number a sample was taken at random in the following 
‘ way. Certain of the firm's personnel records are printed on 
long "run off" sheets, each of which contains an ene of about 
Ul, names. As a sample of about 1,000 was required, it was 
decided to take three names off each sheet; throughout the 
process the names taken were the lst, 7th and last on each sheet. 
The resulting random sample comprised 1,060 names, or 21.7% of 
the total manning. 
Fuller details, including the distribution of the sample 
between the three factories involved on the investigation are 
given later in this report (Table 3, page 11). 


The record data. 


For each of the selected workers, the firm supplied a sheet 
containing such details as were available in the personnel record 
files. This sheet contained the following information: 


Clock number (for identification purvoses) 
Date of birth 

Date of engagement 

Hex 

Full-time or part-time 

Time-work or piece-work 

Division in which employed 

Department in which employed 

Degree of skill 

Details of training, upgrading etc. 
Present rate 

Details of rate increases 

Average weekly earnings over first 10 weeks of financial year 
Previous industrial history 


4& copy of the record sheet is included as Appendix 2 to this 
Report. It will be noted that the worker's name and address, 
ortginarty included, were cut out of the form, in order to conceal 
the identity of those coming forward for interview. The address 


was asked as a question at the interview in order to give an 


opportunity for witholding it. 
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The interview, 


Each of the 1,060 workers was next invited to attend for an 
interview. The invitation was made in the form of a personal 
letter, explaining the purpose of the enquiry and asking for 
co-operation. It. was also explained that all who attended the 
interview would be entitled to remain clocked-in, so that they 
would not lose financially by their attendance. 

These letters were handed over to the firm in sealed envelopes. 

The firm then wrote on the outside of the envelope the time and 
the place which had been set aside for the recipient to be 
interviewed. 

The interviews were conducted by two experienced interviewers, 
Miss Frances Buckland and Miss Mary Glover. The management 
made available separate rooms in which privacy was assured; as far 
as possible these rooms had no association with the firm's Labour 
Departments. . Thus in one case a room previously used as a 
barber's shop was taken over for the enquiry. Every effort was 
made to avoid any suggestion that the enquiry was identified with 
the management, and to avoid any chance that statements made in 
the course of the interview could be connected with the individual 
who made them. To achieve this, the interviewers were kept 
unaware of the names of the interviewees, The Interview Sheet 
was linked with its appropriate record sheet by means of the 
clock number, but thenceforward the case was given its own Serial 
Number, Only the Reconstruction Research Group is thus able to 
identify a particuler worker with his answers, and that only 
via his clock number, 

A copy of the questionnaire is included as Appendix 3. 

Fifteen minutes were originally allowed for each interview; it 
was later found possible to reduce this time to ten minutes. | 
Interviews were arranged during both day and night shifts. 

When workers failed to turn up at the stated time, they were 
again approached and asked whether their absence was due to unwillingness 
to co-operate or due to the fact that they had not been able to attend : 


at that particular hour. If an employee stated that he was not 


interested or if he subsequently failed to attend at a second time 
fixed for him he was classified as a "refusal®. 


. 


This second approach also revealed a small number of 


Pace ll. 


employees who were no longer available for interview because 


they had left the factory since the record sheets had been 


prepared, or because they were ill or were otherwise absent from 


work, These "non availables"® were excluded from the total 


effective sample. 


The numbers falling into each category at each of the 


three factories are given in Table 3 below:- 


TABLE 3. The B.A.C. Interview Sample: Total Manning in the 


Selected Shops, Original Sample, Effective Sample and 
Numbers Refusing to Attend for Interview. 


Division; 


| AIRCRAFT. | RODNEY. 


ENGINES . - TOTAL. — 
MANNING IN THE 
SELECTED SHOPS. 1, 782 868 2,255 L., 885 
Selected at 
random for 351 181 528 1,060 
interview. 
Left, 
transferred,’ or 
otherwise not 26 13 64. 103 
aveilable,. 
TOTAL’ EFFECTIVE 
SAMPLE. 325 168 4.64, 957 
Effective sample as 
Refused, | 32 38 126 196 
INTERVIEWED. 293 130 338 761 
Refused as | 
fo of total 9.87 22.6) 27.2% 20.573 


effective sample. 


— 
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THE REFUSALS. 


It will be seen from the above Table that ‘a considerable 


proportion of those invited to attend for interview failed to 
do so. ‘The exclusion of sShese might under some circumstances 
have serious effects on the validity of any conclusions reached. 


It is on the face of it probable that the refusals include a 


disproportionate number of workers with certain common attributes; 
by Pailing to attend they will have given insufficient weight to 
their’ own groups in the general pattern. In the same way, those 
groups who attended more consistently than the average are liable 
to be given a disproportionately heavy weighting in the total 
sample. It is therefore of the greatest importance to make a 
detailed analysis of the refusals, and to determine the respects 
in which they differ from the total effective sample. 

Fortunately, we have the record sheets for all workers included 
in the sample. As a result, it is possible to make this comparison 
in respect of a number of attributes which would be liable to 
affect their decision. 

“a fuller analysis of this point is included as Appendix 4. 

It will suffice here to list the characteristics which appear to 
have influenced workers in their decision on whether or not to 
attend. 

The following groups refused to attend more than the 


average (in order of significance): 


Factory. Engines. 
Skill. Labourer. 
Age. Uy ." 20 years. 


The following groups attended more than the average (in order 
of significance): 
Factory. Aircraft. 
Department in 


that factory. Fitting Shop. 
Occupation. Fitter and fitter assembler. 


It will be seen that these sets of attributes are consistent 
with fairly large groups of workers. In the following analysis, 
no corrections have been made to allow for these variations in 


attendance. -It is hoped, however, that it will be possible to 


incorporate these corrections in the more detailed correlation 


analysis which will follow the present report, 
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(,) THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TOTAL EFERCTIVS SAMPLES. 


As was stated above, details of e mumber of the main 


characteristics of the workers in the sample were extracted from 


the firm's records. These facts are described in the following Tables. 


TABLE 4. TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: AGE IN YEARS. 


AGE _IN YRARS. NUMBER IN GROUP. fo OF TOTAL. 

Uy. = 2 80 8.5 ; 
2° = 25 152 16.1 
26 = 137 4.5 
51 = 35 166 17.6 
36 = 40 112 11.9 
kl = 45 91 9.7 
L6 = & 81 8.6 
51 - 60 92 9.8 
61 or more 32 504 
Total number included 9,3 100.1 

TABLE 5.  # TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: SEX, FULL TIME & PART TIME. 
SEX. FULL-TIME NUMBER 

OR IN GROUP. ‘2 OF TOTAL. 
PART-TIME. 

Men Full-time 109 Teel 
Women Full-time 226 23.6 
Women Part-time 22 203 
Total number included 957 100.0 

TABLE 6. $$ TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: NUMBER OF YEARS AT B.A.C. 
YEARS. NUMBER IN GROUP. { OF TOTAL. 
Less than 1 75 8.1 
1-2 98 10.6 
2-3 121 13.1 
3-4 138 15.0 
i, 174, 18.9 
5-6 85 | 9.2 : 
6-7 62 a | 
Pe 59 6. : 


| : 8 or more 111 12.0 


— 


Total mmber included 923 100.0 
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TABLE 7. TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: DECKER OF SKILL. 


SILL. NUMBER IN GROUP. ~ OF TOTAL. 
Skilled — 276 29.6 


Upgraded 2 Le 5 
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Semi-skilled | 482 51.8 
Labourer 103 Lied 
Youth “28 3.0 
Total number included 931 100.0 
TABLE 8. TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: - AVERAGE EARNINGS (MEN & WOMEN). 
WEEKLY EARNINGS. NUMBER IN GROUP. fo OF TOTAL. 
Less than £1 LO 1.0 
£1 to €1.19.11. 59 | 6.2 
£2 to £2.19.11 91 FD 
£3 to £3.19.11 “a 13.0 
“Bh to 4.19.11 97 10.1 
£5 to £5.19.11. 156 16,3 
£6 to £6.19,11 180 18.8 
&i to &£7.19.11 132 13.8 
£8 to £8.19,11 48 5.0 
£9 and more | 59 6.3 
Total number included 956 100 0 
TABLE 9. TOTAL EFFECTIVE SAMPLE: RELATION OF EARNINGS TO RATE. 
RELATION OF EARNINGS NUMBER IN GROUP. OF TOTAL. 
TO RATE. = \ 
(50 hour basis) 
51% or more below 27 2.8 
50 = 26% below 4.1 4.3 
25 =~ 11% below 6), 6.7 
10% below = 10% above, 184 , 19.3 
ll = 25% above. - 146 | 154 
: 26 - 50% above 225 23.6 
| 51% or more above 265 27.8 
- Total number included 952 99.9 
the seme material is analysed in a slightly different way, by sexes, 


in Table 10. ‘This Table also shows average earnings. 
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The above six tables give the most interesting ‘simple data 


which can be extracted from the Record Sheets. It may, however, 
be useful to include here one or two other tables. 
Table 10 below gives the number of workers in different 


divisions of skill and the average earnings in each of these 


categories. The reason for adopting the particular categories | 


of skill used here is explained in Appendix 1. 


TABLE 10. PRESENT AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS OF VARYING SKILLS. 


SEX. SKILL. NUMBER IN % OF AVERAGE 
GROUP. TOTAL. EARNINGS. 


Men Skilled 276 28.8 £7. 7. O- 
" Upgraded 42 3.4, £6.19. 0. 
” Semi-skilled 287 30.0 £5.19. 0. 
¥ Labourers 82 8.6 £5. 4. O. 
“ Youths ai 2.8 £1.15. 0. 
Not stated 5 0.5 G6; 6. 0. 

Women 21 & over 195 2 oy E5e de Ov 

Women Under 21 d.7 4.9 £2.15. 0. 

Women Not stated _ 6 0.6 _ £3.18. 0. 

Total number included 957 100.0 


It would also be valuable to compare the present earnings of 
employees with their earnings immediately before joining B.A.C. 
Owing to various causes these figures are only available for just 
over half the sample. Although there is no obvious reason why the 
omission of the remainder should iii a bias, the following 


table mist be treated with some caution, 
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TABLE 11. PRESENT AVERAGE EARNINGS OF ‘YORKERS COMPARED WITH 


— 


PREVIOUS ; 


| PREVIOUS EARNINGS NUMBER EARNING % OF 


PRESENT AVERAGE 


: (47 hour basis). THIS AMOUNT. TOTAL. _ GARNINGS. _ 

: First job or 

! training. 18 303 £5.11. 0. 

: Less than £l, 28 5.2 fh. 2. O 
fl- a. 9, 11. 47 it Ghee 
£1.10.0. - £1.19.11. 16 8.5 &4.. 2. 0. 
£2. 0. O. - £2. 9.11. 99 18.2 £5. 8 0. 
£2.10. O. - £2,.19,11. Jk. 17.3 £6. 3. 0. 
£50 Oe Ow — £32 Jo11 76 L609 fe 5. 06 
£3010. O. = £319.11 71 13.1 £6.19. O- 
£.. O. O. and over, 64, 11.8 £6.17. 0. 
Total number included © 543 100.1 


’ ee 
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(5) THE SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWS. 

As wa -nown in teble 3, a total of 761 interviews were 
successful!* undertaken. As a result of these interviews, 
together with the record sheets, a large number of facts about 
the sample can be described. 

These facts can be presented in two forms, fMThe first is | 
the simple count of the total number of workers who fall into : 
each of a range of groupings, e.g. the total number in cach age 
group - Tables he 9 show such as these as can be extracted from 
the record sheets. 


The method of tabulation and sorting adopted in this enquiry 


makes it possible to take the material one stage further, This 
form of analysis, the results of which will be presented in a 
later report, will make possible an evaluation of the interrelation : 
between different attributes. By this means, for example, it can | 
be discovered whether a long journey to work has a significant 
effect on the desire to stay at B.A.C. 

There are certain difficulties in pursuing the second stage. 
The total sample is relatively small, and, without very careful 
checking for statistical significance, it may be dangerous to 


infer much from groups containing only a few members. 


It is hoped that it will be possible, after further analysis, 
to deduce from the data which factors in the lives of the sample 
have had the strongest influence on their declared future intentions. 
This has not yet been done, For this reason, the majority of 
the Tables which follow describe one thing at a time. Certain 
comments in the text which describe two attributes are included 
as a statement of the responses of the semple, and not as the 


basis of any conclusions from these responsés.. 
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Tabi.o ..2 shows how many years the workers interviewed have 
lived in f. .stol. It will be seen that 2.4% do not yet live here; | 
this in spite of the Pact that living in Bristol was liberally 
interpreted, The Table also demolishes any impression that these 


works were lergely manned by immigrant labour; over 60;, of the 


sample have lived in Bristol for 16 years or more, and only 26.4), 


| have come to live here in the las+ seven years. 
was 4 and 5 years ago, at the outbreak of war. 
of expansion of the works was at is maximum, 


NUMBER OF YEARS NUMBER IN GROUP. 


IN BRISTOL. 


Less than 2 years 
2or 5 years. 

hk or 5 Yoarse 

6 or 7 years. 

8 or 9 years. 

10, 11 or 12 y2ars. 
13, 1% or 15 years. 
16 years or more. 
Never. 

Always. 


SVEUL BEE SB - 


The figures plausibly suggest that the peak imigration period 
See also Table 6, 


which suggests that the same period was the time at which the rate 


TABLE 12. INTERVIEWS: NUMBER OF YEARS LIVED IN BRISTOL. 


% OF TOTAL. 


—_ 


Total number included 761 


100.1 


We have details of the place of origin of 312 of the 344 


immigrants interviewed. These are given in Table 13 below, 


TABLE 13. INTERVIEWS: AREA OF ORIGIN. 


‘AREA OF ORIGIN, NUMBER IN GROUP. 

South-West a 
South Wales | 92 
London 29 
Home Counties. - , 7 
Midlands 25 
North-East ae 
North-West 18 

Scotland 12 


% OF TOTAL. 


35.9 
29.5 
963 
2.2 
8.0 
Sok 
568 


— 


Total number included 


¢ 
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What kind of living arrangements have the workers in the sample 


been able =<: make? It is true that a high proportion have lived 
in the Briziol area for many years, but their original home may have 
been too far from the works to be practicable or it may have been 


blitzed. | The answer, which is contained in Table 14, is rather 


striking. This Table reveals that a surprisingly large proportion 
of the sample are living in their own house. ds many as 58.70 are 
living in their own house with their own furniture, and if parents’ 


' homes and houses rented furnished are included the percentage is 


How long-standing sre their present living arrangements? How 


brought up to 81.8, Only 11.9%. are living in lodgings. 

TABLE 1. INTERVIEWS: LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 
LIVING ARRANGEMENT. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 
Own house; bought. ‘ "16 10.0 
Own house; buying. By | Led | 
Own house; rented unfurnished bh, 4.3.8 | 
Own house; rented furnished ‘ 6 0.8, | 
Parents home. 170 22.3 | 
Sharing with relations. 22 209 
Shering with another family. 22 > ia | 
In lodgings; with own family Aa | 1.4, | 
In lodgings: alone. 50 — «10.5 | 
Other arrangements.  __ oe ie 4. 0.5 
Total number included. 761 100 .0 | 


long have they been living in the house referred to above? These 


questions are answered in the following Table: 


TABLE 1 INTERVIEWS: TIME IN PRESENT HOUSE. 


TIME. NUMBER IN GROUP. ‘, OF TOTAL. 
Less then 1 year. | 59 8.7 
1 = 2 years. 56 8.2 
2=- 3 years. 81 11.9 
5S-k years. 7 10.9 
4 - 5 years. 53 7.8 
5 - 6 yearse 38 5.6 
6 - 7 years. 51 125 
7 - 8 years. 33 49 
8 or more years. ae : ae 
Total number included. 680 100.1 


Notes to Table 1, 


1 
40% of women interviewed were living with their parents. 


“Living in lodgings alone was twice as common among women 
interviewed as among men. 
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It w.'l be seen that about half of the total sample have moved 


into their »resent house since the beginning of the war. The peak 


moving pericd was 2 -l years ago; the blitzes occurred during 
these years, 

‘It will be remembered that four fifths of the sample are living 
in their own or their parents' own home. How far does this imply 
that the principal members of the interviewed workers families have | 
settled in Bristol? An answer to this is given in the two Tables 

which follow. Table 16 shows what relations these workers have 

living with them; Table 17 shows what close relations they have 

living elsewhere. The former will tend to be an inducement to 

remain in Bristol and the latter may be a cause of restlessness. 


TABLE 16. INTERVIEWS: MEMBERS OF FAMILY LIVING IN BRISTOL. 


DESCRIPTION OF MEMBERS OF FAMILY. NUMBER IN {% OF TOTAL. 


GROUP. 
Wife or husband; no children. ae 16.9 
Wife or husband; child(ren) under 1, 221 29.0 
Wife or husband; child(ren) all ages 46 6.0 
Wife or husband; child(ren) over 1, 61 8.0 
Child or children-only. 19 2.5 
One parent. 52 6.8 
Two parents. \: 99 13.0 
Brother(s) or sister(s) 16 2.1 
Other relations specified by worker. 8 pee 
No relations. oe 
Total number included 761 100.0 
TABLE 17. INTERVIEWS: MEMBERS OF FAMILY SPECIFIED AS LIVING ELSEWHERE. 
DESCRIPTION OF MEMBERS OF FAMILY. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 
@ 0 ; ng n —— 


Wife or husband: child(ren) underly, 2 2s 

Wife or husband: saan all ages 4 0.5 

Wife or husband: child(ren) over ly 2 0.3 

Child or children only. 6), 8.4 

One parent. li, 1.8 

Two parents. ' 16 2e1 

Brother(s) or sister(s) 5h. Toi 

Other relations specified by worker, 13 1.7 

No relations specif ied by worker e Sh. oes 71.5 

Total number included 761 99.9 eo 


These Tables show a considerable degree of adjustment. 60% 
mention a wife (or husband) as living in Bristol and only 7, mention 
one as now living elsewhere. It must be remenbered that “elsewhere” 
includes husband in the forces, 
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Table 17 shows that 217 workers specified relations who 


are at present living elsewhere. In 190 interviews, details 


were obtairsd as to wnere these absent relations are. These 


details show that of the 190, 130 (or nearly 70;.) are absent in 


the Forces; another 2) (133) are living in the South-West and 


21 (11%) are in South Wales. Together, these three groups 


account for 92%; of the total. 


The facts so far described throw a good deal of light on the _ 


degree to which the members of the sample have been able to 


achieve a normal home under war conditions. The next point of 


interest is how conveniently this home is located in relation to 


their place of work. 


The following Table shows the extent to which the workers 


rely on various forms of transport for their journey to and from | 
work. 
TABLE 18. INTERVIEWS: MBANS OF TRANSPORT TO WORK. : 
JOURNEY METHOD. | NUMBER IN GROUP. fo OF TOTAL. : 
Walk 60 7.9 
Cycle always 98 12.9 : 
Cycle or bus | 28 307 
Bus L184. 63.6 
Walk and bus 19 | 2.5 
Train 15 . : hed 
Private car 32 a 
Other method 25 a ry 


Total mumber included 761 100.0 


The most striking fact revealed in this Table is that 7/0). of 
the sample rely on buses to some extent. Only one in every six of 
those interviewed stated that they ever came to work by bicycle, 

In the course of the interview the workers were asked their 
addresses; in each case this was given. These addresses, 
distinguished by colour for the three factories included in the | | 


enquiry, have been plotted with pins on a 6" to the mile map of 
Bristol end its environs. 
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From this it would be possible to tabulate the distribution 


ef the sample in terms of the distance between home and factory. 
It would, however, be somewhat unrealistic to use this actual 
distance as an index of co,venience; proximity to a bus route 
may be a far more important consideration. 

The next two Tables give two sets of data which have perhaps 
the most important bearing on the convenience of the journey to 


work, These give the cost of the journey and the time it takes. 


TABLE 19. INTERVIEWS: COST OF JOURNEY TO WORK (Weekly, both directions). 


TABLE 20. INTERVIEWS: TIMB TAKEN TRAVELLING TO WORK (one direction). 
TIME RANGE. NUMBER INGROUP. % OF TOTAL. 
Less than 10 minutes. 12 1.6 
10 to 19 minutes 123 16.2 
20 to 29 minutes 127 16.7 
30 to 39 nisuites 228 30.0 
40 to 49 minutes 123 16.2 
50 to 59 minutes 4.9 6.4 
60 to 69 minutes. 7 903 
7 to 79 minutes af 2.2 
80 to 89 minutes 2 0.3 

9 1.2 


COST RANGE. NUMBER _IN GROUP. ‘2 OF TOTAL. 
Nothing. 178 230k 
Less than 1/- 38 5.0 
1/- to 11 168 22.1 
2/- to 2/11 125 16.4 
3/— to 3/11 136 17.9 
4/- to 4/11 40 5.3 
5/- to 5/11 9 1.2 
6/- to 6/11 39 Sel 
W/- to 7/11 7 0.9 
8/- and over 21 2.8 


ieee ——. 


Total number included 


90 minutes and more. 


——_— ———e an, 


761 


100.1 


— TT = ~y " 


Total number included 761 ; 100.1 


4 
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These Tables suggest a more satisfactory situation in 
respect of the cost of the journey ée work than of the time which 
it takes, For more than one half of the total sample the cost was 
less than 2/- a week, whereas more than two thirds spend more than 
en hour travelling to and from work each day. 

Although the latter situation is obviously not fully satisfactory, 
it compares well with the corresponding data for other factories » both 
in the Bristol area and elsewhere. 


Degree of Contentment. 


Even in wartime, the existence or absence of fazilities for 
spending leisure may be a material factor in determining the degree 
of contentment with living conditions. Those interviewed were, 
therefore asked to described their hobbies. It was found a little 
difficult to classify the various leisure pursuits indicated, but 
finally the classification adopted in the following Table was 
arrived at. Of the total of answers, 42/; mentioned one hobby, 43, 
mentioned two or more hobbies and the remaining 15 had no particular 
hobby to mention. In the following Table the total number who 
mentioned each class of pursuit are included, whatever other hobbies 
they mentioned as well; the total number mentioned is, therefore, 


greater than the total sample. 


TABLE 21. INTERVIEWS: LEISURE ACTIVITIES. 


HOBBY CLASSIFICATION. NUMBER 6 OF TOTAL 
MENTIONING THIS SAMPLE. 
HOBBY. 


Pee, Indoor home, 326 42.8 
f Outdoor home. 276 36.3 


aw) | ' Social cultural 72 9.6 


: . Social sporting. 170 22.2 
| wir Social clubs etc, | 47 6.2 
Political, church etc. 16 2.1 
Cycling, rambling a Oh, 12.4 
Home Guard, etc. 38 5.0 
Unclassifiable. 3 28 307 


No hobby mentioned, 
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Total sample. 
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It will be seen that by far the commonest leisure activities 


are those carried out in the worker's own home or garden, The 


indoor home edtirilen include reading and sewing which can be 

done wherever the wwetles is living, but the outdoor home activities 

(e.g. gardening) presuppose some degree of control over the garden. 

The extent to which home activities are possible under present 

living conditions is better indicated in the next Table which gives 

a cross-section.of the way in which the last week-end was spent. 
By way “Of contrast, a remarkably small percentage (6.2.,) 


mentioned social clubs etc. On the whole there was little indication 
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of organised activities, apart from War Work and a few organised games. 
| By far the commonest pursuits outside the home were going to the 


hi ya 
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The last Table referred to the activities which the workers ina Gd Ne 


the sample desired, whether they had an opportunity to indulge them  s 


or not. The question of spare time activity was next approached j 


from the other end, by finding out how in practice they spent their 4 
last period of leisure.. ; : | 
Table 22 shows the mumber of times that different ways of a 


ae 


ween La 
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spending the week-end immediately previous to the interview were 


mentioned. As in the preceding Table, where more than one : 

elternative was mentioned each is included in its appropriate 

category. : . 
The general inference from these answers is that the proportion : 

who returned to their "home" outside Bristol are the section least ; 


content with their present way of life and with the greatest 


inclination towards some other definite locality; those who went | x 
elpewhere are not content here but have not the same inducement to a 
return to their earlier home; those that stayed in Bristol but went ' 5 
about the town are the section most integrated into the life of the city. : 

This is not very exact material, for a number of reasons. ‘The 
point mst also be made that these data give a general statistical 


picture; obviously the fact that any dual did or did not 


"so back home" on one particular week-end cannot be stretched to 


See 
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give an indication of his usual week-end habits. | . 


oe | 
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TABLE 22. INTERVIEWS: HOW THE LAST WEEK-END WAS SPENT. 


ACTIVITIES DURING NUMBER MENTIONING % OF TOTAL 


Stayed at home. 265 - 34.09 
49.2 


Stayed in Bristol 


Went back home 20 2.6 


Stayed elsewhere | 
with relations. 29 3.8 


Stayed elsewhere. 29 3.8 


Day trips. 5h, tet 


Home Guard ete, 52 6.8 


Wo rking * 


Til, 
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Total sample. 760 


A more definite indication of the desire to get out of Bristol 
emong those who are dissatisfied with their present living conditions 
or with divided allegiances between previous and present home is | | 
given by what the members of the sample did during their last annual 


leave. 


TABLE 23. INTERVIEWS: HOW THE LAST ANNUAL LEAVE WAS SPENT. 
: 


HOW LAST LEAVE NUMBER IN _% OF TOTAL. 
WAS SPENT. GROUP. 

Stayed in Bristol 298 39.5 
Went back home 83 te Ea 


Stayed elsewhere with 


relations. 93 12.3 
Stayed elsewhere 171 22.6 
Day trips. 102 13.5 
Til. 8 1.1 


Total mumber included. 100.0 


Page 26. 
It will not have passed notice that all the questions 


discussed above have been concerned with facts. 90 far, the 


subjective element has been increasingly introduced; to complete 
the simple analysis there follows a description of the answers to 
questions of opinion rather than of fact. 

The introduction of opinions provides yet another way of 
gauging that rather elusive quality, the degree of rootedness. 


Table 2) gives the results of the question "Do you find it easy fs ait) 


to make friends in Bristol?" a hi, 
q TABLE 24. INTERVIEWS: ATTITUDE TO BRISTOLIANS. ' 
] ATTITUDE 10 MIMGER INGROUP, OP TOML  — 
a BRISTOLIANS. 

Favourable, 5351 ya 

Neutral. 75 909 


"Do not bother with 


friends," | 30 4.0 | 

Unfavourable, 9h, 12.4 | 

Indefinite. 27 3.6 
- Ae te ee AN | 
Total number included, 157 100 .0 


It would not be correct to attach too great a degree of 
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reliability to these figures. Many motives are liable to operate 
in determining the answers given in addition to the superficially 
simple one of telling the truth, 

A closer analysis does reveal some correspondence between the 
period lived in Bristol and attitude to Bristolians. Thus among 


those who have lived in Bristol less than 8 years, only 5h Fs gave 


favourable answers and 20.9% replied unfavourably; among those who 
have always lived in Bristol 79.3% gave favourable answers and only 
7.6% replied unfavourably. The implication from this is that whereas 
the answer to the direct question may not always be truthful, it does 
at least respond fairly consistently to the most probable single 
determinant, . | 
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Future intentions. 
The last questions are concerned with the future intentions 
of those interviewed. The first thing to discover is how many 
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intend to go on working after the war. Table 25 gives the answer ee 
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to this. 
TABLB.25. INTERVIEWS: PROPORTIONS WhO WET) CONTINUE TO WORK 


Ms A WAR. 


INTENTIONS. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 

Will go on working. 666 87.5 
Undecided, 31 ee | | 
Will not go on working 6). 8.4, | 
Total number included. 761 100.0 


According to this table, seven out of every eight definitely 
intend to go on earning after the war. It would be extremely 
valuable to be able to compare this with the proportion who were 
gainfully occupied before the war, Unfortunately the records of 
the workers' previous history were too deficient to allow this to 
be done with any confidence. It is worth mentioning, however, that 
of the 536 (out of the total effective sample of 957) for whom this 
information is available 10% were previously housewives or scholars 
and a further 5% were trainees, Those included in this latter 
percentage were not all necessarily "not gainfully occupied® tire 
the war. In general, the responses of the sample would, therefore, 
suggest that the war has in this case had no gibstential effect on 
the number of those who will wish to earn their living after the war. 


Future type of work. 


Next comes the most important section of the whole investigation. 
This section gives the subjective answers to the questions on the 


type of post-war work which those ‘interviewed will want, and whether 


they intend to stay in Bristol after the war. 
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TABLE 26. 
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INTERVIEWS: TYPE OF WORK DESIRED AFTER THE WAR AMONG THOSE 
WHO INTEND TO CONTINUE WORKING. 


TYPE OF WORK. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 
Same type, at B.A.C. | 

unconditionally, 337 48.7 
Same type, at B.A.S. 

if money 0.K. 3h. 49 
Sam2 type at B.A.C., 

other conditions. 26 3.0 
Same typs undecided 

about B.A.C-. 69 10.0 
Same type, not at B.A.C. 57 8.2 
Not same type. 130 18.8 
Indefinite. 39 5.6 
Total number included, 692 100.0 


This Table is very revealing. It shows that nearly half the 
total sample state that they wish to remain at B.A.C. without making 
eny conditions. Another $3 wish to remain if money or other 
conditions continue 0.Ke Even allowing for those who do not intend 
to continue earning after the war and are therefore excluded from the 
Table, those who wish to remain at B.i.C. after the war represent 
52, of the total sample. 

At the other extreme, less than 20% definitely desire a different 
type of work. 

It may be added that only 36% of those who have been at B.Aj.C. 
less than 5 years stated an unconditional preference to remain with 
the firm efter the war, whereas 60/2 of those who have been at B.a.C. 
for five years or longer expressed this unconditional preference, 

Among those who were opposed to the idea of staying at B.a.U. 
or who were doubtful, 217 elaborated the alternative they had in 


Mind, The results are shown in Table 27. 
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TABLE 27. 


‘ALTERNATIVE. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 


Went to return to old job. 86 39.6 


Want to return to family business. h. 1.8 


Want other definite jobs. 57 26.3. 


Want to start new business. 28 12,9 


401 


\O 


Went change, no preference, 


Have made plans to return to 
family business. 


Have mede plans to return to old 


job. D 9.2 

Have made other plans. b 1.8 
Total number included. 217 99.6 

This Table shows that only 15% have made definite plans for 


the future, but that the great majority have fairly definite views 
on their own future, Altogether 55), have either made arrangements 
or at least hope to return to their previous job or own business, 
Incidentally, this group represents 17% of all future earners. 


Future home. 


Table 26 showed that a total of close on 400 of the future earners 
in the sample would prefer to continue working at B.A.C. According 
to the answers given at the interviews only 490 of the total sample 


would definitely like to go on living in Bristol; some of these : 


would only like to do so under certain conditions. Details are x 
given in Table 28 below. 
TABLE 28. INTERVIEWS: INTENTION 10 GO ON LIVING IN BRISTOL. 
‘ANTEND TO STAY. NUMBER IN GROUP. % OF TOTAL. 
¥es, unconditionally. 4.32 5763 
Yes, with conditions. 58 - Tet 
Undecided. 51 6.8 ‘i 
Undecided, with conditions, 88 11.7 3 
No, wish to return home. i 4.46 | 


No, wish to gO somewhere 
else definitemin U.K. 2h. de2 


No, wish to emigrate. 15 | 6.0 
No, other plans indefinite. he dot 
No, night stay under oe OUT ree DS 8 22 


| Tote) mmber included, Se 100.1 


Pace 


It will re seen that a total of 153 members of the sample 
stated that there were certain conditions which would influence 
their decision to stay in Bristol after the war, Of this total 


nearly 80/3 specified the condition for remaining as depending on 


a job. <A further 193 stated that their decision would depend on 


the preference of another member of their family, Only one worker 


stated that his decision was conditional on finding a decent house. 


Page 51 ‘ 
CONCLUSIONS. 


What practical conclusions can we draw from this mass of 
material? Apart from the insight into the conditions under which 
the waplinpess are living and working, the facts help us to make 
some sort of estimate of the relative proportions of the working 
population who.will want to take each of the several courses 


open to them after the war. 
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It must be remembered eins at the time of the enquiry, the 
question of redundancy had not arisen, and the present analysis 
is based on views held under conditions in which those interviewed 
could readily obtain other work if they were able to get their 
release from B.AeGe 

It appears that, at this date, about 55; of those who intend 
to go on working would have chosen both to go on diving in Bristol 
and working at B.AeC., in preference to any other alternative. 
This “hard core" represents just about half of all present employecs 
even when allowance has been made for those who do not.intend to 
go on earning after the ay The. remaining half sugcested in their 
e.svexs sO take the following ‘sia: 
About 107, of the total are likely to cease earning. 
Another 153 are likely to want to return to their previous homes 
or to go somewhere else, This category includes the 6% who 
declared a wish to emigrate. 
Of those who want to stay on in Bristol but not at B.A.C., more 
than half will want to go back to their old jobs; a considerable 


nimder more have other de?inite ideas, and only a few have no 


future plan, 


An alteration in the composition of the sample might alter 
these percentages to some extent, but such changes would probably 
not be material, More likely to affect the relative sizes of 
the different sections are the changes in circumstance which the 


shifts in wer production are already producing. 
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Appendix : 


The Representativeness of the Sample. 
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The best illustration of the composition of the personnel 
covered by this enquiry is given by dividing them into their various 
degrees of skill. This division, both for the sample and for the 
firm's total menning, is given in the following Table. 

‘TABLE "A", SHOWING THE COMPOSITION BY SEX AND SKILL OF THE 


FIRM'S TOTAL MANNING AND OF THE EFFECTIVE SAMPLE 
USED IN THIS INVESTIGATION. 


eee us cones oe 
Sax SKILL oe ie OF TOTAL. : 
| in total manning. In sample _ 
Men Skilled L,.8 Ss be ee 28.8 32.2 
, 9 Upgraded 18.9 | 34 
° . Semieskilled 26.7 30.0 
tt - Unskilled ) 6.7 8.6 
" Youths 5.6 2.8 
" Not stated - 0.5 
Women | 21 & over 2),.0 20 4 
" Under 21 5.5 Leg | 
" Not stated - 0.6 
100 0 100.0 


It will be seen that, except in one respect, these two sets 
of figures correspond as closely as could be expected with a 
sample of this size. 

The exception is in the very big variation in the first two 
categories, i.e. Men, skilled and upgraded. If these two 
categories are combined, however, there is a good correspondence 
vetween the sample and the total manning. 

It is almost certain that the divergence suggested in Table 
"A" is due to faulty recording and tabulation rather than to 
aifferernces in composition. Under wartime conditions, no 
distinction in rate is made between Skilled and Upgraded na 
the difference is therefore likely to be obscured in current usage. 
The practical effect of this divergence is that for all analytical 


purposes the two categories must be considered in combination. 
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Table "A" gives the only basis on which it is possible to 
compere the sample with the whole. Within the sample, however, 
we cet: in each case distinguish between the composition of the 
separate factories included in the investiration. Table %3" below 


gives the results of one such comparison; this Table shows the 


uistribution of the length of service within each Division (i.e. 


Separate factory) and within the total sample. 


TABLE "B", SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION IN TERMS OF LENGTH OF 
SERVICE FOR EACH DIVISION AND FOR THE TOTAL. 


s LENGTH OF SERVICE WITH D.a.C. 


| } yrs | yrs| yrs 


7: Pe Te |. 
A | | : | 
eae os 518 1} 15. | 6.9 12. 11.9 
Consolidated — 
total 63.9 176.2 | 88.1 


ai 


B | 
Number = 16h. (11.0) 1.8) (1.2) (0.6). 
Consolidated 96.5 198.3 | 99.5] 100.1 


"otal a tt 
: | 

} C 

Number o 441 | 1 : 10.2 (4. 


lidated 
ee a ToT 17902 


TOTAL | 
SAMPLE 
Number = 923 10.6 15.0 9.21 6.7_ 12.0 __ 


d 
sang ve oe 18.7 | 3 46,8 The 9 1.6 88.0} 100.0 


Note: the bracketing of percentages denotes 20 or less in the group. 


The length of service has been selected for illustration in this 
Appendix for the reason that large deviations from the average for the 
whole sample do occur. Division B.has far more than its share of 
recently engaged personnel, while Division A. has more than the average 
proportion of workers who have been with the firm since before the war. 
Division C. has a distribution conforming feirly closely with that 
for the total semple. 

Because of these large deviations, it may at a later date be 
viene hile to make detailed adjustments of the figures before arriving 
at final conclusions. On the other hand, their existence confirms the 


value of having spread the enquiry over the three Divisions so differently 
constituted. 
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Area of Period 
Name of Firm Location | Residence | Occupation} employed 


Remarks (See also overleaf). 
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THR INTERVIEW QUESTIONS. Appendix 3. 
i. How long have you been in the Bristol area? 


b) Where was your home before? 7 
‘(o) Where are you living now? | 


2. (a) Are you living in your own house i) Bought or buying 


(b) Or in part of a house (other than lodgings)? | 


De 


24th August, 194). 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY. 


ad) How long in your present house? 


ii) Rented unfurnished 
iii) Rented furnished 


If so, who also shares the house, ¢.g. another family? 
Are they relations or were they friends before? 


(c) In lodgings or billets? 


If so, give details of arrangement (e.g. sharing a room with 
another lodger, vating with family). 


(d) In a hostel. If so, give details of arrangement. 


What other members of your family are with you: 
exe = — 

Relationship. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

If wife or husband, place of origin. 


0200 


Are. there any members of the family, now elsewhere, who might 
join you in Bristol after the war or whom you might join? 


( & Sexe ' 
b) Relationship. 
c) Age. 


d) Occupation. 


(e) If wife or husband, place of origin. 


Where? Will you join them, or they you? 


Journey to Work. 

a) Method or methods. (Distinguish public and special bus: 
if cycle, does this go for winter too?) 

b) Cost per week. 

c) When do you leave hcne? 

d 

e 


What time do you have to get there? 
Does it take longer getting homein the evenings? 


; or Time. (a) Have you any special hobbies, interests, clubs? 
D 


>) How much opportunity do you get for these? 

| (4) How often? (ii) Where? 

c) How did you spend last week-end? 

d) How did you spend your last leave? 

é) Do you find it easy to make friends in Bristol? 


ta Will you go on working after war? (Don't ask younger men.) 
b) If Yes, i} Do you like this kind of work? 

(41) Would you like to stay on here, assuming 
work is available? 

Fre If not, what would you prefer? 

(iv) Have you made any definite plans for after 

the war? . ee 

(c) If No, why not, e.g- getting married, Already married or 
with dependents, Retiring. 


Do you want to go on living here after the war? | 
If so, is there anything which might prevent you, e.g. job | 
reason, other? 
If not, why not, e.ge (a) Wish to return home. 
b) Wish to go somewhere definite, 
c) Wish to try somewhere else. 


| ad) Other. 
If undecided, what points in favour and against, e.g. job reason, 
home reason, other, 
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“BRISTOL ARROPLANE COMPANY. 


Appendix 4. | 
Analysis of: the refusals. ‘ : 


‘ In this Appendix a comparison is made between the composition 
of the total sample whose records were extracted and the composition 
of those who refused to attend for interview. 


As a first stage, the following Tables are given to facilitate 


a direct comparison of the distribution within each characteristic. 


AGE IN YEARS. 


—_ ——EEE 


“Percentage in each group. _ | 


AGE IN Numeey | l= | 21] 26-| 51 | 36-] 41-[ 46- | 51-] 61- 
YEARS. Workers. | 20] 25] 30] 35] 40] 45] 50] 60 


i ait Sa eat 


Effective 
refusals. 192 r 28% 38 91 15] 13] 10 61] 10] 3 


Total 
sample, _ 91,3 s| 16| 15] 18] 12] 10] 9| 1oj 3 | 


SEX, FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME. 


SEX : fe Number Percentage in each group. 
P/T or F/T. = | : i as 
Sylle OSE: Workers | Male, full | Female, full | Female, part | 
Effective | 
refusals. | 196 65 31 4, 
Total é 
| sample, _ 957 | TREE, Snes ian 
YEARS AT B.A.C. 
Tuber " Perosntage in é oh —.~ eed 
YEARS AT of S ag a a. £ Pe 
B.A C. Workers. O-1 | 1=2 : 2-3 dk. a) 5-6 6-7 7-8 84. 
——— | 
| Effective | | 
refusals. 187 12 {11 }12] 19 }18 }10 | 3 | a JU 
, |_semple. oom | 9 133423 1 8 | 99 | 9 | 71.6 jie 


FACTORY DIVISION. 


aoe = ___ Percentage in each group. ae ie 
_Workers- — ze. ore core 
Effective | 
refusals. 196 16 19 6, 
Total 


|__semple._ i _at 48 came. Meek 


OCCUPATION. 


OCCUPATION. 


Number 
of 
Workers. 


Percentage in each group. 


1 


: 


2 


b) 


i, 


5 


6 


ie 


i Effective 
refusals. 


Total 
sample, 


196 


957 


| 3 


f 


A 


22 


2h, 


2 


bY 


6 


L 


NO 


1.6 


3h. 


DEGREE OF SKILL. 


Key to occupation groups: 


O = Welder 
1 - Fitter-assembler 6 + Labourer 


2- Fitter 


3 = Machine operator 8 = Sheet metal worker 
4. = Coppersmith 


———eeE 


5 = Clerk 


7 =- Woodworker 


9 = Other 


The -category “other" into which so large a proportion fall, 
contains nearly 50 otherwise unclassifiable trades, none of 
which are represented by more than a few members. 


DEGREE OF 
SKILL. 


| 


Number 
of 
Workers. . 


Percentage in each group. 


Youth 


—™ 


Labourer 


Semni=-§S 


Upgraded 


Effective 
refusals. 


Total 
sample, 


189 


19 


il 


4.9 


52 


AVERAGE EARNINGS. 


a 


' 


AVERAGE 
EARNINGS. 


Number 
ota 
Workers. 


Percentage in each group. 


2 


2 


d. 


5 


6 


5 


8 


Effective 
refusals. 


Total 
| sample. 


196 


ae 


12 


6 


10 


15 


11 


5 


15 


16 


16 


1? 


10 


Ly 


——— 


5 


6 


Key to earning groups: 


» 


ousempe 


O = Less than £l 


x - £1 oes £1.19,.11 
2 se £2 ” £2,.19.11 
3 — £3 634 £3.19.11 


i, Bi E, a £4.19.11 


5 - £5 - £5.19.11 
6 = £6 "aa £6.19.11 
7 es £7 sas £7.19.11 
8 si £8 ws £8.19.11 


9 ~- £9 or more. 
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Page 3) 
w i h these tables before us, it is simple to see the groups 


the refusals deviate noticeably from the total sample. 
To test the significance of these deviations, the following forma 
has been applied: 


p- p! 


_— 


; : 


Pi p( 100 —p)(N =n). 


where p = percentage in group in the total sample. 


p'= percentage in same group in the refusals. 
N = number in total sample. 


n = number in the refusals, 
t = the index of significance in deviation. 


When t has a value of 3 or more, the deviation can be accepted 
as significant; when ¢t has a value of between 2 and 3, 
the deviation is. suggestive. 

Using this formila we get the following results; 


(1) Significantly high rate of refusal. 


Group cu 
Division - 0. 49 
Age 1k ~ 2 years 4.0 
Occupation ~- “other" 509 
Skill - labourer 3.9 
Occupation - labourer NO 

(2) Suggestively high rate of refusal. 
Group ‘tt 


Sex - female full-time 2.6 


(3) Suggestively low rate of refusal. 


Group 1! 
Age 26-30 years 2.6 

(4) Significantly low rate of refusal. 
Division ~ A. 6.0 
Occupation = fitter 4.2 


Occupation - fitter-ass. 3.7 


Note: The significantly high rate of refusal among those classified 
as “other® in the occupation groups is not due in general to 
the refusal of a large proportion of the members of any one 
trade, Many of the refusals were the only representatives 
of their occupation in the total sample. 
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H. E. BRACEY, M.Sc., Associate. 
Mrs S. J. JONES, B.Sc., Assistant 
Miss B. D. FOWERAKER, B.A., Assistant A | 
2 16th November, 1946,. 


Bristol 24932. 


Dear Tom, 


Thank you for ‘your letter. It was good to hear from 
you, though you have touched me on a rather sensitive spot as 
far as E.K.Cole, Malmesbury, are concerned. The truth is that 
i did this survey as a follow-up of a much more elementary one 
at B.A.C. Bristol. All the usual lot of tabulations were done, 
but at this stage I became thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
ordinary method of analysis and ever since I havé been 
dithering about trving to make better sense of the material, 
which in itself is rather fascinating. 

The only thing which I have got on paper is a rather 
platitudinous note I did for a journalist called Vincent Brome, 
who was rewriting a book on the Location of Industry in the New 

emocracy series, but I enclose a copy of this for what it is 
worth, I also enclose a copy of the questionnaire and preliminary 
information which we gathered from the firm's records about 


7 


each person interviewed, and the report on B.A.C,. 


I am interested to hear that you are doing a book for 
america on social research in this country, particularly as I 
have recently agreed to do one on methods of social research for 
a British publisher (not the Pilot Pres ). Quite apart from 


(OVER) 


Fog 


a ; 
ee 4 ee yo 


g 


: *~ 


these interview surveys we are tackling the problem ‘in a 
\ “number of ways down here and I should be: glad of a chance to 


tell you about them. i 
P= mee 


Thank you for telling me that your brother, Bill, is 
in Bristol.’ I will look him up at the first opportunity. 


Yours ever?, - 


Jeu. Las} 2— 


Tom Harrisson, Esq., 
Mass:Observation, 
82, Ladbroke Road, 


LONDON ,W.11. 
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E. K. Cole & Co. Ltd. Clock Serial 
Malmesoury | Number | Number 
* 
E. K. Cole & Co. Ltd., Malmesbury : Record Sheet. 
eri SEX |F/T or P/T | DEPARTMENT | OCCUPATION 
oO. 7 
oc 8 8=6=©|”:*C*«<i CC 
irth Engagement 
Deccan Se ee i oleae DORIS Ee EN satiny sino ri das mieaaaaialee iiiiediaca icici ts 
AV.d#arnings Method of Details of Training 
Gross ingagemen Date Duration | Nature 
iv.EBarnings = |pate on Bee 
Nat.  Jengagement | 
av. hours Present rate | 
worked : 
_ (PREVIOUS TIiDUSTRIAL HISTORY (enter G.T.C. etc.) 
Name of firm Address (town)[Firm's jWorker's |How |Dete o 
: product |occupsetion/ long?) leavi 
| | : J 


E.K.COLE, MALMES BURY . Seriel No. 
Serial No. . ooh | 


Clock No. 


Where were you born? 
Where are you Living now? 
How long heve you lived (A) in your vresent home? 


(B) in MALMES BURY district? 
er 
Have you lived in other places in ENGLAND or elsewhere before 
you came to work here? 


If not s native born in this area, why did you originally come 
to live here? 


Since you ceme to work here, have you lived enywhere except in 
your present house? If so, give.details. 


Do you like moving about? 


Where do you feel your home is? 


How often heave you beer home in the last year? 


What members of your family live there? Origin of 
sex §§ Relationship Age — Occupation. - husband or wife. 


Whet members of your femily live with you here? Origin of 
Sex Reletionship Age - Qccupation husband or wife. 


Do sny other members of your femily live in this area? 
Sex Rcletionship Age Occupation. 


Do eny close members of your femily, epart from those mentioned 
above, live elsewhere? | | 


Sex Relationship ss Oceupation. 


Serial Noe 


HOUSE. 
15. Are you living (A) in your cym house (i) bought or buying 
(ii)rented furnished 
(iii)rented unfurnished 
? (B) in part of a hpuse? 
(i) wre the othbr people rele tions? 
‘1i) were thoy friends before? 


in lodgings or billets? 


— | 


If so (i) Did you go by invitetion, or as billie ttee? 
(ii) Wheat is it Like? 
Getty: mfop&sble? 
Pood «. 
Hot water. 
Othpr considorations. 
(iv) Do you :fBve 2 room to, yourself? 
(v) Arc you treated as ono of tho family? 
(vi) Do you help in the puse? If so, in what way? 


(vii) 
(vii) How much do you pay? 


Do you find it 4 lot? 


(viii) Have you tried to change? If so, why? 


(D) cr ina hostel? If 80, 
(i) Whab is it like? 
(ii) Is i+ comfortable? 
Foods 
Hot water. 
Ameni tics! 
Othe: considerations ° 


(i411) How do you get on with tho ot: prs? 


(iv) How much do you pay? 
Do yor ting that «. lot? 
(v} Havo you tried to chpuge? If so, why? 


he , , 


Scrial No-« 


16 » It you Le tried more than one of these ate “Ynatives, whieh, 
did you find was bsst all round? . | 


i%o What did you partieularly like about that? 


18 9 Li nop your present one, why did you change? 

L195 Have you got a house elsewhere {A) bought or buying? 
(B) vented furnis pat 
(¢) ronted unfurnished? 


9 DO you : 


~ 


ve ot pic commitments elsewhere? 


Kho Do you get 5 subsiatenge allowanco? 


FOURKEY LO WORK 

Boe How do you ect to work? 
24  Whon do yeu leave lene t 
249 When must you be hpre 
ede When do you leave the sustony in the evening? . 
£6. When do you got pme? 
275 Do you travel the same way on nights? 
266, Do you (A) go pre Tor lunch? 

(B) oy in euntcen for cunteen lunch? — 


(<° being youx ow sandwiches? 


~~ —™» 
a & 


t 
a5 ee” 


) gol Wit. put? 
make othpr errangemosnts? 
| (#) IZ not canteen, why not? 
29e What would you do if apecial puses Wo re taken off? 
{A} Get Lodgings in: Malmesbury. ...-: 
(B) Travel cithbrvise. 


| (G3) Apnly for roleases 
‘a Othbr. 


50. 


Ol. 


O2e 


55 6 
34 « 


O06 


Serial No. 


| JOB. 
Whet kind of a job(s) were you doing before the war? 
Employer. JOD, Began. Ended, 
Whet hseve you been doing since the war? 
Employer. i, Joa. Began. Ended. 


How did you come to have your present 


job? 


Was it your own choice? 


How long have you worked here? 


Have you hed different jobs since you ceme to work here? 


Job. 


Did 
(B) 


you ever try to get your release from here? 


How long? 


does working here compere with other jobs you have had? 


Eernings. How much do you eern now (net)? 
i How much before? 
More or less interesting than other jobs? 
Do you find the work hard? 
Do you find the hours long? 
Do you mind. thet? 
Would you be willing to work es long in peace-time? 


If you heve not worked in a factory before, do you find it 
gives you more independence? 


Discipline. 

Do you mind working nights? J 
What do you like best about your work? 

Whet do you like least about it? 


What day do you like most? Least? 


Date. 


Reason. 
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LEISURE. 
57. Do you get on well with others in the factory? 


MEPEt Seva er - 


08 « Do you go around with them in your spare time? 


: 39. # Have you any special hobbies or interests? 


40. Have you had to drop any of these because of living here, or 
because of war conditions? 


41. Do you take pert in any of the following’ ectivities? How often? 


Athelstan pleyers. 
Women's Institute. 
Political pserties. 
Churches. 
T.U.Brenches. 
Catholic dances. 
Whist drives. 
Youth club. 

Works choir. 

eG A ae ; TS 
Any others. 


426 Do you use the social centre? 
(A) If so, how many times last week? 
(B) Wheat did you go there for? 
(C) If not, why not? 
(D) Have you tried it?.. 


436 Do you think eny other activity should be organised in 
TRY? : 


4 


eal 


44.6 How did you spend last week+vend? 


45 How did you spend lest annual holiday? 


466 Do you find it easy to make friends outside the fectory? 


SR 


a Pa 


ow does MALMES BURY compere with : 
(A). eny lerge towns you have lived in? Stete towns, 


any village you have lived in? 


Where did you lest get (A) a pair of shoes. 


— 


* 


(8B) Christmas presents. 
(C) your hair done? 


Will you £0 oy working efter the war? (Don't ask younger 


: 
- 


If so, (A) Do you like factory work as such? 


» + is 


(B) Would you like to go on here, f work is aveileble? 


7 


yy 


(C f not, whet would you prefer? 


— 


(D) Have you made definite plans for efter the war? 


: 


(E) If the factory moved, would you went to move with 
it? See | 


‘Leaving out the. question of your Job. +.would you like to go on 
living here? ee ee ee ak 


* If so, is there anything which might prevent you? 


- : - 


Reasons 5 2eGD 6 
Femily. 
Other, 


‘%~ 


. . me 


If undecidéd, whet is the most importent consideretion} 


JOD. 


Femily. 


House. » 


edie Me. oe Cee 


Other. 


Si he Soli ob beet 


Have you any speciel ambition(A) in work? 
in. life? . 


eee Sa Te) het 


* \ 


Heve you any vi 


i ¢ 
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